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INTRODUCTION 

By Brooks Atkinson 

This is not to be regarded as the definitive edition of 
the plays written in collaboration by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. At the moment, George Washington Slept 
Here of 1940, is their last work together. Since 1940 Mr. 
Kaufman has written The Land Is Bright with Edna 
Ferber, and Mr. Hart has written Lady in the Dark with 
music and lyrics by Kurt Weill and Ira Gershwin. But 
Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart are still neighbors and busi¬ 
ness associates in New York, where they live like gentle¬ 
men of substance, and neighbors in Bucks County, Penn., 
where they live like Broadway agricultiuralists—expen¬ 
sively old-fashioned in the props and decor of their houses. 
Once before there was a lapse of four years in their joint 
labors at theatre mischief. When they are both amused 
by the same idea simultaneously they will probably write 
another play together. 

Even if they do not, for no one knows what the next 
few years will do to our civilization, they have contributed 
something distinctive to American drama. For fantastic 
wit and humor, compact in form, swift in tempo, it would 
be hard to improve upon Once in’a Lifetime of 1930, You 
Cant Take It with You of 1936 and The Man Who Came 
to Dinner of 1939. All those comedies added to the gaiety 
of the nation during a period, incidentally, when gaiety 
was not unconfined and the theatre was declining in scope 
and originality. You Cant Take It with You won the 
litzer Prize. 

ix 
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None of the other plays is in their best style. Although 
I enjoyed Merrily We Roll Along in 1934 and The Amer¬ 
ican Way in 1939, the one study of character with moral 
overtones and the other study of American democracy 
with moral overtones lack the gusto of the three memo¬ 
rable works. As pieces of theatrical showmanship they 
were as vivid as any of the others, but as writing they 
are guarded and their values are acquired. The Fabulous 
Invalid is not included in this volume because it can 
hardly be separated from Donald Oenslager^s brilliantly 
naturalistic scenery and a long sequence of nostalgic 
theatrical posters; nor is the script of Td Rather Be 
Right included here because it cannot be separated from 
the Rogers and Hart score and lyrics. As for George Wash¬ 
ington Slept Here, which was a box-oflBce success, it seems 
to me no more than a dutiful chore in playwriting and it 
does not convey the real enjoyment the authors take in 
their country estates. But three of the plays in this volume 
bustle and flare with a kind of comedy that is peculiarly 
American. No one can write a complete history of the 
nineteen thirties without reckoning with them. 

Probably Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart have written bril¬ 
liantly together because they like each other. Ever since 
they first met in 1930 in the ofiBce of the late Sam H. 
Harris to work on Mr. Hart s script of Once in a Lifetime 
they have gotten on famously. They have much in com- 
mcai in their point of view toward Broadway and the dim 
world that lies beyond, and they complement each other 
in other respects. Mr. Kaufman, who was bom in 1889, 
is the older by fifteen years. He was operating in the 
theatre with immense success and acclaim while Mr. 
Hart was enviously staring at Broadway from the outside. 
Before 1930 Mr. Kaufman had written, among other works, 
Merton of the Movies and Beggar on Horseback with Marc 
Ckmnelly and The Royal FamUy with Edna Ferber.. Work¬ 
ing without a collaborator, he had also written The Butter 
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and Egg Man, which was as hilarious as aay&jng that 
bears his name, and the book dF The Cqcoanuts fpr the 
Marx Brothers, who were just then beginning to destroy 
the logic and sobriety of the Western world. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hart was going through a bedraggled 
apprenticeship. While employed as secretary to the late 
Augustus Pitou, the Erlanger booking agent, he wrote 
The Hold-Up Man, which succeeded in failing obscurely 
in Chicago in 1923. He acted with a group of amateurs. 
He directed amateur groups and staged shows in summer 
hotels and camps. In me Spring of 1930 Jonica, a musical 
comedy he had written widi Dorothy Heyward, appeared 
on Broadway to reviews that were not unappreciative. A 
serious drama, entitled No Retreat, was staged that Sum* 
mer by the Hampton Players on Long Island before a 
society audience diat stole all the press notices, although 
some Broadway managers saw it and expressed interest 
in the authors abilities. Shortly afterward Mr. Hart sub¬ 
mitted the script of Once in a Lifetime to six managers, 
all of whom accepted it. He sold it to Mr. Harris on the 
promise that Mr. Kaufman would work on it as collabo¬ 
rator. That was the begiiming of their association. 

Mr. Kaufman is the gloomy dean of Broadway wits. A 
tall, reticent man with a long head and a shock of bushy 
black hair, he underplays life and humor; and his smile is 
hardly more than a baring of the teeth. He is a fabulously 
eflScient workman. When I first knew him in 1926 he was 
drama editor of the New York Times. Although he had a 
desk where he worked swiftly for an hour or so at a time, 
his office was really in his hat, where he carried an enor¬ 
mous fund of detailed business as editor and playwright. 
He was even-tempered, amusingly sardonic, pleasant and 
obliging, though never exactly cordial; and he came in 
and out of the office several times by day and night to 
keep his work moving. His habits were his own; his work 
was authoritative and final. Always a scrupulous man, he 
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kept his newspaper and theatrical work in separate com¬ 
partments, leaning always on the side of impersonal fair¬ 
ness. It was notorious that the producer of any of Mr. 
Kaufman's plays got short shrift in the Sunday section 
and found the Times rather more than less austere toward 
his enterprises. Everything went like lightning when Mr. 
Kaufman stood on the south side of the make-up table. 
He never wasted time or emotion on anything. Although 
he was one of the most envied men on Broadway, you 
would never have suspected it from his informal and pre¬ 
occupied appearance and his quiet concentration upon 
what he was doing. 

Since he was earning corpulent sums of money in the 
theatre, no one understood exactly why he clung to his 
job on the Times; but since we all knew a good thing 
when we had it, no one asked. We suspected that he liked 
it because it represented something stable in contrast to 
the theatre, which is always hvsterical and vicious. Mr. 
Kaufman is a modest man. He never feels easier in mind 
than when he is underestimating his abilities. What he 
did by himself in The Butter and Egg Man and the script 
for The Cocoanuts suggests to the bystander that his abil¬ 
ities are broader than he thinks. But Mr. Kaufman sus¬ 
pects within himself a lack of warmth and inventiveness, 
and it is true that his best plays have been written with 
Marc Connelly, Edna Ferber and Moss Hart who have 
these qualities. A large part of his strength as a theatre- 
man comes from his passion for being realistic about his 
own abilities. 

M hcn a man is so conspicuously successful in one aspect 
of the theatre there is a common temptation to urge him 
on to better and higher things. The celebrated wit is ex¬ 
pected to become a master of intellect and philosophy 
and to solve the problems of the world. Mr. Kaufman has 
been accused of writing down to the Broadway public 
for commercial reasons. But that criticism substitutes a 
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sly motive for a blunt fact. Like most writers, Mr. Kauf¬ 
man has done the best work he could on every occasion. 
And it is a fact that he has always done his best work 
when he has kept inside the boundaries he has set for 
himself. He is master of the destructive jest; he has made 
the wisecrack a part of our language; and in the topsy¬ 
turvy period of the twenties his point of view was espe¬ 
cially refreshing. It was also a corrective. Since the early 
thirties the destructive wisecrack has lost some of the 
prestige it had in the previous decade. Americans feel 
less secure; they are less tough-minded and self-assured. 
But the sharp, explosive crack at stupidity and buncombe, 
and the taut style of craftsmanship in play writing and 
staging are the things of which Mr. Kaufman is master; 
and it is greatly to his credit that he has stuck to his last. 

Mr. Hart is also tall; he also has a long head and black 
hair, although it is humorously receding in twin bays that 
leave a satyric peninsula of hair in the middle of his scalp. 
He also is master of the wisecrack and the verbal ricochet. 
He and Mr. Kaufman are intellectually congenial. Emo¬ 
tionally he is spontaneous and enthusiastic. Especially 
since 1930, when Once in a Lifetime began to pour money 
into all his pockets, he has taken a frank delight in living 
expensively surrounded by friends. There is nothing mean 
or prudent about him in character or purse. He leaves a 
little trail of impulsive gifts wherever he goes. He spends 
money with the eager lavishness of a man who once had 
none. A good part of it he has put into a house and farm 
in New Hope, Penn., where he lives whenever he has a 
few days or weeks. “Gold-plated Hart” he is called by 
people who are stunned by the speed with which he buys 
furniture, trees, paintings and gadgets, but the epithet is 
spoken with an undertone of good will. For he wants 
everyone to enjoy his good fortune, and he regards wealth 
as luck rather than the goal of living. Drama is something 
he lives as well as writes. Like Mr. Kaufman he is honest 
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with himself. But he is less willing to regard his limita¬ 
tions as final. He has a centrifugal personality, and he is 
always hoping to enlarge the area where he works. 

Apart from his collaborations with Mr. Kaufman he has 
written the scripts of several illustrious musical shows— 
Face the Music and As Thousands Cheer with Irving Ber¬ 
lin, Jubilee with a score by Cole Porter and Lady in the 
Dark which is a co-ordinated musical play as contrasted 
with the routine foi*m of musical show. A part of Mr. 
Hart’s spontaneity derives from the fact that he is artis¬ 
tically ambitious. 

No one knows exactly what each man contributes to 
their collaborations. People who know both of them might 
hastily conclude that Mr. Kaufman supplies the discipline 
and Mr. Hart the spirit. Indeed, I fancy there is more of 
Mr. Ilart than of Mr. Kaufman in the tone of You Cant 
Take li with You, which is the most sympathetic of their 
comedies. Although Mr. Hart wrote the original script of 
Once in a Lifetime under that title, I confess I can per¬ 
ceive no individual traits in their whirling satire of Holly¬ 
wood, unless it is the acid character of Lawrence Vail that 
Mr. Kaufman played in the original production; and I can¬ 
not distinguish individual notes in The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, which Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart wrote about 
the cyclonic personality of their crony, Alexander Wooll- 
cott. The truth seems to be that these plays are genuine 
collaborations. They are not jobs of assembly, but a blend¬ 
ing of ideas and phrases, brought to a furious boil. 

Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart collaborate somewhat as 
follows: They first discuss various ideas casually, some¬ 
times letting an idea develop at random for several months 
before they begin to take it seriously. When they feel that 
an idea has become suflBciently tangible, they go to work 
on a daily schedule in some place where they can be free 
from interruption. Even New York has served that pur¬ 
pose on one occasion. At first they continue talking for 
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two or three weeks, hoping to enlarge and clarify the idea 
and to run up stray notions into fantastification. The whole 
thing begins to change proportion and direction once they 
get both heads working at it systematically. When the de¬ 
tails of character and narrative have begun to take shape, 
Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart start putting them on paper, 
Mr. Kaufman usually sitting at the typewriter, Mr. Hart 
roaming the house and hoping for interruptions. An or¬ 
derly person who likes to attack everything on plan, Mr. 
Kaufman feels happy if they produce four pages a day. 
They are likely to overwrite the first draft, confident that 
it is easier to improve a play by cutting than by expand¬ 
ing. Working after this general fashion, You Cant Take 
It with You was finished in five weeks, but The Man Who 
Came to Dinner took six months. 

By the time the play is finished Mr. Kaufman and Mr. 
Hart know what actors they need and usually they have 
an opening date set for the next October. All the plays in 
this volume were actively staged by Mr. Kaufman, with 
Mr. Hart sharing the responsibility. Both gentlemen suf¬ 
fer acutely on opening nights, but happily in individual 
fashion, and both hate opening-night audiences. Since 
the opening-night audiences usually scream with neurotic 
pleasure Mr. Kaufman s and Mr. Hart's antipathy toward 
them may be dismissed as a temperamental phobia. There 
are no other authors held in higher esteem by the bizarre 
assembly of New York people who regard opening-night 
performances as essential to their prestige in the com¬ 
munity. 

Even the best plays in this, volume are not notable for 
plot or theme, and you will search them in vain for pas¬ 
sionate adventures of the heart. Mr. Kaufman and Mr. 
Hart are not poetic writers. The plots serve as frames for 
the fireworks; the romantic scenes are dutiful gestures 
toward conventions of the stage. But the fury of the gags, 
the bitterness and speed of the attacks upon stupidity. 
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the loudness of the humor, the precision of the phrasing 
are remarkable in the field of popular comedy. Mr. Kauf¬ 
man and Mr. Hart have made their best plays out of 
dynamite. 



MEN AT WORK 
by Moss Hart 


The lady on my right—the one with the electric smile 
—^was turning toward me, the smile flashing on and off 
like the new Chesterfield sign. I had the uneasy feeling 
that I knew what she was going to say. I was right. She 
proceeded to say it. 

“Mr. Hart,” she said, “do writers mind being asked 
questions about their work?” 

“Yes—in a word!” I said, as grimly as I knew how, and 
turned back to my salad. 

I could feel the smile coming brilliantly on again; out 
of the comer of my eye, I caught a glimpse of teeth with 
Neon lights behind them, and a jeweled hand was laid 
lightly on my arm, swinging me toward her. 

“Now, you’re not going to finish until you’ve told me 
what I want to know,” she said, “and bad boys don’t get 
dessert!” 


There was a nasty pause, the while I blinked painfully 
at that glistening expanse of dental art, Model T. 

“All right,” I thought, “you asked for it, lady!” and 
turned toward her with a smile of my own, coiled and 
ready to strike. 

So far, the evening had been trying enough, God knows, 
without this. Warm cocktails, cold food, a long senseless 
conversation with a visiting English novelist, and now the 
little horror on my right. 

Dinner parties of twenty people, I reflected, are down¬ 
right uncivilized, anyway, and the hostess, who pins you 
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down with the promise of ‘7^^^ then surprises 

you with twenty ill-assorted stuffed shirts, deserves the 
consequences. 

At any rate, I was going to see to it that I was never 
invited again, and the toothy lady on my right seemed an 
instrument of darkness admirably suited to my purpose. 

"What,” I said, "would vou like to know?” 

The teeth Bashed again. 

"'George Kaufman,” she said, "excites me!” 

"Physically?” I inquired, politely. 

"Really,” she trilled, "you writers! I mean, what lies be¬ 
hind those glowering eyes?” 

I weighed the matter carefully for a moment. 

""That bourne from which no traveler returns,” I said, 
and decided not to go on with it. It wasn’t, after all, her 
fault that the cocktails had been warm and the food dread¬ 
ful. Met in other surroundings, with a pair of sun glasses 
to protect one from the brilliance of that smile, she might 
be innocuous enough. I decided to fulfil my role of the 
extra man with good grace, and muttered some nonsense 
about writers being a shy lot. 

But no! The lady had saved me the waltz. This time 
she swung me around by the shoulders and the smile glit¬ 
tered like Radio City on a sunlit November morning. 

"What I really want to know,” she said, "is, aren’t you 
frightened to death of him? You’ve written all those plays 
together and I don’t see how you do it. Truly, Mr. Hart, 
aren’t you scared of George Kaufman? Just a little teentsy- 
weentsy bit? ’Fess up, now!” 

I suppose, at least I have thought since, that it was the 
phrase, " ’Fess up, now,” that made me behave so badly. 
For I proceeded to behave very badly indeed, and I am 
not, as a rule, a rude person. I can, on occasion, summon 
up a passive resistance that will see me through even the 
dullest of dinners. But at the combination of ‘"teentsy- 
weentsy” and ‘"’Fess up now,” something snapped inside. 
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Dream Girl either heard the snap—it seemed to me quite 
audible—or was aware of it physically, for she turned on 
the teeth again and said: "Am'l boring you, Mr. Hart?” 

This time I didn’t hesitate. “Frankly, yes,” I said. “You 
are boring the living b’jesus out of me!” 

The smile froze on her lips. 

Now, I have, like most avid readers of detective stories, 
read a good deal about smiles freezing on lips, without 
ever quite believing the phrase, but 1 actually proceeded 
to see it carried out before my eyes. It is quite true—smiles 
can freeze. The mechanism is a very definite one. The lips 
twist grotesquely; the teeth, I could swear, grow two 
shades darker; the mouth clicks shut and draws the lips 
into a thin line of open fury. I watched, fascinated. 

There followed, then, a little silence of the rugged 
grandeur variety and, wrapping her dignity about her 
like an imperial Roman toga, the lady proceeded to give 
me her back for the rest of the dinner, a back which I 
promptly christened Little America, so glacial was its 
aspect. 

Afterward, mellowed by some excellent brandy, I ex¬ 
perienced an acute sense of guilt. It seemed to me, as the 
brandy chortled through my digestive tract, that I had 
been ill mannered and a boor. I decided to apologize, 
but when I came upon the lady in the drawing room later, 
she would have none of me. 

The teeth flashed with a new brilliance; the smile glit¬ 
tered handsomely. But the mood had changed; that first 
fine careless rapture had gone. 

“There is no need,” she said sweetly, “for you to apolo¬ 
gize, Mr. Hart. One either has good manners, or one hasn’t, 
don’t you think?” 

And once more I was given a bird’s-eye view of Little 
America. 

Well, she was right, I am afraid, and this is being writ¬ 
ten as a gesture of atonement and humihty. Should her 
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glistening eye happen to stray over these pages, she will 
find here such random thoughts as I have been able to 
gather on the working method of Mr. Kaufman and I hope, 
if she cannot find it in her heart to forgive me, she will at 
least find her unfortunate question answered. 

For, if the truth must be told, she was right, in more 
ways than one. Perhaps, subconsciously, I resented the 
question because of its very truth. The plain fact is George 
Kaufman did frighten me to death originally. He frightens 
everyone, I suppose. I know now, of course, that under¬ 
neath that beetling brow and behind that acidulous man¬ 
ner of speech there lies, to coin a new phrase, a heart of 
purest marshmallow. 

And this I must admit—it took two plays, a number of 
rides on a carrousel, and what is tenderly known as an 
English summer for me to find it out. Our original con¬ 
tact was for me a decidedly frightening one, and our later 
meetings were not helped greatly by the fact that I was 
prone to stare for long periods at Mr. Kaufman, inarticu¬ 
late and with what I can only describe now as a generally 
cow-like expression about the eyes. For I came upon 
George Kaufman very much as a boy of ten would come 
upon Dick Merriwell, or the captain of the winning eleven. 

I was, at our first meeting, coming face to face with my 
hero, and that makes it just about as diflBcult for the hero 
as for anybody else. I think he suspected as much, for he 
snarled a great deal, his manner was brusque and wintry, 
and I left the office elated at having met him but con¬ 
scious that I had undergone a baptism of fire. 

The occasion of our meeting was his decision to par¬ 
ticipate in the rewriting of Once in a Lifetime, and for 
days before that I had swung breathless betv^een prayers 
that he would decide to collaborate and an unholy excite¬ 
ment at the prospect of an interview, whether he decided 
to participate or not. 

He was, to me, already a legendary figure. As a high- 
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school boy, I had been entranced by Dulcy and To the 
Ladies; I had made my long-suffering family take the 
Morning World instead of the American so that I might 
follow his all-too-few-and-far-between contributions to 
F. P. A/s column, while the Sunday drama section of the 
Times, of which he was then editor, became a weekly 
religious ritual. By the time I had seen Merton of the 
Movies and Beggar on Horseback, I had developed one 
all-consuming ambition—to write plays in tlie Kaufman 
tradition. 

I may say that it was while I sat in the gallery of the 
Broadhurst Theatre, drinking in a performance of June 
Moon that the idea of Once in a Lifetime struck me—if 
that is the word one uses for those creative occasions. As 
a matter of fact, I started the first act that night on my 
return from the theatre and three weeks later saw the 
play finished. I dimly realized that what it lacked in tech¬ 
nique it perhaps made up in freshness of approach, and 
while I was not altogether unhopeful of its ultimate sale, 
I truly believe that it was basically written for the sole 
purpose of procuring an interview with George Kaufman. 
That he would like it well enough to collaborate, I don’t 
believe ever crossed my mind. In some childlike fashion 
I considered it as a letter of introduction that might serve 
in some way to procure that precious interview. At best, 
I had fond hopes of some obscure position as second stage 
manager with a play of his, if it aroused his interest suf¬ 
ficiently. 

When I received word that he had read the play, and 
not only liked it but definitely wanted to collaborate on 
the revisions, I suppose my excitement was a little un¬ 
earthly, so that I entered the office for that first meeting 
wide-eyed with hero worship and drunk with my own 
perfume. 

It was only later that I discovered he shied at the slight¬ 
est display of emotion as most men flee from smallpox, 
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and when I recall that my performance that afternoon was 
mildly reminiscent of Lillian Gish in The White Sister^ I 
can understand a little better the sharpness of his tone 
and the brevity of the interview. I left the office, however, 
mad with power, for I had not only met George S. Kauf¬ 
man, but we were to start work the very next day. I recall 
also that my father and mother were not a little startled, 
on my return, to find me talking in strange, clipped ac¬ 
cents, addressing my bewildered brother as “Mr. H.,"' and 
my shocked aunt as “The Old Lady from Dubuque.” I 
was, of course, already talking like George Kaufman, and 
for some two months after that my dismayed friends and 
family suffered from the curious combination of what they 
knew to be a rank sentimentalist talking in terms of a rabid 
Algonquinite. It was a difficult time, I imagine, for that 
particular section of Brooklyn known as Flatbush. 

At any rate, I reported for work the next morning, 
stupidly innocent and blissfully eager, and there began 
what I now fondly call “The Days of the Terror.” Our 
working day consisted of ten o’clock in the morning 
until e:diausted—somewhere, perhaps, around one or two 
o’clock the next morning—with perhaps fifteen minutes 
out for such meals as Mr. Kaufman considered necessary 
to keep alive. Since he cared nothing for food, I found 
myself, at the end of the day, not only exhausted but 
starv^ed as well. 

Also, to add to my growing alarm, work proceeded at 
what I considered a maddeningly slow pace. Two hours 
would be spent sometimes in shaping one short sentence 
into a mosaic-like correctness. A whole day would pass 
in merely discussing an exit. If I had had visions of an 
early production, I was to learn the fitness of that time¬ 
worn phrase, “Plays are not written, but rewritten.” And 
the rewriting process under the guidance of the eagle- 
eyed Mr. Kaufman slowly formulated itself in my mind 
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as a combination of the Spanish Inquisition and the blood¬ 
iest portions of the First World War. 

I was to discover, also, that a series of personal idiosyn¬ 
crasies on the part of Mr. Kaufman were as much a part 
of the actual working day as sitting at the typewriter, and 
I came to watch for them much as one watches a steadily 
falling barometer on a rough day at sea. 

I was to learn, for instance, that a slow and careful pick¬ 
ing of lint from the carpet was invariably the forerunner 
of the emergence of a good line. I was to learn that Mr. 
Kaufman s lanky form stretched full-length on the floor 
for long periods at a time meant trouble. And I came to 
know that what Mr. Kaufman needed much more than 
fresh air and food was the immediate necessity to remove 
his shoes and to pace madly before he could even think 
of working. Shoelaces drove him crazy and so, I discov¬ 
ered much later on, did my cigar smoking; but since he 
never complained I puffed contentedly on, not quite real¬ 
izing that a major portion of his pacing was a frantic 
effort to elude the blue clouds of smoke with which I 
filled the room. Moreover, since the room we worked in 
didn’t provide enough pacing space for two, I was the one 
who sat stiffly for long hours in an overstuffed chair while 
I watched Mr. Kaufman perform gymnastics that would 
make The'Man on the Flying Trapeze turn green with 
envy. 

With “Curtain” finally typed—we had begun in De¬ 
cember and it was now June—I heaved a breathless sigh 
of rehef, but the relief was short lived. Rehearsals, to 
which I had looked forward with such eagerness, were a 
trifle marred by the fact that what had seemed so right 
at the typewriter seemed suddenly so wrong on the stage. 
And it became the regulation thing, as rehearsals pro¬ 
ceeded, to sit up most of the night rewriting and to ap¬ 
pear at rehearsals fresh and bright at ten o’clock the next 
morning. - v 
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The dress rehearsal I remember only as an unpleasant 
nightmare. The train ride to Atlantic City I remember 
not at all, and the opening I have been living down quietly 
ever since. I am, I suppose, notorious for the way I behave 
on the opening night of any play of mine, and this first 
play was no exception. The fact that I am unable to retain 
rood of any kind for at least three days before an opening 
is unpleasant enough, but the horrible fact that I am com¬ 
pelled to spend most of the opening night in the men^s 
room of the theatre, unable to witness the performance 
at all, has always been the sore spot in my career as a 
writer. I emerged long enough, however, to catch fleet¬ 
ing glimpses of Mr. Kaufman on the stage. He was, you 
may remember, Lawrence Vail, the playwright, in Once 
in a Lifetime, and the greenish pallor of his face sent me 
scurrying back to my retreat as fast as I could go. 

It was not an auspicious opening. Mr. Kaufman had 
told me—I may say that I still called him Mr. Kaufman 
in those days—that his experience with Sam Harris had 
taught him that if Sam Harris liked a play, he remained 
for the full week of its tryout in Atlantic City. If he didn’t 
like the play, he said nothing but quietly slipped out of 
town the next morning. I waited then, not so much for 
the reviews in the Atlantic City papers, but to see if Mr. 
Harris still remained in town. He didn’t. I leaAied, to my 
horror, that he had not even waited until the next morn¬ 
ing. He had left at eleven-thirty that night, leaving only 
a message in our box which said, “It needs work, boys,” 
which sentence I have since had engraved as the largest 
understatement since the spring of 1910. 

We played out the week in Atlantic City, and another 
week at Brighton Beach. There was obviously so much 
work to be done, the play was so unwieldy, so cumber¬ 
some, so filled with actors, scenery and costumes, that the 
only possible thing to do was to close it and get back to 
a typewriter as fast as we could. That was the tenth of 
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July. There followed, then, the longest, hottest, most ex¬ 
hausting summer I have spent or ever hope to spend. Mr. 
Kaufman, in the face of disaster, seemed suddenly to come 
to life. If I had thought that our working sessions were 
tough before, it seemed to me now that I had wandered 
into a concentration camp, and an eraser took on all the 
semblance of a rubber truncheon. This time, Mr. Kauf¬ 
man forgot entirely about food. He paced two rooms 
instead of one. There were days at a time when we never 
left the house. And I remember reflecting bitterly that if 
this were what the theatre was like, I had sooner be a 
good insurance agent. Because, in my dim-witted way, I 
began to realize that this was but the beginning. And I 
was right. 

For the second production, rehearsals took on a new 
ghastliness. I was depressed by the fact that Mrs. Kauf¬ 
man, for whose critical judgment I had come to have an 
enormous respect, liked the new third act not at all and 
by the time the Philadelphia opening rolled around, a 
numbness had crept into my bones which I thought noth¬ 
ing, not even the biggest hit in the world, would assuage. 

There was a large contingent of New Yorkers who came 
down for the opening, and I remember my panic when I 
saw them leave in the middle of the third act. It meant 
only one thing to me: dire failure. I didn’t realize that they 
had to leave, whether they liked it or not, to catch the 
midnight back to New York, and since we had only 
reached the middle of the third act by midnight, it will 
be noted by even the least theatrically wise person that 
our play was a shade too long. 

And then came the dawn. Only we never saw the dawn, 
nor the day, nor the night either. For in the next six days 
I never left my room at the hotel. Mr. Kaufman had to 
leave because he was acting in the play, but his schedule, 
and I still cannot realize how he managed to do it, ran 
something like this: he returned from the theatre at eleven- 
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thirty. We worked steadily through the night until ten 
o'clock the next morning. He would then leave to put the 
new stuflF into rehearsal and rehearse until two. Then, 
while the actors learned the new lines for the evening's 
performance, he would return to my room at the hotel 
and work until eight-thirty; then back to the theatre for 
the performance; then back to my room again to work all 
night until ten o’clock the next morning. 

I may add, resentfully, that he seemed to blossom 
through all this; that his eyes sparkled with an unwonted 
brightness; that his hand holding a pencil was like a sur¬ 
geon’s hand holding a scalpel. I may also add that one 
three o’clock in the morning, strolling out for a breath of 
fresh air, which I insisted upon, we came upon a children’s 
carrousel in some little public playground, and it was there 
I discovered the marshmallow heart. Instinctively, we both 
made for the carrousel, and for half an hour, in the ghostly 
light of a Philadelphia dawn, we swung madly around on 
it. Whether, by this time, I was growing less frightened 
of him, as the dear lady suggested, I do not know; but his 
essential kindliness, his great good humor, the curious kind 
of nobility which he possesses more than any other man I 
know, had given me a fondness for him that enveloped my 
original timidity. And I found by the closing night in Phil¬ 
adelphia that while he still remained my hero, he was a 
hero I could talk to comfortably. 

The night before the New York opening, the night of 
the final dress rehearsal at the Music Box, he unbent 
suflBciently to smile and say, “Don’t worry too much. It’s 
been swell anyway. And let’s do another one.” So that I 
didn’t care particularly whether the play went well the 
next night or not. It had been pretty fine, at that. And as 
you can see by this book, we married and had several 
beautiful children. 



FORKED LIGHTNING 
By George S. Kaufman 

Some ye.ars ago, during a visit to London, Moss Hart 
found that the nightly round of top hat, Savoy Grill and 
Quaglione’s was beginning to wear him down. There had 
been about a week of it, uninterrupted, and a good night’s 
sleep was indicated. So at nine o’clock of a dismally foggy 
night he put aside all temptation, pulled the shades down 
in his hotel room and settled himself for at least twelve 
good hours of slumber. 

Sure enough, his watch said nine-thirty when he awoke. 
A bit of fog was still coming through the window cracks, 
but Moss was enormously refreshed. He bounced out of 
bed with high vigor, bathed, shaved, and phoned down 
for toast, eggs, coffee and marmalade. By the time he had 
stowed this away he was fairly bursting with vitality. 
Nothing like a good night’s sleep! 

He would like the morning papers, he told the phone 
operator. “Yes, sir!” Up they came, and for twenty eager 
minutes Moss buried himself in the news. And then pres¬ 
ently he came across an item that had a vaguely familiar 
ring. Hadn’t he read that yesterday? Yes, he had. And 
here was another such item. And another. Then he pulled 
himself together and looked at the date line. It was yes¬ 
terday’s newspaper. 

Back on the telephone, he demanded to know how 
they could do such a thing. “But you must be mistaken, 
sir—those are this morning’s newspapers.” “But I tell you 
they aren’t.” “But if you’ll look at the date, sir— 
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Moss looked, and a horrible foreboding took possession 
of him. “What time is it?” he asked the operator. “Ten 
o'clock, sir.” “Ten o'clock when?” “Ten o'clock Tuesday 
evening, sir.” 

The mystery was solved, of course. Moss had slept ex¬ 
actly half an hour. 

Now, I don't for a minute say that this could not hap¬ 
pen to anybody but Moss, but it is a little bit remarkable 
that so many similar incidents have managed to crowd 
themselves into his life. Nothing happens to Moss in the 
simple and ordinary terms in which it happens to the 
average person. The most normal of human experiences 
is crowded with drama where Moss is concerned. 

Nothing, for example, could be more within the simple 
range of human activity than a visit to the dentist. We 
have all gone through it, lingered for our unpleasant hour, 
and gone on our way. But not Moss. When Moss went to 
the dentist it was at once discovered that a couple of 
teeth were growing out of his knee, or his elbow, or some¬ 
thing. The dentist called in another dentist, and he 
brought along two more. It seemed it would require quite 
a course of treatment. 

And it did. For something like three months Moss went 
to the dentist. But he didn't go the way you or I would. 
Oh, no! Moss would get there at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and he would be there until four or five in the 
afternoon. Then, one epochal day, he arrived at eleven in 
the morning and stayed until nine o'clock that evening! 
This was so whimsical a procedure, even for Moss, that he 
felt I would not possibly believe him. So he brought along 
an affidavit from the dentists—there were three or four, 
and they worked on him in relays—testifying to its truth. 

There were weeks, then, that Moss could not keep a 
dinner engagement because he had to be at the dentists'. 
This was a new reason for breaking dinner dates, and his 
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friends were somewhat perplexed. But he was only build¬ 
ing up to the grand climax. On the final day of treatment 
Moss arrived at the dentists’ at ten o’clock in the morning 
and left at two o’clock the following morning! There were 
no aflBdavits this time, because he knew I wouldn’t even 
believe the aflBdavits. But it was true. 

Nor was that all. This w^as followed by a complete 
nervous breakdown on the part of the dentists, although 
Moss felt fine. And as a complete you-can’t-top-this finish 
to the whole business, the dentists gave Moss a beautiful 
present when it was all finished, and Moss reciprocated 
by buying them cuflF links! 

Now, is that going to the dentist or isn’t it? 

Forked Lightning, I called him. Only I am not sure that 
it plays around his head. I think his head plays around 
the lightning, deliberately. 

And that is one of the reasons, if you ask me, why he is 
a good playwright. The prodigality that marks the sim¬ 
plest moments of his life is matched by the prodigality of 
his mind. Ideas pour forth, and the simplest things of life 
are highlighted and made interesting. His is an instinctive 
sense of drama, on and oflF. Life, like the plays, cuts itself 
neatly into acts, with climaxes, second-act curtains, and 
interesting- minor characters. 

There are times, I think, when he is not completely sure 
whetlier the curtain is up or down. There was, for ex¬ 
ample, that moment when he decided to drive Nortli in¬ 
stead of South. He woke to a day that promised no partic¬ 
ular activity of interest—that same trip down to the 
oflBce to see what was going on. He decided, suddenly, 
that he would not drive down to the oflBce at all—he 
would drive in the other direction. 

Drama took the wheel of the car at this point, and at 
the end of about an hour Moss found himself far up in 
the city, and just around the corner from the school he 
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had attended as a boy. He would drive around and look 
at it. He remembered the day the school had opened— 
there had been a terrific ceremony, and they had all pa¬ 
raded from the old building to the new. The principal had 
headed the procession. Professor Cartwright. Twenty-five 
years ago, almost. Was he still there, he wondered? 

And then, since the story had to have a second act. 
Moss got out of the car and went in. There was a door 
marked principal, and he knocked on it. A voice said 
“Come in!” and there was a little man back of a desk—a 
man who might very well have been Professor Cart¬ 
wright, and who, in the manner of good dramatic con¬ 
struction, was indeed he. 

“Professor Cartwright?” asked Moss, eagerly. 

‘ What do you want?” The professor’s tone was uncom¬ 
promising. 

“Is this Professor Cartwright?” 

“What do you want?” 

“My name is—Moss Hart.” Moss waited hopefully for 
the minor sensation which this revelation was supposed 
to bring about, but nothing happened. “I—uh—I used to 
go to school here when I was a boy. My name is—Moss 
Hart.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

Why—nothing. I just thought I’d—my name is Moss 
Hart. Still with a shade of hope. “I just happened to be 
near by, and thought I’d—^uh—vou know.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Well, is it all right if I just go through the school— 
look around?” 

“All right. Here’s a pass.” 

Moss went up a flight of stairs, and there was Room 
No. 5. He had sat in that room for many hours, dutifully 
trying to learn things that would be of no help in the 
theatre. 
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A stem-looking woman opened the door. This time 
drama had sprung one of its surprises—it was not his old 
teacher. 

“My name is—Moss Hart.” A little bit of hope still stick- 

ing. 

“Oh, yes. Youre the father of one of the boys, aren’t 
you?” 

“No, no. I write—plays. Plays. I used to go to this 
school, so—” 

“Oh, come right in. . . . Boys, this is—what is the 
name?” 

“Moss Hart.” 

“Yes. He used to go to school here. Sit right down, Mr. 
Hart.” 

So for two hours Moss went back to school, and very 
dull he found it. But there was a curtain coming, of a sort. 
When it was all over the teacher pulled a manuscript out 
of her desk drawer. 

“Did you say you wrote plays, Mr. Hart? I just happen 
to have written a play myself. . . 

I think, on the way out, that Moss opened the door of 
the principal’s room just a crack. Instinctively he felt the 
need of a finish. Professor Cartwright might be lying dead 
on the floor, a knife of peculiar design plunged into his 
heart. But the professor was still sitting at his desk. He 
looked up just for a second. “What do you want?” he said. 

Forked Lightning. Only Moss could have planted 
thirty-five hundred new trees on his farm in Bucks 
County, and only Moss, in the midst of plenty, could 
have failed to find water at the end of three months and 
the digging of something like seventeen wells. Only Moss 
could have bought a hundred pigs to give his caretaker 
enough interest in the place to persuade him to stay on. 
Only Moss and his family, after Once in a Lifetime, could 
have moved out of their Sheepshead Bay house over- 
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night, leaving every piece of furniture, every shred 
clothes and every kitchen utensil right where it was. O 
Moss could have written a show that called for four 
volving stages, double the number that had ever b< 
used before. 

Forked Lightning. 

But it makes for awfully good shows. 



ONCE IN A LIFETIME 




Once in a Lifetime was produced by Sam H. Harris at 
the Music Box Theatre, New York, on Wednesday 
night, September 24th, 1930, with the following cast: 


GEORGE LEWIS 

MARY DANIELS 

JERRY HYLAND 

THE PORTER 

HELEN HOBART 

SUSAN WALKER 

CIGARETTE GIRL 

COAT CHECK GIRL 

PHYLLIS FONTAINE 

MISS FONTAINE S MAID 

MISS FONTAINE S CHAUFFEUR 

FLORABEL LEIGH 

MISS LEIGH S MAID 

MISS LEIGH S CHAUFFEUR 

BELLBOY 

MRS. WALKER 

ERNEST 

HERMAN GLOGAUER 
MISS LEIGHTON 
LAWRENCE VAIL 
WEISSKOPF 
METERSTEIN 
FIRST PAGE 
SECOND PAGE 


HUGH O CONNELL 
•JEAN DIXON 
GRANT MILLS 
OSCAR POLK 
SPRING BYINGTON 
SALLY PHIPPS 
CLARA WARING 
OTIS SCHAEFER 
JANET CURRIE 
MARIE FERGUSON 
CHARLES MACK 
EUGENIE FRONTAI 
DOROTHY TALBOT 
EDWARD LOUD 
PAYSON CRANE 
FRANCES E. BRANDT 
MARC LEOBELL 
CHARLES HALTON 
LEONA MARICLE 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LOUIS CRUGER 
WILLIAM MCFADDEN 
STANLEY FITZPATRICK 
EDWIN MILLS 
RACE, GEORGE CASSEL- 
BURY AND BURTON MALLORY 
WALTER DREHER 


THREE SCENARIO WRITERS-KEMPTON 

RUDOLPH KAMMERLING 
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FIRST ELECTRICIAN 
SECOND ELECTRICIAN 
A VOICE PUPIL 
MR. FLICK 
MISS CHASEN 
FIRST CAMERAMAN 
THE BISHOP 

THE SIXTH BRIDESMAID 

SCRIPT GIRL 

GEORGES SECRETARY 


JACK WILLIAMS 
JOHN O. HEWITT 
JANE BUCHANAN 
HAROLD GRAU 
VIRGINIA HAAVKINS 
IRVING MORROW 
GRANVILLE BATES 
FRANCES THRESS 
GEORGIA MACKINNON 
ROBERT RYDER 


Staged by george s. kaufman 



SCENES 

ACT ONE 

Scene I. A room in the West Forties, New York. 

Scene 11. A Pullman Car. 

Scene III. The Gold Room of the Hotel Stilton, Los 
Angeles. 

ACT TWO 

Reception Room of the Glogauer Studio. 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. On the set. 

Scene II. The Pullman Car. 

Scene III. The Reception Room. 




ACT ONE 


SCENE I 

(A room in the West Forties, Sew York Citxf, If is a rep¬ 
lica of the countless other fiirnshed rooms in the district 
—cheerless and utterhf uninvitinf^. There is a bed, a 
washstand, an easy chair, two faded pictures on the 
walls. A pretty dismal place, all in all — i/et georgb: 
LEWIS, seated in the easy chair, seems completely con¬ 
tent. GEORGE is about twentij-cight. a clean-cut, nice- 
looking young fellow, with the most disarminghj naive 
countenance it is possible to imagine. Completely with¬ 
out guile. He is the sort of person insurance men and 
book agents instinctively head for, and in the case of 
GEORGE, it might be noted, usually succeed in selling. 
Withal, there is a quiet sincerity about george and a 
certain youthful ardor and genuineness that make him 
a decidedly likeable person. 

He is sunk deep down in the easy chair, at the moment, 
immersed to the exclusion of all else in that Bible of 
show business, variety. He has a large plate of Indian 
nuts on the arm of the easy chair, and these he proceeds 
to crack and eat with a methodical thoroughness, stop¬ 
ping only to turn a page of the paper or to brush some 
of the shells off his trousers. It is a picture of a man 
thoroughly content and blissfully happy in the moment. 
There is a sharp knock at the door, george murmurs a 
''Come in' and may Daniels enters. She is quite a per¬ 
son, this MAY DANIELS. It is evident from the moment 
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she enters the room. There is a sharp, biting incisiveness 
about everything she says and does—a quick mind, and 
a hearty, earthy sense of humor. Tall and slender, she 
carries herself with the conscious ease and grace of a 
person who has always been thoroughly sure of herself, 
and her blonde good looks are a bit clouded just note 
by a tired line between the eyes and a discouraged 
droop at the corners of the mouth. With one glance she 
takes in george, variety, and the Indian nuts—then 
sits dejectedly on the edge of the bed) 

MAY. Jerry not back yet, huh? 

GEORGE. No. 

MAY. Anything new since this afternoon? You haven’t 
heard anything, have you? 

GEORGE. No. Are you going to stay and talk, May? Vm 
reading. 

MAY. What time’s Jerry coming back, do you know? 

GEORGE. He went to a show. 

MAY. It’s wonderful how you two take it. You off to ball 
games every day, Jerry going to shows! What about the 
old vaudeville act? Are we gonna get some bookings or 
aren’t we? 

ge:orge. I don't know anything about it. May. I’m reading. 

MAY. Still “Variety? ” 

GEORGE. Uh-huh. 

MAY. One of these davs vou 11 pick up a paper that’s writ¬ 
ten in English, and you’ll ha\ e to send out for an inter¬ 
preter. 

GEORGE. What do you mean. May? “Variety” is in English. 

MAY. All right. 

GEORGE. It has news of the show world from different 
countries, but it’s all in English. 

MAY (willing to call the whole thing off). I said all right, 
George. 

GEORGE. Want some Indian nuts? 
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MAY. No, thanks. {He cracks a nut—and a good siurdtj 
crack it is. may survet/s him) Don't voiii teeth ever 
bother ^'Ou? 

GEORGE. No. Why? 

MAY. I dunno—after all those damn things \ou'\'e e‘aten. 
Do voii realize, George, that \ou\e left a trail of In¬ 
dian nuts clean across the United St rites? If voii ever 
eoniinit a crime the\' could go right ic) \ou, 

GEORGE (going back to Ins reading). Aw! 

MAY. You\ e thrown them shells under radiators in everv 
dollar-and-a-half hotel from hcie to Seattle. I can \'isual- 
ize hundreds ol chambermaids, the country o\ er. com¬ 
ing in the morning >oii check out cind murmuring a 
blessing on \ our head. Don't you eyor have bad dreams, 
George, yvith that on your mind? 

GEORGE. Listen, May% are you gonna keep talking till Jerrv 
gets here? 

MAY {nervously). What’s Jeriv up to, George? Is he go¬ 
ing to land us something or isn't he? Iloyv rnueh longer 
are we going to lay’ around here? 

GEORGE. Don’t ask me—ask Jeri y. 

MAY. I'm gonna—and yve’ll have a showdown tonight. 
The Automat don’t spell home to me. 

GEORGE {just a literal hoi/). We don't liye tliere. 

MAY. We do ey^ery^thing but sleep there, and we’d be do¬ 
ing that if they’ could get beds into them slots. 

GEORGE. You oughta have patience. May. We’ve only been 
here four weeks. 

MAY, George, listen. Dumb as vou are, you ought to be 
able to get this: the bank-book savs there’s just one 
hundred and twentv-eight dollars left. One hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars. Get that? 

GEORGE. Sure. 

MAY. Well, how long do you think three people can live 
on that, with Jerry going to opening nights and you 
taking in the world series? 
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GEORGE. Something’ll turn up. It always does. (And /or 
good luck he cracks another nut) 

MAY. Well, I’m glad you like those goddam things—you’re 
certainly a lucky fellow. Because the way things are 
going you may have to live on ’em in another week. 

GEORGE. Go on. May—nobody could live on Indian nuts. 
There isn’t enough to ’em. Look—that’s all they are. 
(He cracks another; exhibits the contents) 

MAY. All right, George. (A moments restless pacing) 
Well, I suppose it’s another week of hanging around 
oflBces, and another series of those nickel-plated din¬ 
ners. I’m so sick of the whole business I could yell. 

GEORGE. You’re just blue, May. 

MAY. I wouldn’t wonder. Living alone in that hall bed¬ 
room—without even the crack of an Indian nut to 
cheer me up. . . . Well! I wanted to do it, and here I 
am. I guess it’s better than selling ninety-cent perfume 
to the feminine population of Connellsville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, but there’s times when I wish I was back there. 

GEORGE (brightly). Maybe we’ll play there some day. 

MAY (thafs dll she needs yet). It wouldn’t surprise me. 

GEORGE. I wonder if we’ll ever play Medallion—I haven’t 
been back for four years. 

MAY. Has it got an Automat? 

GEORGE. I don’t think so. 

MAY. We’ll never play it. 

GEORGE. Jerry played it once—that’s where he discovered 
me. He played the theatre I was working in—I was an 
usher. 

MAY. Yah, I remember. Too bad that was pre-Roxy, 
George—you’d have had a career. 

GEORGE. If I’d have stayed I might have been a lieuten¬ 
ant. One of the boys I started with is a major. 

MAY. Do you think they’ll ever have conscription for 
ushers? 
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GEORGE. Then Jerry came along and offered me this job. 
He said I was just right for it. 

MAY. He had a good eye. As far as Tm concenied vouVe 
best dead pan feeder in all show business. 

GEORGE. Donl the audiences like me, too? 

MAY. No one e\er gave birth in the aisle, George, but 
\ouVe all right. 

GEORGE. I love doing it, too. The longer we plav the act 
the more I like it. 

MAY {suddenhj looking at him), Gc.oge, vou and Jerrv 
ha\’e been bunking together for four vears. Isn’t Jerry 
a swell guv? 

GEORGE. He’s been a wonderful friend to me. 

MAY. I wouldn’t tell this to him, George, but I’ll never 
forget what 1 owe Jerrv Hyland. (Qnickli/) And don't 
you go telling him, either. 

GEORGE. I won’t tell him. How much do vou owe him? 

MAY {nearly ready to give up), George, please stop eat¬ 
ing those things—they’re going to \'our head. I don’t 
mean I owe him any monev. But he s never made me 
feel that we were anything but good friends, or that 
I’d have to feel anyways else to keep the job. 

GEORGE (not to he outdone). He never made me feel 
anything, either. 

MAY, Well, that’s just dandv. 

GEORGE. Shall I tell you something. May? 

MAY. I wish vou would. 

GEORGE. I think Jerry likes you. 

MAY. All right, George. 

GEORGE. No—I mean he really likes you—a whole lot. 

MAY. O.K., George. The question is: What do we do about 
bookings? Are we going to crash the big time or aren’t 
wc? 

GEORGE. We were doing all right on the small time. We 
could be working right along—}ou know what the 
Booking Office told us. 
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MAY. And you know where the Booking OflBce books us. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

GEORGE. I liked it there. 

MAY. What? 

GEORGE. We had a good dinner there. With jello. 

MAY. Look, George. Don’t you want to do anything else 
all your life but knock about all over the map as a 
small-time vaudeville actor? 

GEORGE. No. 

MAY. You don’t? 

c;eorge. No. 

MAY. Well, I guess that settles that, doesn’t it? You might 
as well go ahead and read. 

GEORGE. No, I feel like talking now. 

MAY. I feel like reading; now. 

(At which the door is fhing rather violently open and 
JERRY HYLAND enters the room, jerry hyland is your 
idea of the co7nplete bond salesman. Looking like one 
of those slick Mens Clothing Advertisements in 'A^anity 
FairC he completes the illusion by talking as if he had 
just stepped out of the picture. It is almost impossible 
not to like jerry immediately, and, if his talefit for 
salesmanship has been submerged bif that for second- 
rate acting, he makes up for it by being the first to tell 
you what a bum actor he really is and outlining a proj¬ 
ect to merge Ford and General Motors, jerry is in the 
early thirties, and the major part of his late twenties 
have been spent in concocting one scheme or another 
to get them out of Vaudeville and into the Big Money. 
Just at the moment he is laboring under the stress of 
sofue tremendous piece of news, and if is a moment or 
two before he can find the breath to tell them) 

may. \\Y'11, here w e are! When do we plav the Palace? 

GEORGE. Hello, JeiT\! 

may. Or did \*ou settle for the last half in Bridgeport? 

jEimY. Mav, it’s here! 
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MAY You got bookings? 

GEORGE. Is it the Palace? 

JERRY. Never nuiid about that! I’ve got some news for vou! 
I saw historv made tonight! 

MAY. What are vou talking about? 

GEORGE. You saw what? 

JERRY. l\ e just been to the opening of A1 Jolson’s talking 
picture. '‘The Jazz Singer.” 

MAY. Well, wTat of it? 

JERRY. And I'm telling vou it’s the greatest thing in the 
w'orld! 

MAY. There've been good pictures before, Jerrv— 

JERRY. Tm not talking about the picture! 1 mean the Vita- 
phone! 

MAY. The wTat? 

JERRY. The Vitaphone—the talkies! 

GEORGE. They talk. 

MAY. Oh, that! 

JERRY. That! You ought to hear them cheering, Mav! 
Evervbod\^ went nuts! I tell vou, May, it’s going to 
revolutionize the entire industry. It’s something so big 
I bet even the Vitaphone people don’t know what 
the\ ’ve got yet. You’ve got to hear it. May, to realize 
wTat it means. Whv, in six months from now— 

MAY. Come out of it, Jerry! What are you getting so het 
up about? It’s no money in your pocket, even if it is 
good! 

GEORGE. No! 

jEimY {pretty calmly, for him). No? {He takes in the pair 
of them) Well, we’re leaving for Los Angeles in the 
morning. 

MAY. What did you say? 

JERRY. We’re leaving for Los Angeles in the morning. 

GEORGE {all he wants are the facts). What time? 

MAY. Are you out of your mind? 

JERRY. Don’t you understand, May? For the next six 
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iSLoaCds they won't know which way to turn! All the 

a/c/s^^nJLfS are going fo M fklUSe/veS' Out In the 
coldy and somebody with brains and sense enough to 
use them is going to get into the big dough! The movies 
are back where they were when the De Milles and the 
Laskys first saw what they were going to amount to! 
Can t you see what it would mean to get in now? 

MAY. What do you mean get in, Jerry? What would we 
do there—act, or what? 

JERRY. No, no! Acting is small potatoes from now on! You 
can't tell what well do—direct, give orders, tell 'em 
how to do things! There's no limit to where we can go! 

MAY {vaguely groping). Yah, but what do we know 
about— 

JERRY. Good Lord, May! We've been doing nothing but 
playing the act in all the small-time houses in the coun¬ 
try. Suppose we do cut loose and go out there? What 
have we got to lose? 

GEORGE. A hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 

MAY. Shut up, George! I don't know, Jerry— 

JERRY. We gotta get out there, Mav! Before this Broad¬ 
way bunch climbs on the bandwagon. There's going 
to be a gold rush. May. There's going to be a trek out 
to HolK wood thatll make the 49'ers look sick. 

MAY. Y'mean thar's gold in them hills, Jerrv? 

JERRY. Gold and a black marble swimming pool, with the 
Jap chauffeur waiting outside the iron-grilled gate—all 
that and more. May, if we can w^ork it right and get in 
now\ They're panic-stricken out there! Thev'll fall on 
the neck of the first gu\^ that seems to know what it's 
all about! And that's why we gotta get there quick! 

MAY. Yah, but give me time to think, Jerrv. (A hand to 
her head) Suppose we don’t catch on right awav—how- 
are we going to live? You heard what the boy wonder 
said—a hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 
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|ERRY {exploding the bomhsheU), Ive got five hundred 
more! 

MAY. What! 

JERRY. I ve got five hundred more! Right iiere! 

MAY. Where’d vou get it? 

jEimY. Now don't \ell, May! I sold tlu‘ act! 

MAY. You did what? 

JERRY. I sold the act! I took one look at tliat picture and 
sold the act outrirfit to Eddie Garve\ and the Sherman 
Sisters for five hundred cash! Now don't get sore, Mav! 
It was the on!\^ thimj to do! 

MAY. {slowltj). No, Em not getting sore, Jerry, but— 

GEORGE (coming to life). You sold tlie act to the Sherman 
Sisters? 

JERRY. My God, if people once took a mule and a covered 
wagon, just because they heard of some mud that looked 
yellow, and endured hardships and went all the way 
across the countrv with their families—fought Indians, 
even—think what ifll mean, Mav, if we win out! No 
more traveling all over the countrv—li^mg in one place 
instead of— 

MAY (catching some of his excitement). Okav, Jerry— 
Em with vou! You had some helluva nerve, but count 
me in! 

JERRY. Good for you! How about \'ou, George? 

GEORGE. What? 

JERRY. Are you willing to take a chance with us—leave 
all this behind and cut loose for Holl\ wood? 

GEORGE. Well, but look—if vou sold the act— 

JERRY. Sure I sold the act! Were going out and try this 
new game! Now^ what do you say? 

isiAY. Come on, George! 

JERRY. lEs the chance of a lifetime! 

GEORGE. But whatll we do there? 

JERRY. We can talk that over on the train! The important 
thing is to get out there and to get there fast! 
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GEORGE. But if you’ve sold the act— 

(jerry gives up; may leaps into the breach. They are 
working in relays now) 

MAY {as to a child of ten). George, listen. Were giving 
up the act. We’re not going to do the act any more. 
Don’t vou understand that? 

j 

GEORGE. Yah, but he sold the act— 

{It seems that they sold the act) 

MAY. I understand that he sold the act. Look, George. 
There is a new invention called talking pictures. In 
these pictures the actors will not only be seen, but will 
also talk. For the first time in the history of pictures 
they will use their voices. {And in that moment a no¬ 
tion comes to her. Slowly she turns to jerry) I’ve got 
an idea. 

jerry. What? 

MAY. I think I know what we’re going to do out there. 

JERRY. Well? 

MAY. Most .of these bozoes haven’t ever talked on a stage! 
They’ve never spoken lines before! 

JERRY. They gotta learn, that’s all! 

MAY. You bet they do! And who’s going to teach them? 
We’ll open a school of elocution and voice culture! 

jerry. What? 

MAY. We’ll open a school, Jerry—teach ’em how to talk! 
They’re sure to fall for it, because they’ll be scared stiflF! 
We ll ha\ e them coming to us instead of our going to 
them! 

JERRY. Yah, but—but us with a school, Mav! We don’t 
know anvthino; about it! 

MAY. Maybe you don’t, but I went to one once, and it’s 
easv! 

JERRY. But what do you have to do? Gan I learn it? 

MAY. Sure! Anvhow, I’ll do all that! 

GEORGE {five minutes behind, as usual). What are you 
going to do? 
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MAY. I tell you it’s a natural, Jerry! 

JERRY (quieting hath of them). Shut up a minute, will 
\'oii? Let me think! Mavbe \'ou got hold of something! 
A school of elocution—it might not he a !iad idea. 

GEORGE (getting right down to the roof of it). WLat’s elo¬ 
cution? 

MAY. It’s a swell idea! And if I know actors, Jerr\', theyll 
come running! Whv, between von and I and the lamp- 
post here— ( She takes in george, and if\s rcaJh/ the best 
notice he's had from her in sonn -^ime) —it's the best 
idea anybody ever had! How soon we gonna leave? 

jerry. Tomorrow! I want vou to see the picture first! 

MAY, O.K.! Twenty-five of that five hundred goes for books 
on elocution first thing in the morning! I’ll learn this 
racket or know the reason whv! 

GEORGE. But wLat’ll I do? I don’t know^ anything about 
elocution! 

MAY. George, you don’t know’ anything about anything, 
and if what they sav about the movies is true, you’ll 
go far! (Swinging to jerry) So help me, Jerry, it’ll 
w’ork out like a charm—vou waitch if it doesn’t! It’s 
coming back to me already—I remember Lesson No. 1. 

JERRY. Well, if you’re sure vou can get awav with it, May— 

MAY. It’s a cinch! Just watch! Come here, George! 

GEORGE. What? 

MAY. Sav ‘'California, here I come.” 

GEORGE. Huh? 

MAY. Don’t argue—say it! 

GEORGE. “California, here I come.” 

MAY. Now, then—stomach in, chest out! Wait a minute 
—maybe it’s the other way around! No, that’s right— 
stomach in, chest out! Now^ say it again! 

GEORGE (better this time). “California, here I come.” 

MAY (working him up to a pitch). Now this time with 
feeling! You are about to start on a great adventure— 
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the covered wagon is slowly moving across the plains 
to a marble swimming pool! 

JERRY. Come on, George—give it everything! 

GEORGE (with feeling phis). “California, here I come.’ 
JERRY. Yay! 

MAY. It works, Jerry—it works! 

JERRY. And if it works on George itll work on anybody! 
MAY. California, here we come! 

Curtain 


SCENE II 

(The corner of a Pullman car, on a train Los Angeles 
bound. The regulation Pullman, with may, jerry, and 
GEORGE slumped down in their seats in various attitudes. 
JERRY is in the middle of his hundredth cross-word 
puzzle, GEORGE is busy with variety and the inevitable 
Indian nuts, while may gazes straight ahead, a troubled 
expression in her eyes. There is a silence, broken only 
by the cracking of the shells) 

MAY. This dust is about an inch thick on me. (There is a 
pause, and, as usual in any pause, george cracks an In¬ 
dian nut) George! 

GEORGE. Yeah? 

MAY. Do those things come without shells on them? 

GEORGE. I don’t think so. Why? 

MAY. A few more days of hearing you crack them and 
ril go bugs. 

GEORGE. I didn’t know they were bothering you, May. 

MAY. I was keeping it secret. ( Opens the book on her lap. 
Reads with venom) “To teachers of the culture of the 
human voice—” 
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jerry (busy over his puzzle). What’s a four-letter word 
for actor? 

MAY (she knows that one). Dope. (Reading again) ‘We 
strongly urge the use of abdominal breathing as a funda¬ 
mental principle in elocutionary training. This is a very 
simple operation and the following methods may be 
used.” 

(There eriters, pillow in hand, a negro port™) 

PORTER. You ready to have your berth made up? 

MAY. No! 

PORTER. Yes, ma’am. 

MAY. All vou people know is make up berths. The minute 
it gets dark vou want to make up liertlis. 

PORTER. Lots of times folks wants ’em made up. 

MAY. Where are we now—pretty near out of this desert? 

PORTER. No’m, I guess we’re still in it. Pretty dusty, all 
right. 

MAY. It is, huh? 

PORTER. Yes, ma’am, it’s dusty, all right. Dust all over. 
See here? (He shows her) 

MAY. Thanks. 

PORTER (blandly wiping the dust ojj on the pillow). You 
welcome. Anything else you want? 

MAY. No, that’s all, thank you. I just wanted to know if it 
was dusty. 

PORTER. Yes, ma’am, it is. 

MAY. I’m ever so much obliged. 

PORTER. I guess this your first trip out, ain’t it, ma’am? 

MAY. How did you know? 

PORTER. ’Count of your noticing the dust that way. I’ve 
taken out lots of folks—I mean that was going out for 
the moving pictures, like you folks—and they always 
notices the dust 

MAY. They do, huh? 

PORTER. Yes, ma’am. But coming back they don’t generally 
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care so much. {And having planted this sweet thought 
he departs) 

MAY. Did you hear that? Coming back thev don't generally 
care so much. 

JERRY. Oh, come out of it, May! If we don't put up a front 
like a million dollars, we're lost! 

MAY. You know how much of a bankroll we've got, Jerry, 
and how long it's going to last. And this elocution idea 
—how do we know it's going to work? 

JERRY. It's just around the corner, if we keep our nerve! 
Think what it'll mean, May, if we put it over! 

MAY. Well, I mustn’t go out there this way—it's aging 
me. But my God, wouldn't you think the railroad would 
put a couple of mountains in here somewhere? Tm so 
sick of looking at wheat and corn— (A nut cracks) 
—and those nuts cracking are beginning to sound like 
cannons going off. 

GEORGE. Wh\', May— 

MAY. Oh—go ahead and crack two at a time and see if I 
care. I'm going out to the ladies' smoker—mavbe I'll 
hear a good dirty storv. 

{She goes. In the distance the train whistle is heard) 

JERRY. George! 

GEORGE {deep in variety ). Uh-huh. 

JERRY. You and I have got to pull Ma\' out of this. Y'under- 
stand? 

GEORGE. Sure. 

jEimY. We\ e got to keep her spirits up—keep telling her 
we re going to get away with it. 

GEORGE. All right. 

JERRY. If she starts anything with vou, come right back 
at her. W e can't fail. We're pioneers in a new field. The 
talkies are the thine; of the future and there's crohie; to 

o o o 

be no stopping them. Got that? 

GEORGE {glibly). The legitimate stage had better look to 
its laurels. 
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JERRY (somewhat bowled over). What? 

GEORGE. The legitimate stage had better look to its laurels. 
It’s in “\^arietv.” 

JERRY. Sure! That’s the idea. 

GEORGE. Here is a medium that combines the wide scope 
of the motion picture with the finer qualities of the 
stage proper. It’s an interview with Mr. Katzenstein. 

JERRY. Let me see it. 

GEORGE (wound up). It affords opportunities for enter* 
tainment— 

JERRY. All right, all right. 

(may returns) 

MAY, Say, what do you think? 

GEORGE. What? 

MAY. I just saw somebody I know—an\iiow, 1 used to 
know her. 

JERRY. Who is it? 

MAY. This may mean something. Jerr\—mayl)e tlie luck’s 
chan^ino;. 

JERRY. It’s Gloria Swanson and slie wants to tak(' lessons. 

MAY. Gloria Swanson nothing! It’s Helen Hobart! 

GEORGE. Helen Hobart! I read her stuff. 

MAY. Sure \ ou do, and a million like you. America’s fore¬ 
most mo\ie critic. 

GEORGE. And she’s on this train? 

JERRY. Ho\^^ well do you know lua ? 

MAY. We used to troupe togeth(’r. I kne \v her w(*ll enough 
to tell her she was a rotten actress. 

JERRY. What’ll we do? Gan we get her in here? 

MAY. We’ve got nothing to lose. 

JERRY. Ring the bell, George! 

GEORGE (pressing the buzzer). Helen Hobart! 

JERRY. Sav, if she ever sponsored us we’d have all Holly¬ 
wood begging to get in. She’s a powerful important 
lady, and don’t you forget it. 

may. I don’t know whether she’ll remember me or not— 
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I didn’t dare stop and say hello. The way I feel today 
rd break down and cry if anybody ritzed me. 

JERRY (as the PORTER appears). There’s a woman named 
Miss Helen Hobart in the next car— 

MAY. Talking to a young girl. You page her and tell her 
Miss May Daniels would like to see her. 

PORTER. Yes, ma’am. 

MAY. And come right back and tell me what she says. 
{The PORTER goes) I’d like to talk to the old battleship 
again, if only to see her strut her stuff. She’s the original 
iron horse, all right. 

JERRY. How long is it since you knew her? 

MAY. Plenty. Now listen. If you ever let her know we’re 
just a small-time vaudeville act vou’ll get the prettiest 
freeze-out you ever saw. Unless she thinks vou’re some¬ 
body she won’t even notice vou. 

JERRY. Well, what’ll we tell her? Let’s get together on a 
storv! 

MAY. Leave it to me. This is mv partv. 

GEORGE. Don’t make up anv lies about me. 

jEimY. Say, if we could ever get her interested! Her stuff 
is svndicated all over the eountrv. 

GEORGE. It’s in two hundred and three newspapers. I was 
just reading it. {He produces the paper) 

MAY. Yah. It’s an awful thought, Jerrv, but there must be 
thousands of guys like George reading that stuff every 
day. 

GEORGE. But it’s good. 

MAY. And thinking it’s good, too. {She takes the paper 
from GEORGE) Get this, Jerry. '‘Hollywood Happenings, 
by Helen Hobart. Well, movie fans, Wednesday night 
was just a furore of excitement—the Gold Room at the 
Stilton just buzzed with the news. But your Helen has 
managed to get it to you first of all. What do you think? 
Tina Fair is having her swimming pool done over in 
egg-shell blue.” How do you like that? 
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GEORGE. Nice color. 

JERRY. TheyVe all got s^\Tmming pools! 

MAY. And if I know Helen she lives and acts just like this 
column of hers. Did I hear that door^ 1 did. (She has 
taken a quick peep) Here she comes! 

(Making quite an entrance of it, Helen hobart comes in. 
HELEN is an important figure in The Fourth Largest 
Industry, and she looks and acts pretty much like an 
important figure in The Fourth Largest Industry. She 
positively glitters. Jewels stud her person from the smart 
diamond arrow in her hat to the buckles of her shoes, 
and her entire ensemble is the Hollywood idea of next 
years style d la Metro-Goldwyn) 

HELEN. My dear! How perfectly lovely! How nice to think 
of your being on this train! 

MAY. Helen, you look marvelous! 

HELEN. Thank you dear, you haven't changed at all. 

MAY. Really? I expected living abroad would change me 
somewhat. 

HELEN. What? 

MAY. But let me introduce you to my business manager, 
Mr. Jerome Hyland— 

HELEN. How do you do? 

MAY. And my technical advisor, Doctor Lewis. 

HELEN. How do you do, Doctor? 

(jerry murmurs an acknowledgment, but (;f/)rge is too 
stunned to speak) 

MAY. Please sit down, Helen, and chat a while. 

HELEN. Thanks, I will. There’s some little girl back in my 
car who discovered I was Helen Hobart, and she simply 
won’t let me be. That’s why I was so glad to get away. 
She’s been reading my column, and she just can t be¬ 
lieve I’m human like herself—(A modest little laugh) 
—thinks I’m some sort of goddess. If you knew how 
much of that sort of thing I get! 
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MAY (innocently). You’re doing some sort of newspaper 
work, aren’t you? 

HELEN (amazed). My dear—didn’t you know? 

MAY. Don’t tell me you’re a film actress? 

HELEN (with measured definiteness—from a great height), 
I write the most widely syndicated column in the 
United States. Anybody who reads the newspapers— 
but where on earth have you been, my dear, that you 
haven’t heard about me? 

MAY. I’ve been living in England for the last eight years, 
Helen. That’s probably why I didn’t know. But go on 
and tell me. I’m frightfully interested. 

HELEN. Well — ! ( She settles herself—after all, this is quite 
a chance) If you don’t know, my dear, I can’t quite tell 
\ oil all\ But I think I can say in all modesty that I am 
one of the most important figures in the industry. You 
know, it was I who gave America Gary Cooper and 
Rex the Wonder Horse. Yes, I’ve done very well for 
mvself. You know I alwa\s cotdd write. May, but I 
never expected to be the Helen Hobart! Oh, I can’t tell 
you everything, one-two-three, but mo\4e-goers all over 
the country take mv word as law. Of course I earn a 
perfectb’ fabulous salary—but I’m hardly allowed to 
but/ ant/thing —Tm simplv deluged with gifts. At Christ¬ 
mas, mv dear—well, vou’ll hardlv believe it. but just 
before I came East thev presented me with a home in 
Beverly Hills! 

MAY {in spiic of herself). No kidding! 

HELEN. Thev said I deserved it—that I simply lived in the 
studios, i always take an interest in new pictures in 
production, vou know, and suggest things to them— 
and the\' said that I ought to have a home I could go 
to and get awav from the studios for a while. Wasn’t 
that marvelous? 

MAY. Marvelous! 
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HELEN. I call it Parwarmet. I have a penchant for titles. 

MAY. You call it what? 

HELEN. Par\vai*met. You see, I alwavs call nu’ vifts after 
the people who give them to me—ratlier a nice tiiought, 
you know. And I didn't want to offend anvl'odv in this 
case, so I called it after the three of them—Paramount, 
Warner, Metro-Goldwyn—the first s\ liable of each. 
Pai*A\"armet. 

GEORGE. Won't Fox be sore? 

HELEN. Oh, no, Doctor. Because the Fox Studios ga\ e me 
a wonderful kennel, and 1 have twc'ive magnificent 
dogs, all named after Fox executives. But listen to me 
rattling on and not asking a word al)out you\ Tell me 
what you’ve been doing. And what in the world took 
you abroad for eight years? The last I heard of vou— 

MAY (quickly). Yes, I know. Well, of course, I never ex¬ 
pected to stay in the theatre—that is, not as an actress. 
I always felt that I was better equipped to teach. 

HELEN. Teach? 

MAY. Voice culture. I began with a few private pupils, 
and then when I was abroad Lady Tree persuaded me 
to take her on for a while, and from that I drifted into 
opening a school, and it’s been very successful. Of 
course I accept only the verv best people. Mr. Hy¬ 
land and Dr. Lewis are both associated with me, as I 
told you— 

HELEN. And now you’re going to open a school in Holly¬ 
wood! 

MAY. What? Why, no—we hadn’t expected— 

jerry. Hollywood? We hadn't thought about it. 

HELEN. Wait till I tell vou! Of course vou don’t know, but 
something is happening at the present time that is sim¬ 
ply going to revolutionize the entire industry. They’ve 
finally perfected talking pictures] 

may. No! 

HELEN. Yes! And you can’t imagine what it’s going to 
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meanl But here’s the point! Every actor and actress in 
the industry will have to learn to talk, understand? And 
if voe were to open the first school—my dear! 

MAY. But Helen, we couldn’t think of such a thing! 

JERRY. Oh, no. Miss Hobart! 

GEORGE. Sure! That’s why we— 

(jerry silences him) 

HELEN. I simply won’t take no for an answer! 

MAY. But what about our school in London? 

JERRY. We’ve got a good deal of money tied up in London, 
Miss Hobart. 

HELEN. May—America needs you. You’re still, I hope, a 
loyal American? 

MAY. Oh, yes, yes. But— 

HELEN. Then it’s settled. This is Fate, May—our meeting 
—and in the industry Fate is the only thing we bow to. 

MAY. But— 

HELEN. Now please—not another word! Oh, but this is 
marvelous—right at this time! Of course it’ll take a cer¬ 
tain amount of money to get started, but I know just 
the man we’ll take it to—Herman Glogauer! You know 
—the Glogauer Studios! 

MAY. Well, I’m not sure— 

JERRY. Oh, yes, of course! 

GEORGE. Yah! 

HELEN. I’ll send him a telegram right awav, and ask for 
an appointment. 

JERRY. That’s a good idea! George! 

(GEORGE presses the buzzer) 

MAY. Is he important? 

HELEN. Oh, my dear! 

JERRY. Is he important? 

GEORGE. You bet! 

HELEN. One of the biggest! And he’s the man who first 
turned down tlie \Ytaphone! 

MAY. He did? 
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HELEN. So he buys evenjthing now! Why, he just sio;ned 
that famous playwright—you know. Ma\’—that Arme¬ 
nian who writes all those wonderful pIa^ s and things. 

MAY. Noel Coward. 

HELEN. That's right! Of course you people can't realize, 
but a school of voice culture, opening up at this time— 
well! I should say mv half interest alone wouhl luing 
me in I just don't know how much! (It scc77}s that 
HELEN is declaring herself in) Because therc^s abso¬ 
lutely no limit to where the talki.r are going—just no 
limit! Tell me, Doctor— 

(GEORGE fails to respond ) 

Doctor— 

(GEORGE, spurred on by jerry, pays attention) 

What do you think of this marvelous dexelopment in 
the motion pictures? Just what is vour opinion? 

MAY {trying to save the day). Well, the Doctor hasn’t 
had much time— 

JERRY. He looks after the scientific end. 

GEORGE {coming right through with it). I think the legiti¬ 
mate stage had better look to its laurels. 

HELEN. My words exactly! Just what I’ve been saving in 
my column! 

GEORGE {blossoming). It combines the wide scope of the 
motion picture with the finer qualities of the ^stage 
proper. 

HELEN. That’s very true. May, you’\ e got a great brain 
here. {To george again) I do want to talk to you some¬ 
time, Doctor. I want to discuss voice and body control 
with you. 

GEORGE. It affords opportunities for entertainment— 

(There arrives, at this point, miss susan walker. 1 he first 
glimpse of susan makes it obvious that she and george 
have been "‘made for each other.^^ susan walker, to 
give you the idea immediately, is the female counter¬ 
part of GEORGE, very young, very pretty, very charm- 
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ing, and, as you must have guessed by this time, very 
dumb. She has a number of cute little mannerisms of 
the sort that intrigue the stronger sex, and a complete 
and unshakeable belief in her powers as an actress. 
She flutters about a good deal, and her anxiety not to 
lose her contact with Helen makes her positively twit¬ 
ter) 

SUSAN {who is not at all bashful). Oh, hello, Miss Hobart! 
You said you were coming back, and I waited— 

HELEN. Yes, dear, but this is very important. I can’t talk 
to you now. 

SUSAN. When can vou talk to me? 

HELEN. Tm sure I don’t know. Later. 

SUSAN. I only want to ask you some questions. 

HELEN. I understand, but I’m busy, dear. 

SUSAN. Because you could be of such help to me. 

HELEN. Yes, dear. 

GEORGE {who has been showing a growing interest). 

Wouldn’t you like to sit down? 

SUSAN. Oh, thank you. I— 

HELEN {compelled to introduce her). This is little Miss— 

SUSAN. Susan Walker. 

HELEN. Susan Walker. She’s the little girl I was telling 
you about. 

GEORGE ( to SUSAN ). Are you going to act in the pictures? 

HELEN. She wants to—ves. Tell me. Doctor— 

SUSAN. Tin going to tr\’ to, if I can get started. I don't know 
very much about it. 

HELEN. She doesn’t know verv much about it. 

GEORGE. You could go to oui* school! Mav! 

SUSAN. What? 

HELEN. Yes, ves, of course. Now run along, dear, and read 
the Book of the Month or somethin 2 ;. We re verv busv. 

SUSAN. Well, but vou will let me talk to you later, won’t 
vou? 

HELEN. Yes, of course, dear. 
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SUSAN. Good-bye. (Her glance sweeps the others; rests 
timidly on george for a second) 

GEORGE. Are you right in the next car? 

SUSAN. i\o, Tm in Number 20—with m\’ mother. 

HELEN. She's with her mother. 

GEORGE. I ll take you back, if vou want 

MAY. Yes, vou do that, Georo;e. That'll he fine. 

SUSAN. Oh, thank vou verv much. 

HELEN. You won’t stav long, will you Doctor? Because I 
want to hear more of vour ideas. I can see thal \ou’ve 
given it thought. 

GEORGE (piloting SUSAN oiit). No, ril be right—that is, 
unless— (He takes refuge in turning to si^san) —what’s 
your mother’s name? Mrs. Walker? 

(They go) 

[lELEN. What a man! He must ha\'e Ix'cn enormous in 
England! 

MAY. \^erv big! Wasn’t he? 

[ERRY. Yes, indeed! 

lELEN. Mav, do you think we can keep Ihm in Amc'rica? 

MAY. Jerrv, can we keep him in America? 

ERRY. I think wc can keep him in America. 

MAY. I guess we can keep him in America— 

iFLEN. Marvelous! How much would it cost. May, to start 
tilings going? 

o o o 

ERRY. Fiftv thousand! 

HAY. A hundred thousand! 

lELEN. Oh, that’s more like it. Now we g(‘t to Hollywood 
Tuesday! On Wednesda\ evcrvbod}' gathc'rs at the Stil¬ 
ton— 

(The falling curtain cuts iheni off) 

SCENE HI 

The gold room of the Hotel Stilton, in Los Angeles. FMrly 
de Mille. Gold-encrusted walls, heavy diamond-cut 
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chandelier, gold brocade hangings and simply impos¬ 
sible settees and chairs. There is an air of such complete 
phoneyness about the room that an innocent observer, 
unused to the ways of Hollywood, rather expects a di¬ 
rector suddenly to appear from behind a door and yell: 
''All right, boys! Take it awayr 

This particular room, for all its gaudiness, is little more 
than a passage to the room where Hollywood really 
congregates—so you can imagine what that is like. 
The evening\s function is approaching its height, and 
through the room, as the curtain rises, there pass various 
gorgeous couples—one woman more magnificently 
dressed than another, all swathed in ermine and so hung 
with orchids that ifs sometimes a little difficult to see 
the girl. The women, of course, are all stunningly beauti¬ 
ful. They arc babbling of this and that phase of Holly¬ 
wood life as they cross the room—"This new thing, 
dialogue'^—"Why didnt you introduce me to him—I 
just stood there like a foot—"If wasn't the right time — 
Til fake tjou to him when thct/rc ready to cast the pic¬ 
ture." Through if all an unseen orchestra is grinding out 
"Sonny Bo//," and it keeps right on plai/ing "Sonny Boy' 
all evening. Because it seems there was a man named 
Jolsoti. 

Weaving through the guests is a (1(;a]u:ttk c;irl— hut not 
just an ordinary cigarette girl. Like every other girl in 
Hollt/wood, she is beautiful enough to take your breath 
awaif. Moreover, she looks like CMteta Garbo, and knows 
it. Hers is not a mere invitation to buy her wares: on 
the contrary, her ''Cigars^ (dgarettes!" is charged w ith 
onotioii. You never can tell, of course, whc)} a director 
is g(ung to come along. 

The (OAT (iiF(’K GIRL, ccrtainlij the most beautiful girl in 
the w'orld, buttonholes the cigarette girl as the crowd 
thins out) 
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COAT CHECK GIRL. Sav, I got a tip for you, Kate. 

CIGARETTE GIRL. Yah? 

COAT CHECK GIRL. I was out to Universal todav — I heard 
they was going to do a shipwreck picture. 

CIGARETTE GIRL. Not enougli sound. The\'Ve making it a 
college picture—glee clubs. 

COAT CHECK GIRL. That was this morning. It’s French Revo¬ 
lution now. 

CIGARETTE GIRL, lah? There ought to be something in that 
for me. 

COAT CHECK GIRL. Sure! There’s a call out for prostitutes 
for Wednesday. 

CIGARETTE GIRL. Say, I m going out there! Remember that 
prostitute I did for Paramount? 

COAT CHECK GIRL. Yah, but that was silent. This is for talk¬ 
ing prostitutes. 

(She drops info a respcctfid silence as a f^reat procession 
enters the room. It is headed htj phyllis fontaine and 
FLORABEL LEIGH, two of filmdoins brightest and most 
gorgeous lights—or at least they were until yesterday, 
when Sound hit the industry. They are dressed to the 
hilt and beyond it—ermines, orchids, jewels. Behind 
each of them walks a maid, and the maids are hardly 
less beautiful than their mistresses. Next come a pair of 
CHAUFFEURS— tall, liandsomc men, who were clearly 
cut out to be great lovers, and who will be just as soon 
as the right director corncs along. Each of the chauf¬ 
feurs leads a Russian wolfhound—smartly jacketed ani¬ 
mals who are doing their respective bits to celebrate the 
fame of their mistresses. For on one jacket is lettered: 
'Thyllis Fontaine in i:>iamond Dust and Rouge'" and 
on the other: 'Tdorabel Leigh in 'Naked Souls.'" All in 
all, it is on imposing procession. Led by its haughty 
stars, it advances and prepares for the Grand Fmtrance. 
The maids remove their mistresses ermine coats; per¬ 
form those last little powdering rites) 
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MISS LEIGH s CHAEFFEUR. Is the staircase clear? 

COAT CHECK GIRL. YeS, it is. 

MISS Leigh’s chauffeur. The staircase is clear. 

MISS Leigh’s maid. The staircase is clear, Miss Leigh. 

MISS foxtaixe’s maid. The staircase is clear. Miss Fon¬ 
taine. 

MISS LEKai’s maid {si^tuilUn^ io a chauffeur). Boris, 
plf'ase. 

{One of the ^reat do^s is passed over io his mistress) 

taiss FovrAiNES MAID ( repeafinn^ the operation C Katrina, 
pl(‘ase. 

\ Do^s on leash, theij are ])oscd for their moment of iii- 
umph. As thei/ sweej) out of the room you hear their 
voices for the first time. Mat/ thei/ he charitabh/ de- 
scril)ed as Prettt/ Bad?) 

FLORAHEL {froui tlic depths of her bower of orchids). If 
tluA ])ut us at tliat hack table Fin going to raise an a\v- 
lul stink. 

PHYLLIS. Yes, God damn it, tlu‘\ ouglit to know liv this 
time. . . . 

{Thetf arc <^one. There is a moment's relaxation on the 
part of the Other Half) 

A (HAi EEEX'R. You girls woikiiig this week? 

ci(;ARy';rrK (aiiL. \o, we ain't. 

THE oTii™ (THAI EFEUR. Uiiiversal s doing a college picture. 

( A RELLRGV bouiuls ill ) 

BFXLHOY. Sa\, 1 hear \ ou bovs are all set out at Unix ersal! 
Frcncli l\e\oliitiou picture. 

(TiAUEEEuu. Xo, tlicv chaugcd it. It’s a collee;e picture. 

BELLBOY, It s Re\'olution again—the\ just changed it back, 
down in the Men's Room. 

CIGAREITE (URL. Oh, tluit's gOod! 

BELLBOY. Yah, on account of the sound. They're going to 
be phning the guillotine all through, (i/e strums an 
imaginary banjo) 
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MAID. That means Tm out of it. I don't know one note from 
another. 

CHAUFFEUR. You caii’t tell. Let's see what it is in the morn¬ 
ing. 

(The MAIDS and chauffeurs arc ^onc) 

BELLBOY. What do you think happened about fixe minutes 
ago? I was down in the Men's Room, singing, and Mr. 
Katzenstein came in. 

COAT CHECK GIRL. That's a break! 

CIGARETTE GIRL. Did he hear vou? 

BELLBOY. You bet he heard me! Said I had a great voice 
and told me to come and see him! What do x oii think of 
that? 

COAT CHECK GIRL. Gosli, I wisli he’d come into the ladies’ 
room. 

(They go) 

{There runs on, in great excitement, miss susan walker. 
She is followed by her mother) 

SUSAN. Mother! Come on! Hurry up! 

MRS. WALKER. Yes, dear. 

SUSAN. This is wonderful here! Look! {Peers into the next 
room) There’s where they re all going to eat! 

MRS. WALKER. Ycs, dear. Don’t over-excite yourself. 

SUSAN. But mother, imagine! Practically every big star in 
Hollywood will be here. 

MRS. WALKER. Yes, I know, dear. 

SUSAN. This is where they come every Wednesday. They’re 
all over the place now. Look! Can vou recognize any¬ 
one? 

MRS. WALKER (peering). Isn’t that John Cilbert? 

SUSAN. Where? WTere? 

MRS. WALKER. Ovcr there! Right near that post! 

SUSAN. Mother! That's a waiter! 

MRS. WALKER. Well, I’m sure 1 don’t know how one is to 
tell. Ever\^ man we see looks more and more like John 
Cilbert. 
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SUSAN. Well, we’ll see some of the real ones tonight, 
mother. Dr. Lewis said we’re sure to see everyone. 

MRS. WALKER. If there’s so many people trying to be pic¬ 
ture actors, I’m afraid they’ll never give ipxi a chance. 

SUSAN. Oh, but it’s different now— 

(And right now John gilbert himself enters the room. 
Anyhow it looks like him. It is a careful, measured en¬ 
trance—ohciously designed to impress. With a good 
deal of deliberation he slowly turns his head, revealing 
the profile of an Apollo, susan and her mother are ter¬ 
rifically impressed. At this moment a new couple enter 
the room—a dashingly handsome couplc\ of course) 

THE MAN (chatting as he enters). I just saw her down¬ 
stairs. W’ouldn’t you think, after tlie pre\iew of that 
last picture, that she’d stay home' and hide? 

niE GIRL. Thev ’ve no shame, some of them. 

I’HE MAN (sighting the handsome stranger). Oh, Ernest! 

ERNEST (for that is indeed his namey Yes, Mr. Weisskopf? 

THE MAN. Lin expecting some guests—two gentlemen and 
a la(l\'. M^ill \ou see that the\’'r(' lirouglit to mv talile? 

ERNEST (hou'itig much too low for John Gilbert). Yes, sir. 
\\‘r\' <j;o()(l, sir. 

(The couple continue their stroll as susan and her mother 
relax in disap])ointmcnt) 

THE (.IRE. \\ lio was that man that came over to Diane’s 
table'—must ha\ e been one of her new ones, eh? 

THE MAN. Must luu c becu. 

THE GIRL. I gi\e him about three weeks. 

(They go. The late John Gilbert addresses si\san and 
MRS. m alker) 

ERNEST. Am thing 1 can do for \ou. Madam? 

MRS. WALKER. WllV, llO, I ilUCSS IlOt. 

. c* 

si’SAN. IIa\ e an\' of the stars arri\Td \ et? 

ERNEST. Wtv few, Miss. It's onl\' nine-thirty. There are one 
or two cowboy stars here, but I don't suppose vou'd be 
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srsAN. Oh, no. 

MRS. WALKER. I doii’t like Westerns \'er\’ iniicli. 

ERNEST. Of course no one of any coij>e(juei}t gets here 
before ten. "iou get a smattering ol Fnst National and 
Pa the about nine-thirty, but you don't get Ihiited Artists 
until ten-fifteen. 

susAX. But the}'ll ali he here, won't tlle^ “P* 

ERNEST. Oh, }’es. Everyone who is ol an\ importance in 
the industiA' comes lune c\crv Wednesda\ night. 

MRS. WALKER. M\', vou must find it iiiteresting! 

ERNEST, ^'es, you get life out here. In fact, I g('t most of the 
ideas for mv scenarios right luae in tlu‘ liot('l. 

SUSAN. Scenarios? Mother, he's a scenario writca! 

MRS. WALKER. Reall\ ? 

ERNEST {modcsthj). I dabble a bit, tliat's all. 

SUSAN. Have \ on had any produced? Who was in them? 

ERNEST. Well, Paramount is dickering for sonu^thing of 
mine right jiow. 

MRS. WALKER. It is? 

SUSAN. How proud \ou must feel! 

Ei^NEST. Well- of course, one ne\'er knows. 

MRS. WALKER. Ihit to havc Paramount dickcuing! 

SUSAN. Mdio is the stor\’ for? T hope it's (irc‘ta Ckirbo. 

ERNEST. AVell- Miss Garbo's all riglit, but — (lie Incaks off. 
appcircniJii .s/g/?/h?g someone in the next room. The 
women exeitedhj foUoic his ^aze) 

SUSAN. \Mio is iti-^ 

ERNEST. I iliink — \es, it is! It's BiukK Rogers! 

SI' SAN. It i^'? 

Mies. WALKER. Rcallv? \Miere? 

ERNEST. You're \ caA' hick\ , ladies! OiiK nii)e-f(>rty-fi\T and 
you\c not BudcK' Rogca's! 

(The women rush off. ^ur^Un^ in their exeitemcnf. As 
i:rnest follows them another rouple crosses the room, 
talking as they go) 

THE M,\N. So I said to Katzenstcin, ‘AMiy don't wc buy it? 
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It s the biggest thing in New York to-day—'Strange In¬ 
terlude/ And look at the name you get! Eugene O’Neill!” 

THE GIRL. Well, did he write the music too? 

THE MAN. No, he just did the libretto. But if we can get 
him out here I’ve got a great guv to team him up with. 
Ih^’s a little Jewish fellow— 

(Theij arc fionc. But alreadtj another couple is present) 

niE MAN. What’s the use of vour meeting him? The part 
isn’t \'Our tvpe. The girl is eigliteen vears old and a 
virgin. 

THE CURL. Well, I look eighteen under lights, and I can talk 
lik(‘ a virgin. 

(Thet/ too depart. On their heels enters george —rather a 
heicildcred george, a good deal impressed hi/ evert/’ 
thing that is going on around him. Ilis et/cs take in the 
room. The cigarette girl glides on; finding someone 
present, she at once drops into character) 

C’ic.AREiTE caiu. (in the tcell-known Garbo manner). Will 
—\ oil—ha\c'—some—cigarettes? 

geor(;e (scared), \\1iv—no. No. 

GKCAiuaTT: GIRL (and from her tone you gather that george 
is really the father of her child). Verv well. I'm—sorn’— 
1—intriuh'd. ( She goes. (a:oRc;E iccighs his decision for 
a motuent. then decides that he had better get out of 
there. Before he can do so. hoicever. susan rushes in ) 

SESAN. Hello, (T’orge. Isn’t it exciting? Seeing all the stars 
and e\er\ thing! 

GEORia:. I should sav so! 

SUSAN. 1 left mother at the staircase, watching them all 
walk down. Ilolh wood is even better than I dreamed 
it would be! Aren’t \ou erazv about it? 

georc;e. It's wonderful, all right. It kinda reminds me of 
the first time I went to the circus—onlv there's no ele¬ 
phants. 

SI SAN. I can hardl\' wait till I become a star—when I can 
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do the things they do, and have in\ self pointed out to 
tourists. 

GEORGE, ril tell \’0U something, Susan, if you pioinise not 
to breathe it. Who do you think we'o' goine; to meet 
here tonight? 

SUSAN. Who? 

GEORGE. Herman Glogauer, one of tiu' biggest motion-pic¬ 
ture producers in the countrw 

SUSAN. Really? Oh, George, will \xni t(‘ll liiiii about me— 
see if he’ll give me a part? 

GEORGE. Sure. That’s what I’m meeting him for. 

SUSAN. Oh, GeoiTie! 

o 

(mrs. WALKER cutcvs iu cxcitcnicut^ 

MRS. WALKEiL Susaii, I just saw - 

SUSAN. Mother, what do vou think? Dr. Lewis is meeting 
Herman Glogauer here tonight and he's going to tell 
him all about me! 

MRS. WALKLTc Well, isn’t that fine? A big man like that 
coming here to talk about Susan! 

SUSAN. Where’s he going to be? Right here? Will you in¬ 
troduce me to him? 

MRS. WALKm. You just Icave it to Dr. Lewis, dear. 

GEORGE. I think you’d be just great in talkies—the wav you 
recite and ever\ thing. I told Mav all about those poems 
you recited. Especiallv that one—wliat was it? 

MRS. WALKEiL ‘'Boots”? Bv Rudvaixl Kij)lii)g? 

GEORGE. Yes, that’s it. 

SUSAN (to a pedal accompaniment). “Boots, boots, boots, 
boots, movin’ up and down again— V\\l\ scvtu, nine, 
eleven, four and twentv mil(‘S todav — ’ 

GEORGE ifryinii to stop Iwr). Yc-ali, veah, that's the one. 
She told HiC she sort of felt Susan recited “Boots” from 
the minute slie laid eves on her. Does she do that one 
about ‘Tt Takes a Heap of Loving to—” 

SUSAN. “To Make a House a Home ”? Oh, ves. 
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MRS. WALKER. That’s one of her best. 

GEORGE. Miss Daniels said vou probably did. She felt a lot 
more things about vou, too. I guess she’s pretty inter¬ 
ested. 

MRS. WALKER. Would shc Want to i^iv e her an audition? 

georc;e. I don’t think she’ll ha\ e to. I told her how Susan 
made me feel—when that man in the poem goes crazy 
how I felt sort of weak nnself—and she said she 
wouldn't want to take a chance. 

MRS. W ALKER. You’x (' been wonderful to us. Doctor. I’d 
just trust Susan ainwhere, ainwhere with vou—I told 
her today I thought \ou w ere the most harmless motion- 
pietur(‘ man in the business. 

GEORca:. Sa\', I'm going to trv to live up to that. 

(may conics in. Shcs foUoiccd hij jEimv) 

MAY. Ca)od e\’ening! Wliat’s gchng on here? 

NfRS. w\LKEH, Hcllo, Miss Dauicls. Mr. H\’land. 

geor(;e. Oh, Ma\! Susan does know* that poem, about liv¬ 
ing in a house' or something, 

Af\Y. Sure she does. She knows ‘‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 
too, don't \ ou, Susan? 

MRS. WALKER That WMS ouc of hci* first ones. 

MAY (to fi rry). That's fi\'e \ ou owe' me. 

JERRY. O.K. 

MRS. w \EKER. \\\'I1, coiue OU, Siisau. M'e'll get on out. We 
know' \ou ie' going te) mee't Mr. (ilogaiie'r. 

M.vY. Oh, eliel Ca'orge tell \ ou w e're going to meet Mr. 
(dogauer? 

srsAX. Oh, \('s. 

JERRY. Isn't that fine? 

GEORea:. I just inemtioneM it. 

MRS w \LKER. I tliiiik it s just w oiielerlul. what Dr. Lewis 
has aee'omplisheel. 

XEVY, How's that? 

MRS. W ALKE.R. }list WOlulcrtul! 

srsAX. Ge)e)d-b\ e. 
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GEORGE. Good-bve. 

MAY. Take care of voiirselves. (si\san and mhs. walker 
go) Jerry! 

JERRY. Huh? 

MAY (a look at george). Would lliere lie some wav of mak¬ 
ing him silent as well as dumb? 

GEORGE. I didn't hurt anvthini!. 

- o 

JERRY (peering into the }texf roonj). W'cll, kid. hert* it is! 
Hollywood! And was I right? Did \ou hc‘ai 'em down¬ 
stairs? Scared stiff! 

MAY. Not nearly as scared as I am. 

JERRY. All we got to do is pla\’ our cards right! This is the 
time and place! Chance to make a million or lose' a mil¬ 
lion! 

MAY. Which do \'Ou think \N'e ought to do? 

JERRY. If things go riglit for us. Maw it won't In' long now. 
And we’ll do it in st\ le, too. 

GEORGE. What do you mean. |err\—tliat xou and May are 
going to get married? Are \o\\, Ma\ ? 

MAY. Look. Gcorg(‘, W(‘’\c^ got al! kinds of things on our 
mind. Youll 1)C‘ tli(‘ first to know. 

JERRY. Yes, sir, it’s all up to liow we click with CdogaiuM'— 
and we ll click w ith him, too! 

GEORcm. He’s prett\ hick\ we c'ame out heias 

MAY (in measured tones). Ceoree. wIk'ii Mr. (dogauer 
gets lierc* and \ ou’re introdnc c'd to liiin. jnst sax , “Hello.” 
See? In a pinch, “IIc‘llo, Mr. (rk^gaiier. ” Hic'n from that 
time on—nothing. 

(;eorc;e. But suppose I haxe a good id(‘a? 

^^AY. That’s xxheii 1 sing “Aida. 

JERRY. Say, Glogaiua* ought to b(‘ getting here. Where’s 
Helen:"' 

MAY. Down talking terms with a couple of hundrcM movie 
stars. I was out at Parwarmet to-clay. Onlx twentv-tw^o 
rooms—just a shack, really. 

JERRY. That parts all right. She’s been damned nice to us. 
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MAY. Sure. For fiftv per cent of the gross she’d be damned 
nice to Mae West. 

i Outside the door you hear a little crescendo of voices. It 
is topped hi/ HELEN hobart, biVWing her piddic be pa¬ 
tient. She icill talk to them all later, the dears. She enters, 
on the crest of the wave) 

HELEN. Mv dear, everyone is here tonight! And such ex- 
cit(‘merjt! Nol3od\’ knows where thev’re at! {There are 
f^reetin^s from the three, which Helen, in her excite- 
ment. rides ri^ht over ) And of course, wherever you 
turn all you hear is Sound! Sound! One has to be very 
careful whom one insults these davs—thev mav be the 
verv ones to sur\ ive! 

MAY. Things are prett\’ well topsv-turvy, aren’t they? 

iiKLKS. I should sav so! What do you think I just heard? 
You know that tremendous spectacle the Schlepkin 
Brothers are putting on—‘The Old Testament.” MY41, 
Mr. Schlepkin—I mean the oldest of the twelve broth¬ 
ers—the real brains of the busines.s—lie used to have the 
c’loak-room privilege in all the M est Coast theatres—he 
just told nu‘ that the\'\e stopped work on the picture 
and tlun'ro scrapping the whole thing. ThevVe not 
going t(> make an\ tiling Imt talkies from now on! 

JEUHY. Big people, tlu' Sehlepkins. I d like to meet them. 

MAY. Ar(‘ the\ all here tonight? 

HELEN. Oil, all tv el\e of them. That shows \ ou what they 
think of tlu' talki*'s—it's the first time in \'ears that 
the\'\ e ail becai in IlolUwood at the same time. They 
g(Mierall\ kcH'p two with tlieir motlier—she lives in 
BroiikiMi and t! ('\ Ih. baek and forth. Such a lovelv 
thought' \\!w, ilun'r aeroplane bill alone is ten thou¬ 
sand dollars a monlh. 

[The BELLBOY enters, followed by two uniformed policc- 
nicn) 

HELEN. Oh, Mr. Glogauer must be coming now. Is that for 
Mr. Glogauer? 
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BELLBOY. Yes, Miss Hobart. His car just drew up. 

{They march out) 

HELEN. They always gi\’e him an escort, so he can get 
through the lobby. If he savs ^\cs" to our little proposi¬ 
tion we can turn this into a celebration. 

MAY. It’s marvelous vou were aide to <rct him to come. 

JERRY. Yes, indeed. 

HELEN. Oh, thevll all come running now. Fa cn the big 
ones. Besides, Glogauer is scared stifl. He’s tlie man who 
first turned down the Vitaphoiu'—I told vou. 

MAY. Oh, yes. 

HELEN. Anvhow, that’s the storv. Of course, 1k‘ s never ad¬ 
mitted it, and no one’s ever dared mention it to him. 

jEiuiY. I wouldn’t think so. 

GEORGE {ever literal). What did he turn it down for? 

HELEN. He just didn’t know\ Doctor, what it was going to 
amount to. He didn’t have cnougli \'ision. (As a t/ouu^ 
girl enters, pleading) No, dear, not now. Later on, 
maybe. {She waves the girl out) Someone wanted to 
meet the Doctor. 

GEORGE. What? 

HELEN. Oh, I lost no time. Doctor, in telling them about 
vou. Isn’t it marvelous. May— 

{From outside the door comes a rising tide of voices, pres^ 
ently mounting into a roar. Fighting its loatj into the 
room comes a streaming and screaming moh. which the 
BELLBOY and the policemen are trying to hold in check. 
You hear 'Air. Glogauerr . . . "Mr. Glogauerr . . . 
"Mr. Glogauer. can I have just a minute?^' And then the 
voice of (iLociAUER —‘Wo, no, no! Sec me at my office! 
Write me a letterr The attendants heat hack the rnoh; 
GLcxiAUER finally disentangles himself) 

GLOGAUER. I caii’t scc aiivone now’! Close the dcxjrs! Let’s 
have a little peace here! 

(With no little difficulty the bellboy and the two police¬ 
men get the doors closed, ihtlman ci/)gauer, who now 
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stands brushing himself off, emerges as a nervous little 
man who probably has a bad stomach. You cant go 
through that kind of thing every day without ifs having 
some effect ) 

HELEN {as the noise subsides). Well, here’s the great man 
himself—and on time, too! Mr. Glogauer, this is Miss 
Daniels, Mr. Hyland, and Dr. Lewis. 

GLOGAUER. How are you? 

BELLBOY {who has been biding his time). Mr. Glogauer, 
are you in the market for a great trio? 

GLOGAUER. What? {For answer the bellboy and the po¬ 
licemen burst loudly into "Tale hands I lover) No, no, 
no! Go away! Go away! 

{They go) ^ 

MAY. What’s all that about? 

glogauer. These people! 

HELEN. You see, they all know Mr. Glogauer, and they try 
to show him they can act. 

GLOGAUER. It’s terrible! Terrible! Everywhere I go, they 
act at me! Everyone acts at me! If I only go to have my 
shoes shined, I look down and someone is having a love 
scene with my pants. 

HELEN. That’s tlie penalty of being so big a man. 

GLOGAUER. All over the hotel thev come at me. Ordinarily 
I would sav, “Let’s go out to mA^ house,” where we got 
some peace. But Mrs. Glogauer is having new fountains 
put in the entrance hall. 

HELEN. It’s the most gorgeous house. May. You remember 
—we saw it from the train. 

MAY. Oh, ves. With the illuminated dome. 

HELEN. And the turrets. 

GLOGAUER. In gold leaf. 

HELEN. But the inside. May! I want you to see his bath¬ 
room! 

MAY. I can hardly w^ait. 
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HELEN. It's the show place of Hollywood! But they can 
see it some other time—can’t thev% Mr. Glogauer? 

GLOGAUER. Any Wednesda^^ There is a guide there from 
two to fiye. I tell you what you do. Phone my secretary 
—I send my car for you. 

MAY. Why, that’ll be wonderful. 

HELEN. Yes, and what a car it is! It’s a Rolls Royce! 

MAY. You don’t say? 

GEORGE. What year? 

(It is, to satj the least, an awkward moment) 

JERRY (coming to the rescue). Well, Mr. Glogauer, we 
understand that you’re in the midst of quite a reyolution 
out here. 

HELEN. I should say he is! 

GLOGAUER. Is it a reyolution? And who haye we got to 
thank for it? The Schlepkin Brothers. What did they 
haye to go and make pictures talk for? Things were go¬ 
ing along fine. You couldn’t stop making money—eyen 
if you turned out a good picture you made money. 

JERRY. There is no doubt about it—the entire motion pic¬ 
ture is on the yerge of a new era. 

HELEN. Mr. Glogauer, I tell you the talkies are here to stay. 

GEORGE (who knows a cue when he hears one). The legiti¬ 
mate stage had better— 

MAY. All right, George. 

GLOGAUER. Sure, sure! It’s colossal! A fellow sings a couple 
of songs at ’em and everybody goes crazy! Those lucky 
bums! 

HELEN. He means the Schlepkin Brothers. 

GLOGAUER. Four times already they were on their last legs 
and every time they got new ones. Everything comes to 
those Schlepkin Brothers! This fellow Lou Jackson— 
sings these mammies or whatever it is—he comes all the 
way across the country and goes right to the Schlepkin 
Brothers. 
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{The BELLBOY enters) 

BELLBOY. I beg your pardon, Mr. Glogauer? 

GLOGAUER. Yes, yes? \VTiat is it? 

BELLBOY. The twelve Schlepkin Brothers would like to talk 
to you. They’re downstairs. 

GLOGAUER. Tell ’em later on. I come down later. 

BELLBOY. Yes, sir. (Goes) 

GLOGAUER. Schlepkin Brothers! I know what they want! 
They’re sitting on top of the world now—with their Lou 
Jackson—so they try to gobble up everybody! All my 
life they been trying to get me! Way back in the fur 
business already, when I had nickelodeons and they only 
had pennylodeons. Always wanting to merge, merge! 
And because there’s twelve of them they want odds yet! 

JERRY. But you can teach your own people to talk! Why 
not let us take them in hand and give them back to you 
perfect in the use of the English language? 

HELEN. I told you about their school in London—Lady 
Tree! 

MAY. It’s entirely a matter of correct breathing, Mr. Glo¬ 
gauer. Abdominal respiration is the kevnote of elocu¬ 
tionary training. 

JERRY. We ll not only teach your people to talk, Mr. Glo¬ 
gauer, but we’ll have them talking as well as you do. 

GLOGAUER. Well, I doii’t ask miracles. 

(Again the bellboy enters) 

BELLBOY. Mr. Glogauer! 

GLOGAUER. Well? Well? What now? 

BELLBOY. The Schlepkin Brothers are fl>’ing to Brooklyn in 
half an hour. They say they’ve got to see you right away. 

GLOGAUER. Tell ’em in a minute. And tell Ph\'llis Fontaine 
and Florabel Leigh I want to see ’em up here right away. 
(To the others) Two of my biggest stars. (To the bell¬ 
boy) Tell ’em to come up alone—^without any of the 
Schlepkin Brothers. 

bellboy. Yes, sir. (Goes) 
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GEORGE. Excuse me—I’ll be right back. (He dashes out) 

GLOGAUER. Phyllis Fontaine—$7500 a week she draws 
down. And in the old days she was worth it! Every time 
she undressed in a picture it was sure-fire! 

HELEN. The most beautiful legs in America! 

GLOGAUER. But you Can’t hear ’em! That’s just the trouble. 
They’re beautiful girls, but unspeakable. You know what 
I do now? The biggest stage actress in America I am 
bringing out—from New York. Ten thousand a week 
I’m paying her! What’s her name, anyhow? 

HELEN. Dorothy Dodd. 

GLOGAUER. That’s it! All day I was trying to remember. 

(PHYLLIS and FLORABEL return) 

PHYLLIS AND FLORABEL (in those awful voices). Hello, 
Hermie! 

GLOGAUER. Ah, here we are, girls! This is the ladies I was 
telling you about. Phyllis Fontaine and Florabel Leigh. 

HELEN. Hello, darlings! 

FLORABEL. Hello, Helen! 

GLOGAUER. Listen, girls—this is Miss Daniels and Mr. Hy¬ 
land—voice specialists from England. 

PHYLLIS. Voice specialists! 

FLORABEL. Whaddyc know? 

GLOGAUER. Well, here they are. Miss Daniels. This is what 
I’m up against. 

MAY. I’d like to listen to their breathing, if I may, Mr. 
Glogauer. 

HELEN. You know, it’s all a question of breathing. 

JERRY. That’s the whole story! 

MAY. May I ask if you ladies have ever breathed rhythmi¬ 
cally? 

PHYLLIS. What? 

FLORABEL. Why, not that I know of. 

MAY. You see, rhythmic breathing is the basis of all tonal 
quality. 

JERRY. It’s the keynote. 
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MAY. If you are able to breathe rhythmically then there is 
every reason to believe that you will be able to talk 
correctly. 

HELEN. That's right! 

GLOGAUER. Well—what about it? (To the girls) Can you do 
it? 

MAY ( as the girls look blank) . If you’ll permit me, I think 
I can tell you. 

GLcxiAUER (impressed). Sure, sure. 

(There is a momentous silence as may goes to phyllis and 
puts her head to her chest) 

MAY. Will you please breathe? ( She listens a moment; then 
raises her head. They expect some word; the suspense is 
terrific) 

GLOGAUER. Well? 

HELEN. Sssh! 

(may passes on to florabel) 

MAY. Please breathe. {She repeats the operation, glogauer 
is on edge) 

GLOGAUER (wlicn it is over). Well? How about it? (may 
nods, sagely) 

gl(x;auer. We got something? 

may (quietly). Absolutely. 

HELEN. Isn’t that wonderful? 

PHYLLIS. We can do it? 

GLOGAUER. Keep still, girls! We got something, huh? We 
ain’t licked \ et? What’s next? What do they do now? 

may. For the present the\’ should just keep breathing. 

glcx;auer. Hear that, girls? Wait around—don’t go home. 
Now I tell voii how we handle this! I give you rooms 
right in the studio and as fast as vou turn ’em out we put 
’em right to work! We got to work fast, remember? 

JERRY. Right! 

MAY. Right! 

GLOGAUER. You teach these people to talk and it’s worth 
all tlie money in the world! 
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JERRY. Well teach ’em. 

GLOGAUER. You people came just at the right time! We’ll 
show ’em—with their Lou Jackson! This is a life saver! 
To hell with the Schlepkin Brothers! 

(GEORGE, breathless, runs hack into the room, dragging 
SUSAN after him. You begin to understand what he went 
out for) 

GEORGE (indicating glogauer). There he is, Susan! Right 
there! 

SUSAN (rushing right up to him and starting in). “Boots,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

GLOGAUER. What? 

SUSAN (making the most of her opportunity). “Boots, 
boots, boots, boots—” 

GLOGAUER. What? What? I don’t want any boots! 

SUSAN. “Marchin’ up and down again , . .” 

(The BELLBOY again returns) 

BELLBOY. The Schlepkin Brothers! 

(As SUSAN continues her recitation the schlepkin broth¬ 
ers march in. And when the schlepkin brothers march 
in they march in. There are twelve of them—all shapes 
and sizes. Two abreast, they head for glogauer) 

MOE schlepkin (at the head of the line). Listen, Herman, 
we’re flying back to New York tonight— 

GLOGAUER. No, sir! I wouldn’t merge! I got something bet¬ 
ter! I wouldn’t merge! 

SUSAN. “Five, seven, nine, eleven, four and twenty miles 
today . . 


The curtain is down 



ACT TWO 


(The scene is the reception room at the Glogauer studio, 
and it may he briefly described as the God-damnedest 
room you ever saw. Ultra-modernistic in its decor, the 
room is meant to impress visitors, and it seldom falls 
short of its purpose. The walls are draped in heavy grey 
plush, the lighting fixtures are fantastic, and the furni¬ 
ture is nobody’s business. It is the sort of room that could 
happen only as the reception room of a motion picture 
studio. In addition to a semi-circle of chairs, designed 
for those who are hopefully waiting, the furniture in¬ 
cludes one desk—modernistic as hell, but a desk. It be¬ 
longs to the reception secretary, who is seated there at 
the moment, languidly examining this paper and that. 
She is pretty much like the furniture. She wears a flow¬ 
ing black evening gown, although it is morning, fondles 
a long string of pearls, and behaves very much like 
Elinor Glyn) 

{Also present is Lawrence vail —a nervous young man 
who is waiting, none too comfortably, in one of the 
modernistic chairs. He wears the hunted look of a man 
who has been waiting for days and days, and is still 
waiting) 

{Things are buzzing—the telephone is ringing; an of¬ 
fice girl is crossing the room with papers) 

MISS LEIGHTON {for that is the name of the Reception Sec¬ 
retary). Miss Leighton at this end. {She is answering 
the ’phone, it might be explained) 

OFFICE GIRL {putting papers on desk). Requisition Depart¬ 
ment! {She goes) 

MISS LEIGHTON. Requisition right! 

48 
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(Two men, named meterstetn and weisskopf, cross the 
room) 

WEISSKOPF. But the important thing is vour retakes. 
METHRSTEiN. That’s it—\'our retakes. 

WEISSKOPF. You take your retakes, and if they aren’t good 
you’ve got no picture. 

METERSTEiN. Oh, it s the retakes. 

WEISSKOPF. Yeh, it’s the retakes, all right. 

{They are gone) 

MISS LEIGHTON (ou "phofie thiough all this). I shall have to 
consult the option department . . . Oh, no, all options 
are taken care of by the option department . . . That 
would be Mr. Fleming of the option department . . . 
Correct! (Hangs up) 

(There is quiet for a second. Then a Page enters, wearing 
a simply incredible uniform—all gold braid and tassels. 
He carries an illuminated sign, on which is lettered: 

MR. GLOGAUER IS ON NUMBER FOUR. Hc shoWS the Sign 
to MISS LEIGHTON, who acknowledges it with a little nod, 
then to VAIL, whose nod is a shade more vicious. A nasty 
fellow, this VAIL. As the page goes the telephone rings 
again) 

MISS LEIGHTON. Miss Lcighton at this end . . . Who . . . 
Oh, yes. Yes, he knows you’re waiting . . . How many 
days? . . . Well, I’m afraid you’ll just have to wait . . . 
What? . . . Oh, no, you couldn’t possibly see Mr. Glo- 
gauer . . . No, I can’t make an appointment for you. 
Mr. Weisskopf makes all Mr. Glogauer’s appointments. 

. . . Oh, no, you can’t see Mr. Weisskopf . . . You can 
only see Mr. Weisskopf through Mr. Meterstein . . . 
Oh no, no one ever sees Mr. Meterstein. (She hangs up) 
[Another page enters with a sign reading: mr. weisskopf 
IS ON number eight. Clicks his heels in military fashion; 
vail must again nod a response) 

[A third page enters, with some papers, which he gives 

to MISS LEIGHTON) 
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PAGE. Waiting to see Miss Daniels. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Miss Daniels is still busy with the ten 
o'clock class. Take them into Number Six. I will be there 
in three minutes. 

PAGE. Number Six in three minutes. Yes, Miss Leighton. 
(He goes) 

(A couple of men come in —suluvaxN and moulton, their 
names are) 

SULLIVAN. Get it? She makes believe she’s falling for this 
rich bozo—to save her sister, do you see?— and the show 
goes on! Plenty of spots for numbers in the revue scenes 
—are they ready for us, sister? 

miss LEIGHTON. Waiting for you, Mr. Sullivan. Number 
Ten. 

suluvan (hardly stopping). And the kid sister thinks she’s 
double-crossing her. Of course she sees her kissing this 
fellow— 

(Another man comes on. The name, if it matters, is Oliver 

FULTON) 

FULTON. Hello, boys. 

SULLIVAN. Hello, Ollie—you’re just in time. They’re waiting 
to hear it. 

FULTON. O.K. 

SULLIVAN. Wait till I tell vou the new twist. She makes be- 
lieve she’s falling for the rich guy—for her sister’s sake, 
get it? 

FULTON. And the show goes on! For God’s sake. Art, I told 
you that at lunch yesterday. 

SULLIVAN. Did vou? 

FULTON. I don’t mind your stealing from Fox or Metro— 
that’s legitimate—but if we steal our own stuff we’ll 
never know where we are. 

(They go. The 'phone again) 

MISS LEIGHTON. Miss Lcighton at this end . . . No, Miss 
Daniels is still with the ten o’clock class . . . Oh, no. 
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the lisp and nasal throat toners are at one . . . Didn’t 
you receive the notification? . . . I’ll have Miss Daniels’ 
secretarv send vou one. . . . You’re welcome, i Another 
PAGE. Another sign ) ( miss leightox fjnaUy notices vail ) 
I beg your pardon, but I forget whom you're waiting to 
see. 

’^AiL. I don’t wonder. 

j;iss LEIGHTON. I beg your pardon? 

^AiL. I am waiting to see Mr. Glogauer. 

^iss LEIGHTON. Mr. Glogauer is on Number Nine. 

'AIL. Napoleon just informed me. 

TISS LEIGHTON. How’s that? 

'AIL. I said Lord Nelson just came in here with a sign. 

riiss LEIGHTON. Have you an appointment with Mr. Glo¬ 
gauer? 

'AIL. Yes, ma’am—direct. Right through Mr. Meterstein to 
Mr. Weisskopf to Mr. Glogauer. 

tfiss LEIGHTON. If you’ll give me your name I’ll tell Mr. 
Weisskopf. 

'AIL. My name is Lawrence Vail. I gave it to you yester¬ 
day, and the day before that, and the day—I would like 
to see Mr. Glogauer. 

Hss LEIGHTON. I’ll tell Mr. Weisskopf. 

'AIL. I’m ever so much obliged. 

Hss LEIGHTON (as the "phone rings again). Miss Leighton 
at this end ... Yes ... Yes .. . Very well—holding 
the line for thirty seconds. 

A PAGE enters with a sign reading: mh. weisskopf is on 
NUMBER SIX. Shows it) 

'AIL. Thank you so much. 

TRST PAGE. You’re welcome, sir. 

'AIL. Wait a minute. Now I’ll give you a piece of news. I m 
going to the Men’s Room and if anybody wants me 111 
be in Number Three. (He goes. So does the page) 

4ISS LEIGHTON {continuing into telephone). Miss Leigh- 
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ton at this end. . . . You will receive yesterday's equip¬ 
ment slips in seven minutes. Kindly have Mr. Weisskopf 
O.K. them. Thank you. (Hangs up) 

(PHYLLIS and FLORABEL comc in) 

PHYLLIS (as she enters). ... by the seashore. She sells 
seashells by the seashore. 

FLORABEL. Sixty simple supple sirens, slick and smiling, 
svelte and suave. 

PHYLLIS. Ain’t it wonderful. Miss Leighton? We can talk 
now. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Really? 

FLORABEL. Yes, and a damn sight better than most of them. 

MISS LEIGHTON. I think your progression has been just 
marvelous. I can’t see why they keep bringing people 
from New York. 

FLORABEL. Yeh—people from the "‘legitimate' stage, what¬ 
ever that is. 

PHYLLIS. Yes, Miss Leighton, we’ve been wondering about 
that. What the hell is the legitimate stage, anyway? 

MISS LEIGHTON. It’s what A1 Jolson used to be on before he 
got famous in pictures. He worked for some real estate 
people—the Shuberts. 

FLORABEL. Do you know what someone told me at a party 
the other day? They said John Barrymore used to be on 
the legitimate stage. 

PHYLLIS. I heard the same thing and I didn’t believe it. 

MISS LEIGHTON. My, you’d never know it from his acting, 
would you? 

FLORABEL. And that ain’t all. I heard that since he^s made 
good some sister of his is trying to get out here. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, Elsie Bany more. ... It must have 
been kind of interesting, the legitimate stage. Of course, 
it was before my time, but my grandfather used to go to 
it. He was in the Civil War, too. 

PHYLUS. The Civil War—didn’t D. W. GriflSth make that? 

(may enters) 
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MAY. Got a cigarette, Miss Leighton? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Right here, Miss Daniels. 

PHYLLIS. Oh, Miss Daniels! I got the seashells. 

PLORABEL. And I got the supple sirens. 

MAY. Well, that’s fine. But I won’t be happy till you get 
the rigor mortis. 

PHYLLIS. Oh, that’ll be wonderful! 

PLORABEL. I can hardly wait! 

[They go) 

MISS LEIGHTON. There are some people outside for the ten 
o’clock class, Miss Daniels. Are you ready for them? 
They’re the stomach muscles and abdominal breathing 
people. 

MAY. You heard the girls’ voices just now, Miss Leighton. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, Miss Daniels. 

MAY. How did they sound to you? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Oh, wondeiful. Miss Daniels. 

MAY. You didn’t hear anything about their tests, did you? 
Whether Mr. Glogauer has seen ’em yet? 

MISS LEIGHTON. No, I haven’t. But I’m sure they’ll be all 
right. 

MAY. Thanks. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Miss Daniels, I know you’re very busy, but 
sometime I’d like you to hear me in a little poem I’ve 
prepared. “Boots” by Rudyard Kipling. 

MAY (smiling weakly). Fine. I’ve never heard “Boots.” 

MISS LEIGHTON. I’ve been having some trouble with the 
sibilant sounds, but my vowels are open all right. 

MAY. Any fever? 

A PAGE enters) 

*AGE. Miss Leighton, please! 

MISS LEIGHTON. Excuse me. (Her eyes sweep the message) 
Oh, dear! Some of the nasal throat toners are out there 
with the abdominal breathers. What shall I do about it? 

MAY. Tell ’em to pick out two good ones and drown the 
rest. 
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MISS LEIGHTON. How’s that? 

MAY. Oh, send em in. Til make one job of it. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, maam. (To page) Understand? 
(The page goes) 

(JERRY comes briskly in ) 

jerry. Say, May! (His watch) YouVe got a class waiting, 
haven’t you? 

may. I know. 

JERRY. Oh, Miss Leighton—Mr. Glogauer busy? I want 
see him. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Afraid he is, Mr. Hyland. 

JERRY. Tell him IVe got some figures on the school—just 
take a minute. 

MISS LEIGHTON. I’ll tell him. But he has conference after 
conference all morning. In fact, at 11:57 two of his con¬ 
ferences overlap. I’m so ashamed. (Goes) 

jEi\RY. Well, the old school is working on high, isn’t it? 

MAY. Jerry, are you busv for lunch? 

JERRY. Afraid I am. May. Booked up pretty solid for the 
next two days. 

MAY. Oh, I see. 

JERRY. Kinda hard finding time for everything. 

MAY. Isn’t it, though? 

JERRY. This school’s a pretty big thing. You don’t realize, 
just with the classes. But the business end keeps a fellow 
tit^l down. 

MAY. Of course, Jerry. I suppose you're busv tonight? 

JERRY ( nods). Party up at Jack Young’s. 

MAY. Ah, ves. Still I—I would like to have a little chat 
with \ oil —sometime. 

JERRY. Wh\ ? Anvthing special? 

MAY. W e haven’t realiv had a talk for—of course, I kinda 
expected to see vou last night— 

JERRY. Oh, \ es. Sorr\ about that. May, but I knew you’d 
understand. Got to trot with the right people out here. 
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Im meeting everybody. May. I was sorr) I had to break 
that date with you, but— 

AAY, Oh, that’s all Tight about the date, Jerry. I wouldn’t 
bother you, but I do think it’s kind of important. 

ERRY. Why? What’s happened? 

^AY. Oh, nothing’s happened, but—Glogauer was sup¬ 
posed to hear those tests last night, wasn’t he? 

ERRY. Sure—you mean Leigh and Fontaine? 

^AY. Well, what about them? We haven’t heard anything 
yet. 

ERRY. How do you mean—you’re not nervous, are you? 
He just hasn’t got round to it. 

^AY. He was pretty anxious to get 'em—calling up all 
afternoon. 

ERRY. Say! He’s probably heard ’em already and buying 
up stories—that’s more like it! Stop worrying, May! We 
haven’t got a thing in the world to worry about. We’re 
sitting pretty. (Goes) 

'may stands looking after him a moment. She is worrying, 
just the same, george appears, brightly. He carries a 
single book) 

;eorge. May! 

uay. What is it? 

GEORGE. Is it stomach in and chest out or stomach out and 
chest in or the other way around? 

^AY. Huh? 

GEORGE. I’ve got the class all in there with their chests out 
and now I don’t know what to do about it. 

^AY. George, are you fooling with that class again? 

GEORGE. I was just talking to them till you got ready. 

viAY. Look, George. You know that big comfortable chair 
over in the comer of my office? 

GEORGE. You mean the blue one? 

MAY. That’s right. Will you go and just sit in that, until 
about February? 
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GEORGE. Huh? 

MAY. You know. I’m only one lesson ahead of that class 
myself. That’s all we need yet—your fine Italian hand. 

GEORGE. My what? 

MAY. That’s all right. 

GEORGE. May! 

MAY. Yes? 

GEORGE. Susan’s doing all right in the school, isn’t she? 

MAY. Sure—great. 

GEORGE. She’s got a new poem that would be fine for a 
voice test. 

MAY. All right, George. 

GEORGE. “Yes, I’m a tramp—^what of it? Folks say we ain’t 
no good—” 

MAY. Yes, George! 

GEORGE. “Once I was strong and handsome—” 

MAY. George, will you go on in there? 

GEORGE. She does it wonderful. May. Susan’s a wonderful 
girl, don’t you think? 

MAY. Yes, George. 

GEORGE. She’s the kind of girl I’ve always been looking for. 
And she says I am, too. 

MAY. George, it isn’t serious between you two, is it? 

GEORGE. Well, Susan says she won’t get married until she’s 
carved out her career. 

MAY. Oh, that’s all right, then. 

GEORGE. She likes me —that part of it’s all right—but she 
says look at Eleanora Duse—her career almost ruined 
by love. Suppose I turned out to be another D’An¬ 
nunzio? 

MAY. She’s certainly careful, that girl. 

GEORGE. May, now that the school’s a success, what about 
you? 

MAY. What? 

GEORGE. What about vou and Terry? 
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MAY. Jerry’s a busy man these days, George. WeVe de¬ 
cided to wait. 

GEORGE. Oh! 

MAY. Just the minute there's any news. I'll let >'ou know. 

GEORGE. Thanks, May. 

MAY. Before you tell me. 

GEORGE. It was a wonderful idea of Jerry's—coming out 
here. I guess you must be pretty proud of him. 

MAY (nods). Tm working on a laurel wreath for Jerry, 
evenings. 

GEORGE. I won’t say anything about it—it'll be a surprise. 

MAY. Look, George. Even when Susan has carved out her 
career—and I want to be there for the carving—you 
just do a good deal of figuring before you get married. 
And you come to me before you take any steps. Under¬ 
stand? 

GEORGE. Why? I love Susan, May. 

MAY. I understand, but of course all kinds of things can 
happen. You never can tell. 

GEORGE. Gan happen to Susan, you mean? 

MAY. I’ll tell you what might happen to Susan. She’s going 
to be reciting “Boots” some day, and a whole crowd of 
people is going to start moving toward her. 

GEORGE. With contracts? 

MAY. Well, contracts and— 

(A PAGE enters) 

PAGE. There’s a lady asking for Miss Susan Walker. 

MRS. WALKER {entering on the heels of the page). Oh, 
Miss Daniels, can Susan get away for a little while? 
Hello, Doctor! You won’t mind if Susan goes away for a 
little while, will you? 

MAY. No, no. 

GEORGE. Is anything the matter? 

MRS. WALKER. It’s nothing to worry about—Susan’s father 
is go4 0yiCUll^us up"* 4 ong d i sta nce. Dawn at the hotel 
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in ten minutes—that really leaves us nine minutes. He 
sent a telegram and says he wants to talk to us. 

GEORGE. Well, ril get Susan. Will it be all right if I went 
along with you, while you telephoned? 

MRS. WALKER. Why, Td love to. 

GEORGE. You don’t care, do you, May? 

MAY. No, indeed. 

GEORGE (calling). Susan! (He hurries off) 

MAY (about to withdraw). I’m awfully sorry, but— 

MRS. WALKER. Oh, Miss Daniels! Please don’t go! I wonder 
if I could talk to you about Susan? I mean about how 
she’s getting along in the school? 

MAY (hooked). Of course. 

MRS. WALKER. I’ve been kind of worried about her lately. 
You do think she’s doing all right? 

MAY. Oh, sure. I—ah—I think she’s got Garbo licked a 
dozen ways. 

MRS. WALKER. Reallv, Miss Daniels? What at? 

MAY. Oh, pretty near everything. Crocheting— 

MRS. WALKER. Oh, I’m so happy to hear you say that, be¬ 
cause her father gets so impatient. I’ve tried to explain 
to him that it isn’t so easy out here, even if you’re the 
kind of an actress Susan is. 

MAY. It’s even harder if you’re the kind of an actress Susan 
is. 

MRS. WAJLKER. Of course. Then last week I wrote and told 
him what you said about her—you know—that you 
thought Technicolor would help? And he said for me 
to sav to \'ou—that you are doing the most courageous 
work out here since the earthquake. I couldn’t under¬ 
stand what he was driving at. 

MAY. Thanks. Just tell Mr. Walker that I’m doing the best 
I can, and that tlie Red Cross is helping me. 

MRS. WALKER. Oh, yes, it’s a wonderful organization— 

(GEORGE and SUSAN run in) 
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SUSAN. Mother, what does father want? 

GEORGE. WeVe got six minutes! 

MRS. WALKER. I don’t know, dear. My, we Ve got to hurry. 
Six minutes. We mustn’t keep Mr. Walker waiting. 

GEORGE. What kind of a man is he, Mrs. Walker? Do you 
know him very well? 

(They are gone, may alone is left. Back comes vail —a 
nod to MAY, who returns it in kind. Immediately vail 
sinks into his chair again) 

MAY {surveying him). Isn’t there some disease vou get 
from sitting? 

VAIL. If there is, I’ve got it. 

MAY. What do you do about your meals—have them sent 
in? 

VAIL. What’s the record for these chairs—do } ou happen 
to know? 

MAY. I’m not sure—I think it was a man named Went¬ 
worth. He sat right through Coolidge’s administration. 

(A GIRL peeps in through one of the doors) 

GIRL. Oh, Miss Daniels, we’re waiting for you. 

MAY. What? 

GIRL. We’re still breathing in here. 

MAY (rolling up a sleeve). Yah? Well, I’ll put a stop to 
that. (She goes) 

(vail is alone. He rises; goes to the table and inspects a 
magazine. lie gives it up for another, which he also 
glances idly through. Takes it hack to his seat, drops it 
onto the chair and sits on it) 

(miss LEIGHTON cntcrs. Sees vail. It is as though she had 
never seen him before) 

MISS LEIGHTON. YeS? 

VAIL. Don’t you remember me, Princess? I’m the Marathon 
chair w^armer. 

MISS LEIGHTON. What is the name, please? 

VAIL. Lawrence Vail. I am waiting to see Mr. Glogauer. 
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MISS LEIGHTON. Oh, yes. I gave him your name, but he 
doesn't seem to remember you. What was it about, 
please? 

VAIL. It s about a pain in a strictly localized section. 

MISS LEIGHTON. How’s that? 

(RUDOLPH KAMMERLiNG, a German director, enters. He is 
in a mood) 

KAMMERLING. Where is Mr. Glogauer, Miss Leighton? Get 
hold of him for me right away. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Hc’s on Number Eight, Mr. Kammerling. 

KAMMERLING. I just come from Number Eight—he is not 
there. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Then he must be in conference with the 
exploitation people, Mr. Kammerling. 

KAMMERLING. Maybe he is just through. Try his office. 

MISS LEIGHTON. IVe just come by there. He isn't in his 
office. 

KAMMERLING. Gott in Himmel, he must be some place. 
Try number eight again. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, sir. 

KAMMERLING {pacing ncrvouslij up and down). For two 
cents I would go back to Germany and Ufa! 

MISS LEIGHTON (at 'phonc). Number Eight! Mr. Kammer¬ 
ling calling Mr. Glogauer! Imperative! 

KAMMERLING, America! Reinhardt begged me not to come! 
On his knees in the Schauspielhaus he begged me! 

MISS LEIGHTON. Hcllo? Ml’. Glogauci' not there? Just a mo¬ 
ment. . . . He isn’t there, Mr. Kammerling. Any mes¬ 
sage? 

KAMMERLING {bcsidc kwisclf — shoutlug). Ycs! Tell them 
I take the next boat back to Gei*many! Wait! Who is it 
on the phone? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Mr. Weisskopf. 

KAMMERLING. Give it to me! (Takes the phone; miss 
LEIGHTON leaves) Hello! This is Kammerling . . . How 
much publicity is there sent out on Dorothy Dodd? 
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. . . What? . . . We are lost! . . . Why? I tell you 
why? Because I have just seen her and she is impos¬ 
sible! I will not ruin my American career! . . . {Hangs 
up) What a country! Oh, to be in Russia with Eisen- 
stein! {He storms out) 

(two electricians enter. They carry work kits, and 
they re tough specimens) 

1st electrician. You take all this studio equipment—they 
don’t know what thevre getting when tliey l)uy this 
stuj0F. 

2nd electrician. They certainly pick up a lot of junk. 

1st electrician. Look at that base plug—torn half way 
out of the socket. Socket all wrenched out of shape, too. 
Haven’t got a new one in your bag, have you? 

2nd ELECTRiaAN. Don’t think so. Wait a minute. {He 
looks through his tools, whistling as he does so) No. 
Nothing doing. 

1st electrician. No use till we get one—it’s all torn out. 
{The other man, while packing up his tools, shakes his 
head. Still whistling) Say, what is that? {The 2nd elec¬ 
trician whistles a hit further — interrogatively, as if to 
inquire if he was referring to the melody ) Yah—is it 
yours? {Still whistling, the other man nods) Start it 
again. {He does so; whistles a phrase) I think I got 
the lyric. {He improvises to the other mans whistling) 
“By a babbling brook at twilight. 

Once there sat a loving twain—” 

2nd electrician. That’s great! 

1st electrician {Hotly), And this one doesn’t go to Para¬ 
mount, after the way they treated us. 

(They go, whistling and singing) 

(miss LEIGHTON enters; notices vail. As usual, she never 
saw him before) 

miss LEIGHTON. YeS? 

vail {ready to commit murder). Say it ain’t true. Duchess 
—say you remember? 
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MISS LEIGHTON. Oh, yes. An appointment, wasn^t it? 

VAIL. That’s it—an appointment. I got it through a specu- 
lator. Listen, maybe this will help. I work here. I have 
an oflBce—a room with my name on the door. It’s a big 
room, see? In that long hall where the authors work? 
The people that write. Authors! It’s a room—a room 
with my name in gold letters on the door. 

MISS LEIGHTON (visibly frightened by all this) . What was 
the name again? 

VAIL. Lawrence Vail. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Oh, you’re Lawrence Vail. Well, I’ll tell 
Mr. Weisskopf— 

VAIL (stopping her). No, no! Nothing would come of it. 
Just let the whole thing drop. Life will go on. Only tell 
me something—they make talking pictures here, is that 
right? 

MISS LEIGHTON. What? 

VAIL. This is a picture studio? Thev make pictures here 
—pictures that talk? They do .something here, don’t 
they? 

MISS LEIGHTON (edging away). I’ll tell Mr. Weisskopf— 

VAIL. Don’t be afraid of me, little girl. I’ll not harm vou. 
It’s just that I’\'e been in that room—my office—the 
place with my name on the door—for months and 
months—nobody e\'cr notieed me—alone in there—the 
strain of it—it’s been too much. And so I came out. I 
don’t expect to see Mr. Glogauer any more—I just want 
to go in and wander around. Because tomorrow I’m 
going home, and I want to tell them I saw ’em made. 
Who knows—maybe I’ll run into Mr. Glogauer—I’d 
lo\*e to know what God looks like before I die. (He 
goes) 

MISS LEIGHTON. Ycs—ves—I’ll tell Mr. Weisskopf. (Sinks 
into her chair) 

(HELEN HOBART buStlcS in) 

HELEN. Good morning. Miss Leighton! 
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MISS LEIGHTON’ (wcakly ). Good morning. 

HELEN. My dear, what is the matter? You re shaking. 

MISS LEIGHTON. There was a drunken man in here just 
now. 

HELEN. You poor child. Well, they'll soon be weeded out 
—Will Hays is working as fast as he can. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, I know. 

HELEN. Dorothy Dodd get here, Miss Leighton? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, she got in tliis morning. 

HELEN. I do want to meet her. You know, more people 
have told me I look like her. ... Tell me, Miss Leigh¬ 
ton. My paper wants me to trv to find— {Delving 
into bag) —what is his name? He works here. {Finds 
slip of paper) Lawrence Vail. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Lawrence Vail? No, I don't think I ever 
heard of him. Is he a director? 

HELEN. No, no, he's a playwright. From New York. He's 
supposed to have come out here a long time ago and 
nothing's been heard of him. He seems to have just 
disappeared. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Why, isn't that terrible? Have you tried 
Paramount? 

HELEN. No, he’s not at Paramount. They've lost six play¬ 
wrights of their own in the past month. Once they get 
out of their rooms nobody knows what becomes of tliem. 
You'd think they'd lock the doors, wouldn't you? 

MISS LEIGHTON (going to her desk and taking a stack of 
cards from a drawer). Yes—that's what we do. {Look¬ 
ing through cards) Lawrence Vail. I'm sure he isn't one 
of our playwrights, because if he was I'd be sure to— 
{Finds the card) —well, isn’t that strange? He is one of 
our playwrights. (Reads) “Lawrence Vail.” 

HELEN {looking over her shoulder). That's the man. 

MISS LEIGHTON (eyes on card). Yes—he came out here on 
Oct. 18. “From New York City.” He was one of a ship¬ 
ment of sixteen playwrights. 
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HELEN ( reading ). ‘"Dark hair, brown eyes—” 

(may returns) 

MAY. Oh, hello, Helen. 

HELEN {with no warmth whatever). May, dear. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Suppose I look in the playwrights' room. 
Maybe he's there. 

HELEN. Oh, thanks, Miss Leighton. Shall I come along 
with you? 

MISS LEIGHTON. No, if he's there I'll find him. Though I 
hate to go into the playwrights' room. It always scares 
me—those padded walls, and the bars over the win¬ 
dows. {She goes) 

HELEN (plainly anxious to slide out). My, nearly twelve 
o'clock! I’d no idea! 

MAY. Oh, must you go? You're quite a stranger these days. 

HELEN. Yes—the mad, mad pace of Hollywood! I have 
two luncheons to go to—the Timken Ball Bearing peo¬ 
ple are having a convention here and it's also the fifth 
anniversary of Golden Bear cookies. 

MAY. Well, if you have just a minute— 

HELEN. The cookie people are so prompt— 

MAY. I just wondered how you thought everything was 
going, Helen. 

HELEN. Oh, wonderful, wonderful! You know, my column 
is being translated into Spanish now—they'll be reading 
it way over in Rome. 

MAY. Yes, that's fine. But what I was going to ask you was 
—^have you heard anything about the school lately?— 
how everybody thinks it's going? 

HELEN (evasively). Well, of course you’d know more than 
I do about that—after all, it's your enterprise. Naturally 
I'd be the last person to— 

MAY. Then you have heard something, haven’t you, Helen? 
Who from—Glogauer? 

HELEN. Why, of course not. May — ^whatever gave you such 
an idea? Of course you never can tell about things out 
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here—sometimes something will just happen to catch 
on, and then again— welll 

{The final "‘Welir is a sort of grand dismissal of the sub¬ 
ject, coupled with relief at having got that far. She is 
on the verge of departure) 

MAY (with quiet dignity). Thanks, Helen. Vm very grate¬ 
ful. 

HELEN. Well, I—ah — {Turning to her) I don’t imagine 
youVe made any plans? 

MAY. Not yet. 

HELEN. After all, I suppose you Ve got all of your friends 
in England—it's only natural that— 

MAY. Oh, yes. All of them. 

HELEN. Well, I may be coming over in the spring—and if 
I do we must get together. 

MAY. By all means. 

HELEN. Well! {She beams on her) Bon voyage! {She goes. 
MAY stands looking after her. A gentleman named mr. 
FLICK, carrying various strange boxes, looms in the door- 
way) 

FLICK. Pardon me, but can you tell me where I am? 

MAY. What? 

FLICK. I'm looking for the office of— {Takes out paper) 
—Miss May Daniels. 

MAY. Huh? 

FLICK {reading). Miss May Daniels, Mr. Jerome Hyland, 
Dr. George Lewis. 

MAY. I'm Miss Daniels. What do you want? 

FLICK. Oh, I don’t want you. I just want to know where 
your office is. 

MAY {a gesture). Right through there. 

FLICK. Thanks. {Starts) 

MAY. You won't find anybody in there. 

FUCK. Oh, that's all right. I Ve only got to do some work 
on the door. 

MAY. Oh! On the door? 
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FLICK. I just gotta take the names off. 

MAY. You mean Daniels, Hyland and Lewis are coming 
off the door? 

FLICK. That's right. 

MAY. So that's your business, is it—taking names off doors? 

FLICK. Well, I put 'em on too. I do more door work than 
anybody else in Hollywood. Out at Fox the other day I 
went right through the studio—every door. Why, some 
of the people didn't even know they were out till they 
saw me taking their names off. 

MAY. Must have been a nice surprise. 

FLICK. Yes, sometimes thev leave their office and go out 
to lunch and by the time they get back it savs Chief 
Engineer. 

MAY. We aren't even out to lunch. 

FLICK. Well, if you’ll excuse me— 

MAY. Yes, you've got your work to do. Well, it's been very 
nice to have met you. 

FUCK. Much obliged. 

MAY. You’re sure you know where it is? Right at the end 
of the corridor—see? 

FUCK. Oh, yes. Miss Mav Daniels, Mr. Jerome Hvland— 
{He is gone) 

(may stands at the door a moment. A few office workers 
come in and go again—things are pretty busy. And then 
JERRY. Brisk, businesslike, xchistling gayly) 

MAY (quietly). Jerry. 

JERRY. Huh? 

MAY. Ha\ e you got a minute? 

JERRY. Gosh, Mav—afraid I ha\ en't. 

MAY. Yes, you ha\ e. 

JERRY. I've got to see Weisskopf right away. 

MAY. No, you don’t. 

JERRY. What? 

MAY. You don’t have to see Weisskopf. 

JERRY. Yah, but I do. 
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MAY. No, you don’t. 

JERRY. What are you talking about? 

MAY {very lightly). Did you ever hear the story of the 
three bears? 

JERRY. Huh! 

MAY. There was the Papa Bear, and the Mama Bear, and 
the Camembert. They came out to Hollywood to start 
a voice school—remember! A couple of them were en¬ 
gaged to be married or something—that’s right, they 
were engaged—whatever happened to that? 

JERRY. Wha-at? 

MAY. Well, anyway, they did start a voice school—what 
do you think of that? They started a voice school, and 
had a big oflBce, and ever)^thing was lovely. And then 
suddenly they came to work one morning, and where 
their office had been there was a beautiful fountain 
instead. And the Mama Bear said to the Papa Bear, 
What the hell do you know about that? 

JERRY. May, stop clowning! What is it? 

MAY. And this came as a great big surprise to the Papa 
Bear, because he thought that everything that glittered 
just had to be gold. 

JERRY. Say, if you’re going to talk in circles— 

MAY. All right—ril stop talking in circles. We’re washed 
up Jeny . 

JERRY. What are you talking about? 

MAY. I said we’re washed up. Through, finished, and out! 

JERRY. What do you mean we’re out? Why—who said we 
were out? 

MAY. I knew it myself when we didn’t hear about those 
tests—I felt it. And then ten minutes ago Helen Hobart 
walked in here. 

JERRY. What did she say? 

MAY. She handed the school right back to us—it seems, 
she had nothing to do with it. That tells the story! 
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JERRY. That doesn’t mean anything! You can’t tell from 
what she says! 

MAY. Oh, you can’t, eh? Then I’ll show you something 
that does mean something, and see if you can answer 
this one! (She starts for the door through which mr. 
FLICK has vanished. The arrival of george stops her) 

GEORGE. May! May, something terrible has happened! 

MAY. I know it! 

GEORGE. You can’t! It’s Mr. Walker! Susan has to go back 
home—they’re leaving tomorrow! 

JERRY. May, what were you starting to tell me? 

GEORGE. Did you hear what I said. May? Susan has got to 
go back home! 

JERRY. Shut up, George! {To may) What were you going 
to tell me? 

MAY {breaking in). For God’s sake, stop a minute! George, 
we’ve got more important things! 

GEORGE. There couldn’t be more important things! 

JERRY. Oh, for the love of— 

MAY. Well, there are! We’re fired, George—we haven’t 
got jobs any more! 

GEORGE. What? 

JERRY. How do you know, May? How do ) ou know we’re 
fired? 

MAY. I’ll show you how I know! {She goes to the door 
and opens it. In a trance, they folloiv her and look off) 

JERRY {in a hushed tone). Gosh! 

GEORGE. You mean the window washer? 

JERRY {stunned). Whv—whv, I was talking to Glogauer 
onlv yesterday— 

MAY. Well, there you are, Jerry. So you see it’s true. 

GEORGE. You mean—\’ou mean tliere isn’t any school any 
more? 

MAY. That's the idea, George. 

GEORGE. But—but—whv? Then—what about Susan? 
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MAY. Oh, let up on Susan! Besides, I thought you said she 
was going home. 

GEORGE. Yah, but if we could get her a job right awav! 

(mr. flick returns with scraper and tool-kit in hand. 
Crosses cheerfully, with a nod to all) 

MAY. Well, that was quick work. 

FLICK. Oh, it don’t take long. You see, I never use per¬ 
manent paint on those doors. 

(A pause after his departure) 

MAY. Well, I suppose we might as well get our things 
together. (She looks at the disconsolate figure of jerry) 
Don’t take it so hard, Jerry. We’ve been up against it 
before. 

jerry. But everything was so—I don’t know which way to 
turn, May. It’s kind of knocked me all of a heap. 

MAY. Don’t let it lick you, Jerry—we’ll pull out of it some 
way. We always have. 

JERRY. Yah, but—not this. A thing like this sort of—what 
are we going to do? 

MAY. What do you say we go to Hollywood? I hear they’re 
panic-stricken out there. They’ll fall on the necks of the 
first people— 

(They go) 

(GEORGE is alone. The two studio men, meterstein and 
WEissKOPF, come in with their interminable chatter) 

WEissKOPF. But the important thing is your retakes. 

METERSTEIN. That’s it — your retakes. 

WEISSKOPF. You take your retakes and if they aren’t good 
you’ve got no picture. 

METERSTEIN. Oh, it’s the retakes. 

WEISSKOPF. Yah, it’s the retakes, all right. 

(They go) 

(SUSAN comes in. Pretty low) 

GEORGE (eagerly). Susan! Anything happen? After I left? 

SUSAN (forlornly). I just came back to get my books and 
things. ( In his arms ) Oh, George! 
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GEORGE. Susan, you can’t go back like this—it isn’t fair! 
Why, you were just made for the talkies—you and I 
both! Did you tell your father we were waiting for 
Technicolor? 

SUSAN. He just said stop being a God-damn fool and come 
on home. 

GEORGE. But giving up with your career only half carved! 

SUSAN. He wants mother home, too. He says eating all his 
meals in restaurants that it’s ruining his stomach. 

GEORGE. But you’ve got your own life to live—you can’t 
give up your career on account of vour father’s stomach! 

SUSAN. It’s no use, George. You don’t know father. Why, 
when the first talking picture came to Golumbus he 
stood up and talked right back to it. 

GEORGE. I guess your father’s a pretty hard man to get 
on with. 

SUSAN. Oh, you don’t know, George. It’s going to be ter¬ 
rible, going back to Columbus, after all this. 

GEORGE. I’m not going to let you go back, Susan. Some¬ 
thing’s got to be done about it. 

SUSAN. But it’s so hopeless, George. (She leaves him) 

(GEORGE siancls a moment, puzzled, miss leighton enters, 
still carrying the Lawrence vail card) 

GEORGE. Could you find Mr. Glogauer for me? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Soriv, Doctor—^I’m terriblv worried. I’m 
looking for a plavwright, and there’s a drunken man 
following me all around. {As she goes laamience vail 
immediatchj enters. Goes to chair for his coat, george 
xcatches him as he brings his magazine back to the 
table) 

GEORGE. Excuse Rie, but have vou seen Mr. Glogauer? 
(vail, his eyes on george, drops the magazine onto the 
table) l\e been tiying to find him, but nobody knows 
where he is. 

vail. You one of the chosen people? 

GEORGE. What? 
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VAIL. Do you work here? 

GEORGE. Oh! I thought you meant was I—vah. Vm Dr. 
Lewis. 

VAIL. Oh, yes. About Mr. Glogauer. Tell me something 
—it won’t go any further. Have vou e\cr seen Mr. 
Glogauer? 

GEORGE. Oh, yes. Lots of times. 

VAIL. Is that so? Actually seen him, huh? I suppose you’ve 
been here a good many years. 

GEORGE (shakes his head). No. Only about six weeks. 

VAIL. Only six weeks. I wouldn’t have thought it possible. 

GEORGE. Do you work here too? 

VAIL. Yes. Yes. You see, Doctor, I’m supposed to be a 
playwright. Probably it doesn’t mean anything to you, 
but my name is Lawrence Vail, (george’s face is a com¬ 
plete blank) It doesnt mean anything to you, does it? 

GEORGE. No. 

VAIL. No, I wouldn’t have thought so. 

GEORGE. Well, is that what you’re doing here—writing 
plays? 

VAIL. Not so far I’m not. 

GEORGE. Well then, what are you doing? 

VAIL (sadly). Don’t ask me that. I don’t know. I don’t 
know anything about it. I didn’t want to come out to 
this God-forsaken country. I have a beautiful apart¬ 
ment in New York—and friends. But they hounded me, 
and belabored me, and hammered at me, till you would 
have thought if I didn’t get out here by the fifteenth of 
October every camera in Hollywood would stop click¬ 
ing. 

GEORGE. You don’t say? 

VAIL. And so I came. In a moment of weakness I came. 
That was six months ago. I have an office, and a secre¬ 
tary, and I draw my check every week, but so far no 
one has taken the slightest notice of me. I haven’t re¬ 
ceived an assignment, I haven’t met anybody outside 
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of the girl in the auditor s oflBce who hands me my 
check, and in short, Dr. Lewis, I haven’t done a single 
thing. 

GEORGE. Why do you suppose they were so anxious to have 
you come out, then? 

VAIL. Who knows? Why do you suppose they have these 
pages dressed the way they are, and those signs, and 
that woman at the desk, or this room, or a thousand 
other things? 

GEORGE. Don’t you like it out here? 

VAIL. Dr. Lewis, I think Hollywood and this darling in¬ 
dustry of yours is the most God-awful thing I’ve ever 
run into. Everybody behaving in the most fantastic 
fashion—nobody acting like a human being. I’m 
brought out here, like a hundred others, paid a fat 
salary—nobody notices me. Not that I might be any 
good—it’s just an indication. Thousands of dollars 
thrown away every day. Why do they do that, do you 
know? 

GEORGE. No, sir. 

VAIL. There you are. Plenty of good minds have come out 
here. Why aren’t they used? Whv must evervthing be 
dressed up in this God-damn hokum—waiting in a room 
like this, and having those morons thrust a placard 
under vour nose everv minute? Whv is that? 

^ j 

GEORGE. I don’t know. 

VAIL. Me neither. The whole business is in the hands of 
incompetents, that’s all. But I don’t have to stay here, 
and I’m not going to. I’ve tried to see Mr. Glogauer— 
God knows I’ve tried to see him. But it can’t be done. 
So just tell him for me that he can take his contract and 
put it where it will do the most good. I’m going home, 
and thank you very much for listening to me. 

GEORGE. There’s a lot in what you say, Mr. Vail. I’ve been 
having a good deal of trouble myself. 
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VAIL. You bet there’s a lot in what I sav. Only somebody 
ought to tell it to Glogauer. 

GEORGE. That’s right. Well, look— why don't vou make an 
appointment with Mr. Glogauer and tell liim? 

{It is too much for vail. He goes) 

(GEORGE is alone. He thinks it over, then decides that 
action of some soH has to he taken. He goes to the 
telephone) 

GEORGE. Hello . . . This is Dr. Lewis . . . Dr. Lewis . . . 
Well, I work here. That is, I—ali—I ve got to get in 
touch with Mr. Glogauer. 

(glogauer and kammerling enter, in the middle of a 
hot argument, george, of course, hangs up the receiver 
immediately) 

glogauer. What can I do about it now? Miss Leighton! 
Where is Miss Leighton? You know just how we are 
fixed! What can I do about it at a time like this? You 
know just who we’ve got available—what do you want 
me to do about it? 

GEORGE. Mr. Glogauer, could I talk to you for a minute? 

kammerling. There is no use of going on! Dorothy Dodd 
will not do! I will go back to Germany and Ufa before 
I shoot a foot! 

GLOGAUER {into the "phone). Get Miss Leighton for me 
—right away. 

GEORGE. Mr. Glogauer— 

GLOGAUER. Do you realize that I brought that woman 
from New York, took her out of a show, and .she’s on a 
play-or-pay contract for the next three months? Besides, 
she’s got a big legit name! Take her out, he says! 

(george, a little bowled over by the momentum of all this, 
is between the two fires) 

KAMMERLING. But I will not have my work ruined! She 
will be terrible—she is not the type! 

GLOGAUER. Then go to work on her! What are you a di¬ 
rector for? 
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KAMMERLiNG. No, no—she is a good actress, but it is the 
wrong part. The part is a country girl—a girl from the 
country! 

GLOGAUER. Don’t I know that? 

KAMMERLING. But Dorothy Dodd is not a country girl! 
She is a woman—a woman who has lived with a dozen 
men—and looks it! Can I make her over? I am just a 
director—not God! 

GLOGAUER. But if it was explained to her! How long would 
it take to explain a country girl? 

KAMMERLING. But evcryonc knows about her—it’s been 
in the newspapers—every time they break a door dovra 
they find her\ 

GLOGAUER. But what am I to do at a time like this? 

KAMMERLING. Get somcbody else! Somebody that looks it! 

GEORGE. Mr. Glogauer— 

KAMMERLING. My work would go for nothing! My work 
would be ruined! 

glck;auer. Let me get this straight—you mean she posi¬ 
tively won’t do? 

KAMMERLING. Positively. 

GLOGAUER. Well, if it’s positively I suppose there’s noth¬ 
ing for it. 

KAMMERLING. Ah! 

GLOGAUER. We got to get somebody then, and quick! 

KAMMERLING. Now youVc again the artist! Somebody like 
Janet Gaynor—she would be fine! Maybe Fox would 
lend her to you! 

GEORGE ( weakly ). I know who could do it. 

GLOGAUER. Mavbc Warners would lend me John Barry¬ 
more! Don’t talk foolish Kammerling! I went over our 
list of people with you and you know just who we’ve 
got available. 

GEORGE (stronger this time). I know somebody could do it. 

GLOGAUER. I Can’t do a magician act—take somebody out 
of my pocket! You know just who we got! 
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GEORGE (making himself heard). But I know exactly the 
person! 

GLOGAUER. You what? 

GEORGE (excited). I know an actress who would fit tlie 
part perfectly. 

KAMMERLING. Who? 

GLOGAUER. Wliat’s her name? Who is she? 

GEORGE. Her name is Susan Walker. 

KAMMERLING. Who? 

GLOGAUER. I never heard of her. What’s she done? 

GEORGE. She hasn’t done anything. 

GLOGAUER. Hasn’t done anything! Taking up our time with 
a girl—^we must have a name! Don’t you understand? 
We must have a name! 

GEORGE. Why? 

GLOGAUER. What’s that? 

GEORGE. Why must you have a name? 

GLOGAUER. Why must we have—go away, go away! Why 
must we have a name? I spend three hundred thousand 
dollars on a picture and he asks me—because Susan 
Walker as a name wouldn't draw flies—that’s why! Not 
flies! 

GEORGE. But she could play the part. 

GLOGAUER. So what? Wlio would come to see her? Why do 
you argue on such a foolish subject? Everybody knows 
you can’t do a picture without a name. What are you 
talking about? 

GEORGE (his big moment), Mr. Glogauer, there’s some¬ 
thing you ought to know. 

GLOGAUER. What? 

GEORGE. This darling industr\^ of yours is the most God¬ 
awful thing I’ve ever run into. 

GLOGAUER. Huh! (Starcs at him) 

GEORGE. Why don’t people act human, anyhow? Why are 
you so fantastic? Why do you go and bring all these 
people out here, whoever they are, and give them all 
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this money, and then you don’t do anything about it. 
Thousands of dollars—right under your nose. Why is 
that? 

GLOGAUER. Huh? 

GEORGE. Can you tell me why in the world you can’t make 
pictures without having the stars playing parts they 
don’t fit, just because she’s got a good name or some¬ 
thing? How about a girl that hasn’t got a good name? 
And how about all these signs, and this room, and that 
girl, and everything? And evervthing else? It’s the most 
God-awful—all kinds of people have come out here— 
why don’t you do something about it? Why don’t you 
do something about a person like Miss Walker, and give 
her a chance? Why, she’d be wonderful. The whole 
business is in the hands of incompetents, that’s what’s 
the trouble! Afraid to give anybody a chance! And you 
turned the Vitaphone down! (glogauer gives him a 
startled look) Yes, you did! They’re all afraid to tell it 
to you! That’s what’s the matter with this business. It’s 
in the hands of—you turned the \^itaphone down! 

glogauer {stunned; slowly thinking it over). By God, he’s 
right! 

GEORGE {not expecting this). Huh? 

GLOGAUER. He’s right! And to stand up there and tell me 
that—that’s colossal! 

GEORGE. You mean what I said? 

GLOGAUER. That’s what we need in this business—a man 
who can come into it, and when he sees mistakes being 
made, talk out about them. Yes, sir—it’s colossal. 

GEORGE {if ifs as easy as that). WTiy, it’s the most God¬ 
awful thing— 

KAMMERLiNG. Who is this man? Where did he come from? 

GLOGAUER. Ycs, who are you? Didn’t I sign you up or 
something? 

GEORGE. I’m Dr. Lewis. 
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GLOGAUER. Who? 

GEORGE. You know—the school. 

GLOGAUER. You are with the school? But that school isn't 
any good. 

GEORGE (moved to an accidental assertiveness). It is good! 

GLOGAUER. Is it? 

GEORGE (with sudden realization that an emphatic manner 
can carry the day). Why, of course it is. You people go 
around here turning things down—doing this and 
that— 

GLOGAUER (to kammerling). Hc's right! Look—I pretty 
near fired him! I did fire him. 

GEORGE. You see? And here's Susan Walker—just made for 
the talkies. 

GLOGAUER. Say, who is this girl? 

KAMMERLING. Where is she? 

GLOGAUER. Tell US about her. 

GEORGE. Well—Mr. Kammerling knows her—I introduced 
her. 

GLOGAUER. She's here in Hollywood? 

GEORGE. Oh, sure! She just went— 

KAMMERLING. I remember! She might be able to do it! 
She is dumb enough. 

GEORGE. Shall I bring her in? 

GLOGAUER. Yes, yes—let's see her! 

GEORGE. She's right out here. (Rushing out) 

GLOGAUER. Fine, fine! There is a big man, Kammerling! 
I can tell! Suddenly it comes out—that s the way it 
always is! 

KAMMERLING. In Germany, too! 

GLOGAUER. Tumcd the Vitaphone down—no one ever 
dared say that to me! I got to hang on to this fellow 
—take options. 

(miss LEIGHTON enters) 

MISS LEIGHTON. Did you send for me, Mr. Glogauer? 
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CLOGAUER. Yes! Where’s my coffee? I want my coffee! 
MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, Mr. Glogauer—where will you have 
it? 

GLOGAUER. Where will I have it? Where am I! Answer me 
that! Where am I? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Why—right here, Mr. Glogauer. 
gixx;auer. All right—then that’s where I want my coffee! 
MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, sir. 

glogauer. And tell Meterstein I want him—right away! 

And Miss Chasen, with her notebook. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Ycs, sir. (Goes) 

glogauer. Now I show you how we handle this! Well 
have her and a name too! Well create a name for her! 
I’ve done it before and I do it again! 
kammerung. If only she looks like it— 

GEORGE (rushes in with susan). Here she is, Mr. Glogauer 
—here she is! 

GLOGAUER. Yes! Yes! She can do it! He’s right! 
kammerling. Ya, ya! Wunderbar! 

GEORGE. Of course Fm right. 
kammerling. Say “I love you.” 

SUSAN. ‘1 love )di.” 
kammerling. Ya! Sie kann es thun! 

GLOGAUER. That’s wonderful! 

GEORGE. Sure it is! 

GLOGAUER. No time to talk salary now, Miss Walker—but 
you don’t have to worry! 

SUSAN. Oh, George! 

GEORGE. Susan! 

KAMMERLING (tO SUSAN ). “I hate VOu!” 

SUSAN. ‘T hate ^ ou!” 

KAMMERLING. Ya, Va! 

(miss chasen enters) 

MISS CHASEN. Yes, Mr. Glogauer? 

GLOGAUER. All, Miss Chascn! Where’s Meterstein? I want 
Meterstein! 
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(METERSTEiN rushes ifl ) 

METERSTEiN. Here I am, Mr. Glogauer! 

GLOGAUER. Listen to this, Meterstein! Miss Chasen. take 
this down! Tell the office to drop ever\'thing theyre 
doing and concentrate on this! Drop e\erything, no 
matter what it is! 

MISS CHASEN {over her notes). Drop everything. 

GLOGAUER. Wire the New York office that Susan Walker, a 
new English actress wove just signed, will arrive in 
New York next week— (A quick aside to george) 
I want her to go to New York first! 

c;eorge. Yes, sir. 

SUSAN. Does he mean me? 

KAMMERLiNG. Yes, yes! 

glogauer. Have them arrange a reception at the Savoy- 
Plaza—get her pictures in every paper! Tell them I 
want her photographed with Mayor Walker! 

METERSTEIN. Mayor Walker. 

glogauer. I want everybody in the studio to get busy on 
this right away! Everybody! And get hold of Davis for 
me right away! 

MISS CHASEN. Get Davis! 

meterstein {calling out the door). Get Davis! 

VOICE in the distance. Get Davis! 

voice still further away. Get Davis! 

glogauer. Get hold of Photoplay and Motion Picture 
Magazine and the trade papers—I want them all! Send 
for Helen Hobart and tell her I want to see her per¬ 
sonally! And I want Baker to handle this—not Davis! 
Don't get Davis! 

meterstein. Don't get Davis! 

VOICE IN the distance. Don't get Davis! 

VOICE still further away. Don't get Davis! 

glogauer. I want national publicity on this—outdoor ad' 
vertising, twenty-four sheets, everything! Meterstein, 
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arrange a conference for me with the whole pubhcity 
department this afternoon! That’s all! 

METEBSTEiN. Yes, sir. {Goes) 

SUSAN. Oh, George! What’ll father say now? 

GLOGAUER. Miss Chasen, shoot those wires right off! 

MISS CHASEN. Yes, sir. 

GLOGAUER. I’ll be in my office in ten minutes, and no ap¬ 
pointments for me for the rest of the day! That clear? 

MISS CHASEN. Yes, sir. {Goes) 

GLOGAUER. Now then, Doetor, tear up your old contract! 

GEORGE. I haven’t got one! 

GLOGAUER. You are in charge of this whole thing—under¬ 
stand? What you say goes! 

GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

SUSAN. George, does this mean— 

GLOGAUER. When I have faith in a man the sky’s the limit! 
You know what I do with you, Doctor? I make you 
supervisor in full charge—over all productions of the 
Glogauer Studio! 

SUSAN. George—! 

GEORGE (very matter-of-factly). All right. 

(may and jerry enter —jerry carrying a brief case, may 
with her hat on, both obviously ready to leave) 

GEORGE. May! Jerry! What do you think! I’ve just been 
made supervisor! 

SUSAN. Yes! 

JERRY. Huh! 

MAY. What! 

GEORGE. I told him about the Vitaphone! 

MAY. You did what? 

GLOGAUER. The oiie man! (To george) Tomorrow morn¬ 
ing you get vour oflBce—with a full staff! 

GEORGE (to MAY and JERRY ). Hear that? 

GLOGAUER. That’s the way we do things out here—^no time 
wasted on thinking! I give you all the people you need 
—anybody you want! All you got to do is say so! 
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GEORGE. I know who I want, Mr. Glogauer! 

GLOGAUER. Already he knows—see, Kannnerling? 

KAMMERLING. Wonderful! 

GLOGAUER. All right! Name ’em—name cm! 

GEORGE. I want Miss Daniels and Mr. H\ land! 

JERRY. What is this? 

GLOGAUER. Wliat? Thosc people? (A dcprccatorij wove of 
the hand) You don’t want them! The\ 're firf'd! 

GEORGE. Mr. Glogauer, I know wlio I w ant! 

GLOGAUER. But you could ha\e Weisskopf, Melerstein— 

GEORGE. No, sir. I have to have Miss Daniels and Mr. 
Hyland or I can’t do anything. And if I can’t have 
them— (In a very small voice) —I walk right out. 

SUSAN. George, you mustn’t! 

MAY. California, here we go! 

(But if doesnt seem to be true, glogauer fairly throws 
his arms around george, pleading with him to stay) 

GLOGAUER. No! Nol . . . Miss Daniels! Mr. Hyland! 

MISS LEIGHTON (entering, followed hy two pages hearing 
an enormous silver cofee service). Here you are, Mr. 
Glogauer. (The phone rings) Miss Leighton at this 
end— 


The curtain is down 



ACT THREE 


SCENE I 

(A set on the glogauer lot. The curtain rises on a scene 
of tremendous but rather vague activity. Set against a 
background of church wall and stained-glass windows, 
are pews, altar, wedding bell, and all the other para¬ 
phernalia that go to make up the filming of a movie 
wedding. In and out of this, all talking, all shouting, 
all rushing, weave cameramen, assistant directors, elec¬ 
tricians, routine studio workers, and actors. In this par¬ 
ticular instance the players are costumed to represent 
bridesmaids and ushers, and above a hammering and 
sawing and shouting, bits of: ^‘Hey, weber — we*re tak¬ 
ing the truck shot with your camerar ""'Use your soft 
lights for the altar shots, butch’" are heard from the 
cameramen, etc., and snatches of: ''Where are you go¬ 
ing, LILY?” "Oh, I donT know—get a soda!’^ "You just 
had one.” '"Say, I hear Paramount sent a call out."" 
"What for?” "Dimno—just heard they had a call out,"" 
come from the bridesmaids and ushers. Sitting a little 
apart from the rest of the actors is a gentleman dressed 
in the gorgeous robes of a bishop, peacefully snoozing 
away until it is time to play his part. 

It is the last day of shootirig on susan walker’s picture, 
"Gingham and Orchids,"" and all these incredible goings- 
on are nothing more than the usual "getting set"" of 
camera and lights, the usual yelling and the usual stand¬ 
ing about, the inevitable waiting that is part and parcel 
of the whole business of taking pictures. 

art 
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A PAGE BOY, in the regular studio page uniform, enters, 
calling for mr, meterstein. Ke arouses, for 
time, the bishop 

BISHOP (who is a shade less spiritual than you might 
expect). Oh, boy! Can you go out and get me a copy 
of “Racing Form”? 

PAGE. ni try. 

LIGHT MAN. Hey, Spike! 

BISHOP. Yeh? 

LIGHT MAN. What are you playing? 

BISHOP. IVe got one in the fourth at Caliente, looks good. 
Princess Fanny. 

LIGHT MAN. Whose? 

BISHOP. Princess Fanny. 

(A wandering bridesmaid strolls on) 

BRIDESMAID. Where the hell’s the Bishop? Oh, there you 
are. 

BISHOP. What’s up? 

BRIDESMAID. Send me up a case of gin, will you same as 
last time. 

BISHOP. O.K. 

(In the distance a voice is heard: Oh, butch! When we 
get through here we go over on twenty-eight. And 
hammering and sawing. Endless hammering and saw¬ 
ing) 

BISHOP (seating himself in a pew). You know, these pews 
are damned comfortable. I should have gone to church 
long ago. 

A BRIDESMAID. Good night. 

BISHOP. There’s nothing like a good Simmons pew. 

ELECTRICIAN. Hey, Mixer! Mixer! 

MIXER (in the distance). What do you want? 

ELECTRICIAN. How are we on sound? 

MIXER, O.K. 
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(mrs. walker bustles on, carrying susans bridal bou¬ 
quet) 

MRS. walker (to the bridesmaids). Well, Ive just had the 
most exciting news! Susan’s father is coming on for the 
wedding. Isn’t that just too lovely? 

A BRmESMAiD. I’m all choked up inside. 

MRS. WALKER. He Wasn’t coming at first—it looked as if 
he’d have to go to Bermuda with the Elks. You know, 
the Elks are in Bermuda. 

bridesmaid (to another bridesmaid). The Elks are in 
Bermuda. 

THE OTHER BRIDESMAID (telling stUl another). The Elks are 
in Bermuda. 

next BRIDESMAID (singing it). The Elks are in Bermuda. 
FINAL BRIDESMAID (singing, of course). The farmer’s in 
the dell. 

BISHOP. There’s a horse named Elk’s Tooth running at Tia 
Juana. I think just on a hunch I’ll— 

(miss chasen hurries on) 

miss chasen. Is Dr. Lewis on the set? 

(They tell her he isnt) 

MRS. WALKER. Hc’s at the architect’s. 
miss chasen. Well, Mr. Glogauer wants to know the min¬ 
ute he gets here. Will you have somebody let me know? 
(She goes, kammerling comes on—a great show of ac¬ 
tivity. The actors leap to their feet. The script girl 
enters; various actors stroll back onto the set) 
kammerling. Good morning, everybody! Good morning! 
Is Dr. Lewis here yet? 

MRS. walker. He’s at the architect’s. I’ll get Susan for you. 
(She dashes off) 

KAMMERLING. Now listen, everybody! We take first the 
scene on the church steps— 

(Along comes jerry— so busy) 

JERRY. Well, we’re on the home stretch, eh? 
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KAMMERLiNG. That is right. We do first the retake on the 
steps. 

(SUSAN enters in full bridal regalia) 

SUSAN. Oh. Mr. Kammerling, Fm readv to be shot! 

KAMMERLING. Fine! We take the scene on the church 
steps. 

SUSAN. The what? 

KAMMERLING. The scene on the chnrcli steps. 

SUSAN. But I don’t think I know that scene. 

JERRY. Didn’t May rehearse you in that this morning? 

SUSAN. No—she didn’t. 

KAMMERLING. Miss Daniels! Where is Miss Daniels! 

VOICE OFF. Miss Daniels on the set! 

KAMMERLING. She knew we were going to take it. (Call¬ 
ing) Miss Daniels! 

SUSAN. Jerry, did mother tell you— we just had a telegram 
from father? 

JERRY. No. What’s up? 

THAT BRIDESMAID. He’s joined the Elks. 

(may arrives) 

MAY. Does there seem to be some trouble? 

JERRY. May, what about the church steps? Susan says you 
didn’t rehearse her. 

MAY. Susan, I know your memory isn’t \ery good, but I 
want you to think way back to—Oh, pretty near five 
minutes ago. We were sitting in your dressing room 
—remember?—and we rehearsed tliat scene? 

SUSAN. But that isn’t the scene he means. 

MAY (to KAMMERLING). Outsidc the church, is that right? 

KAMMERLING. YeS, yCs! 

SUSAN. Outside the church—Oh, yes, we did that\ You 
said the church steps. 

KAMMERLING. That’s right! That’s right! 

MAY. Susan—we feel that it’s time you were told this. 
Outside the church and the church steps are really the 
same scene. 
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SUSAN, Are they? 

MAY. Yes. In practically all churches now they put the 
steps on the outside. 

SUSAN. Oh, I see. 

KAMMERiTNG. Then are we ready? 

MAY. I doubt it. Do you remember the scene as we just 
rehearsed it, Susan? You remember that you ascend 
four steps—then turn and wave to the crowd— 

SUSAN. Oh, yes—Now I remember! (She waves her hand 
—a violent gesture) 

MAY. No, no—you do not launch a battleship. You see, 
they’d have to get a lot of water for that. 

KAMMERLiNG. Is it then settled what you are doing? 

SUSAN. Well, I think I understand. . . . The steps are out¬ 
side the church. . . . 

A BRIDESMAID. Lily, Want to make a date tonight? Those 
exhibitors are in town again. 

LILY. Who? 

BRIDESMAID. Those two cxhibitors. 

LILY. Oh, Mr. Hyland, do you want us tonight? 

JERRY. Can’t tell till later. 

LILY. Well, I’ve got a chance to go out with an exhibi¬ 
tionist. 

(The crowd is all gone by this time, may and jerry are 
alone) 

jerry. Mav, I just came from Glogauer and he’s tickled 
pink. 

may. He must look lovelv. 

JERRY. Picture finished right on schedule, advancing the 
opening date—it’s the first time it ever happened! 

MAY. Yah. 

JERRY. You don’t seem verv excited about it! Picture open¬ 
ing in three davs—and it’s going to be a knockout too! 

MAY (who has heard all this before). Now, Jerry. 

JERRY. Well, it is, and I don’t care what you think. 
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may. But Jerry, use a little common sense. YouVe seen 
the rushes. s the use of kidding 

3ERRY. Evwybody s wrong hut you. 

MAY. I can't help what I see, Jerry. The 

ample. Those big scenes where you can t see anything 
—everybody in shadow—w^hat about those? 

JERRY. That’s only a few scenes. Y^ou know tliat — George 
forgot to tell them to turn the lights on and they 
thought he meant it that way. Nobody’ll notice it. 

MAY. All right. But I caught something new yesterday. 
That knocking that goes on—did you get that? 

JERRY. Well, we’re trying to find out about that. The sound 
engineers are working on it. 

MAY. Don’t you know what that wa;? 

JERRY. No. What? 

MAY. That was George cracking his God-damn Indian nuts. 

JERRY. Is that what it was? 

MAY. I suppose nobody’s going to notice that, either. 

(There is a great hubbub outside—cries of ‘dr. lewis is 
comingr ''Here comes the doctor!’ Arid presently he 
does come—preceded by a pair of pages bearing a silver 
coffee service and the inevitable box of Indian nuts, 
and followed by his secretary and a stream of actors. 
There come along, too, the three scenario writers — 
pressing for his attention) 

GEORGE. Good morning! Good moniing! Good morning! 
(He sights susan) Good morning, darling. Well, Kam- 
merling? What have I done this morning? 

KAMMERUNG. We have taken the retake on the church 
steps. 

GEORGE. Well, what have I got to decide? 

KAMMERLiNG. There is only the last scene—the wedding 
ceremony. 

JERRY. Right on schedule. 

GEORGE. There’s just the one scene left to take? 
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KAMMERLiNG. That is all. 

GEORGE (a snap of the fingers; the decision has been 
reached). Well take that scene. 

KAMMERLING. Everybody on the set, please! Everybody on 
the set! 

GEORGE, ril decide everything else at two o'clock. 
SECRETARY. TeS, Sir. 

lAAx (coming to george) . Dr. Lewis, 1 met you in New 
Yart fm Mss Darnels, 

GEORGE. Hello, May. 

KAMMERLING. Are we then ready? Ready, Dr. Lewis? 

ONE OF the scenario WRITERS. Dr. Lewis, we left a scena¬ 
rio in your oflBce— 

SECRETARY. No answcrs on scenarios until two o’clock. 
GEORGE. That’s right. 

WRITER. But it’s five weeks now. 

GEORGE. All right. We’ll take the scene from wherever we 
left off. 

KAMMERLING. We wiU take the end of the wedding cere¬ 
mony, where we left off! Places, please! We are going 
to take the end of the wedding ceremony. Everybody in 
their places. 

{The wedding party takes its place at the altar) 
KAMMERLING (to the BISHOP ). Oh, Mr. Jackson, have you 
got this straight? 

GEORGE (sternly). Get this straight, Mr. Jackson. 

BISHOP. What? 

GEORGE (to KAMMERLING). YeS-^what? 

KAMMERLING. About the ceremony. You understand that 
when she says ‘1 do,” you release the pigeons. 

BISHOP. Oh, sure. 

KAMMERLING. They are in that little cottage up there. 
When Miss Walker says ‘‘I do,” you pull that ribbon 
and the pigeons will fly out. 

BISHOP. They ain’t gonna fly down on me again, are they? 
KAMMERLING. No, no, they have been rehearsed. 
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GEOBGE. Those pigeons know what to do. They were widi 
Cecdl DeMille for two years. 

BISHOP. Oh, that’s where I met ’em. 

GEORGE. Oh! I forgot! There aren’t any pigeons. 

KAMMEBLING. What? 

GEORGE. Well, they had to stay up in there so long, and I 
felt Idnda sorry for them, so I had them sent back to the 
man. 

KAMMEBLING. Well, what shall we do? 

GEORGE. I know! Let’s not have any. That’s what we’ll do 
—^we won’t use them. 

KAMMEBLING. Very well. Doctor. 

MAY. He certainly meets emergencies. 

SUSAN. Oh, George! Is that all I say during the entire 
ceremony—just “I do”? 

GEORGE. Is that all she says. May? 

MAY. That’s all. That’s the part she knows, too. 

SUSAN. But that’s so short. 

GEORGE. Yes! 

MAY. Maybe she could perform the ceremony, then she 
could do all the talking. 

GEORGE. But that wouldn’t fit the scenario— 

(In the distance comes the cry that signals the approach 
of the great, “mr. glogaiter is coming!” “mr. clogauer 
is coming!” He arrives all bustle and importance. He is 
followed by one page who carries a portable desk and 
a telephone, by a second page who brings a small fold¬ 
ing chair, and by the ubiquitous miss chasen and her 
notebook. Immediately the page puts together the desk 
and plugs in the telephone; miss chasen settles herself, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the place is open for 
business) 

clogauer. Well! Here is the happy family! (A general 
greeting) Well, evenihing going fine, huh? 

JERRY. Right on s^edule, Mr. Glogauer. 

GEORGE. That’s what it is. 
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GLOGAiTER, Well, that s wonderful—wonderful. What’s go¬ 
ing on nowF 

GEORGE. We’re taking the last scene. 

GLOGAUER. That’s fine—fine! I congratulate everybody. 

MISS CHASEN (itito the telephone). Miss Chasen speaking. 
Mr. Glogauer is on Number Nine. 

GLOGAUER. Tell ’em I will look at '‘Foolish Virgins” at two- 
fifteen. 

MISS CHASEN. Mr. Glogauer will look at “Foolish Virgins” 
at two-fifteen. 

GLOGAUER. The reason I came down—you don’t mind if I 
interrupt you for a minute for a verv special reason? 

GEORGE. Why, no. 

{There is a general movement. Some of the bridesmaids 
are about to depart) 

GLOGAUER. Everybody stay here, please! I want everybody 
to hear this! 

GEORGE. Everybody listen to Mr. Glogauer! Mr. Glogauer 
is probably going to say something. 

KAMMERLiNG. Attention, everybody! 

GLOGAUER. Boys and girls, as you know this is the last day 
of the shooting. Many of you have worked for me before, 
but never under such happy circumstances, and so I 
want you all to be here while I say something. Seven¬ 
teen years ago— ( The bishop, who is no fool, sits down) 
—when I went into the movie business, I made up my 
mind it should be run like a business, as a business, and 
for a business. And that is what I have tried to do. But 
never before have I been able to do it until today. 
Never since I started to make Glogauer Super-Jewels 
has a picture of mine been finished exactlv on the 
schedule. And what is the reason for that? Because now 
for the first time we have a man who is able to make 
decisions, and to make them like that —Dr. George 
Lewis. 

GEORGE {as the applause dies). Ladies and Gentlemen— 
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GLOG^\3m. ail a minute—I m wt ihmg)? ml 

apologetically steps back ) And so in recognition of his 
remarkable achievement, I take great pleasure in pre¬ 
senting him with a ver\" small token of mv regard. (He 
gives a signal. Immediately two men enfcr. carn/ing a 
huge table on which is spread out a golden dinner set 
—something absolutely staggering. If is met with a 
chorus of delighted little gasps, susan scampers down 
to gurgle over it) A solid gold dinner set, a hundred 
and six pieces, and with his initials in diamonds on 
every piece. 

MAY. What's the first prize? 

(There are calls of ^'Speech” and “dr. lewis'’) 

GEORGE. Ladies and gentlemen—and Mr. Glogauer—this 
is the first solid gold dinner set 1 have ever received. 
I hardly know what to say, because this is the first solid 
gold dinner set I have ever received, and T hardlv know 
what to say. All I can say is it's wonderful, Mr. Clo- 
gauer, and now let's show Mr. Glogauer the finish of 
the picture, and take the last scene. 

KAMMERLiNG (pushing the BRIDESMAIDS owaij). All right, 
all right! Look at it afterwards! 

GLOGAUER (as MISS CHASEN Start s to Icavc). I will address 
the new playwrights on Number Eight. 

MISS CHASEN. Yes, Mr. Glogauer. 

KAMMERLING. Everybody take their places! Mr. Glogauer 
is waiting! 

GEORGE. Everybodv take their places! 

LIGHT MAN, Hey, Spike! 

BISHOP. Yah? 

LIGHT MAN. They're off at Caliente. Fourth race. 

BISHOP. O.K. Let me know the minute you hear. 

LIGHT MAN. O.K. 

KAMMERLING. All right. We are taking the scene now, 
Mr. Jackson. Horses come later. 

GEORGE. We are taking the scene now, Mr. Glogauer, 
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GLOGAUER. Fine! 

KAMMEKLiNG. Are we lined? ( cameramen assent) 
Phased? {Another assent) Red light. How are we for 
sound? 

mixer {through his phone), O.K. 
kammerling. All right. Are we up to speed? 
voice. Right. 
kammerling. Four bells! 

{Four bells sound. There is complete silence) 
voice {in the distance). Taking on upper stage! Every¬ 
body quiet! 

kammerling. Hit your lights! {Lights on) Camera! 
BISHOP. Cyril Fonsdale, dost thou take this woman to be 
thy wedded wife, to live together in the holy state of 
matrimony? Dost thou promise within sacred sight of 
this altar to love her, comfort her, honor and keep her 
in sickness and in health, and, forsaking all others, keep 
true only unto her, so long as ye both shall live? 
the groom. I do. 

BISHOP. Mildred Martin, dost thou take this man to be 
thy wedded husband? Dost thou promise to obey him 
and serve him, love, honor and keep him in sickness 
and in health, so long as ye both shall live? 

SUSAN. I do. 

BISHOP. Forasmuch as these two have consented together 
in holy wedlock, and have witnessed the same before 
this company and have given and pledged their troth 
each to the other, I hereby pronounce them man and 
wife. 

(SUSAN and the groom embrace, as camera on truck is 
moved up for close-up) 

KAMMERLING. Cut! One bell! 

{One bell sounds. Hammering and sawing instantly spring 
up all over the place again) 

LIGHT MAN. Spike! That horse ran sixth. 

BISHOP. God damn it! I knew that would happen. 
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GEORGE. There you are, Mr. Glogauer—embrace, fade-out, 
the end. 

GLOGAUER. I See, I sce. Wait a minute—I don't under¬ 
stand. You said what? 

GEORGE. Embrace, fade-out, tlie end. 

GLOGAUER. End? You mean you take this scene last. But 
it’s not really the end. 

GEORGE. Sure it is. (To kammerlinc; and the others) Isn’t 
it? 

KAMMERLING. Certainly it’s tlic end. 

GLOGAUER. But how Can it be? ^^^lat about the backstage 
scene? 

KAMMERLING. What? 

GLOGAUER (sliglitlij frenzied). On the opening night! 
Where her mother is dvinij, and she lias to act anvhow! 

GEORGE. That wasn’t in it, Mr. Glogauer. 

KAMMERLING. WllV, nO. 

GLOGAUER. Wasn’t in it! I had twehu playwrights working 
on that. 

GEORGE. But it wasn’t in it. 

GLOGAUER (daugerously calm). This is a picture about a 
little country girl? 

GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

GLOGAUER. Who gcts a job in a Broadway cabaret? 

GEORGE, There isn’t any Broadv/ay caliaret. 

GLOGAUER. No Broadway cabaret? 

GEORGE. She doesn’t come to New York in this. 

GLOGAUER. Doesn’t come—you mean the cabaret owner 
doesn’t make her go out with this liootlegger? 

GEORGE. Why, no, Mr. Glogauer. 

GLOGAUER. Well, what happens to her? What docs she do? 

GEORGE. Why, this rich woman stops off at the farm-house 
and she takes her to Florida and dresses her all up. 

GLOGAUER. And there is no backstage scene? Any place? 

GEORGE. No. She goes out swimming and gets too far out 
and then Cyril Fonsdale— 
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GLOGAUER. Let me see that script, please. 

GEORGE. It’s all there, Mr. Glogauer. (glogauer looks 
through the script) See? There’s where she goes swim¬ 
ming. 

GLOGAUER ( clositig the script with a bang) . Do you know 
what you have done. Doctor Lewis? You have made 
the wrong picture! 

{Consternation, of course) 

GEORGE. Huh? 

KAMMERONG. What is that? 

GLOGAUER. That is all you have done! Made the wrong 
picture! 

GEORGE. But—but— 

JERRY. Are you sure, Mr. Glogauer? 

GLOGAUER {looking at the thing in his hand) Where did 
you get such a script? 

GEORGE. Why, it’s the one vou gave me. 

GLOGAUER. I never gave you such a script. She goes swim¬ 
ming! Swimming! Do you know who made this pic¬ 
ture? Biograph, in 1910! Florence Lawrence, and Mau¬ 
rice Costello—and even then it was no good! 

JERRY. But look, Mr. Glogauer— 

GLOGAUER. Sixty thousand dollars I paid for a scenario, and 
where is it? In swimming! 

GEORGE. Well, everybodv was here while we w’ere making 
it. 

GLOGAUER. Everybody was here! Where were their minds? 
Kammerling! Kammerling! 

KAMMERLiNG. It is not my fault. Dr. Lewis gave us the 
script. 

glo<;auer. I had to bring vou all the way from Germanv 
for this! Miss Newton! You held the script in your hands! 
Where w^re your e\'es? 

MISS NEWTON. I got it from Dr. Lew is—right in his oflGce. 
I'm sure I couldn’t— 

glogauer. So, Doctor! On Wednesday night we open and 
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we have got to open! And after that it goes to four 
hundred exhibitors and we got signed contracts! So tell 
me what to do, please! 

GEORGE. Well, couldn't we release it as a super-special? 

GLOGAUER. Never in my life have I known such a thing! 
After this I make a ruling—every scenario we produce, 
somebody has got to read it! 

JERRY. Yes, Mr. Glogauer. 

GLOGAura. You know what this does to you. Miss W alker! 
You are through! Swimming! This kills your career! And 
you know who you got to thank for it? Dr. Lewis! 

(SUSAN meets the situation by bursting info tears) A fine 
supervisor! The business is in the hands of incompe¬ 
tents, he says! So what do I do? I give him everything 
the way he wants it—^his own star—his own staff— 

(It is a new thought. He fixes may and jerry with a 
malignant eye) Oh, yes. And where were you people 
while all this was going on? 

JERRY. Mr. Glogauer, I was on the cost end. I didn't have 
anything to do with the script. Dr. Lewis was the— 

GLOGAUER. But Miss Dauicls was here — all the time! Right 
with Dr. Lewis! What about that? 

MAY (not frightened). Yes. I was here. 

GLOGAUER. Well! Where was your mind? 

may. To tell you the truth, Mr. Glogauer, I thought it 
was just another Super-Jewel. 

GLOGAUER. Oh, you did? 

MAY. I couldn't see any difference. 

GLOGAUER. You couldn't, huh? 

MAY. And while we're on the subject, Mr. Glogauer, just 
why is it all Dr. Lewis’s fault? 

GLOGAUER. Why is it his fault? Who did this thing? Who 
else is to blame? 

MAY. Well, if I’m not too inquisitive, what do you do with 
yourself all the time? Play marbles? 

GLOGAUER. Wffiat’s that? 
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MAY. Where were you while all this was going on? Out 
to lunch? 

GLOGAUER ( drawing himself up with dignity ). I go to my 
oflBce. That will be all. (About to say something else, but 
changes his mind) I go to my ofBce. (Notices the script 
still in his hand) Mr. Supervisor, I make you a present. 

GEORGE (Weakly, as he takes it). Thank you. 

GLOGAUER (to the Company). And will you all please 
understand that nothing about this is to get out of the 
studio. That is official. Come, Hyland! Seventeen years 
and this is the worst thing that has ever happened to 
me! 

JERRY (following him). Mr. Glogauer, if Td been on the 
set this never would have happened. I didn't have any¬ 
thing to do with the script— 

(They are gone) 

KAMMERLiNG ( after a moments embarrassed pause). That 
is all for today. You will be notified. 

BISHOP. Well—the wrong picture and the wrong horse! 

(A babble of talk springs up as everyone starts to go. 
SUSAN has a fresh outburst of tears) 

GEORGE. Susan, don't cry like that. 

SUSAN (through sobs). You heard what Mr. Glogauer said 
—my career is ruined. I'm—through. 

MRS. WALKER. Now, darling, you mustn't take on that way. 
Everything'll turn out all right. 

GEORGE. But, Susan, it wasn't my fault. I didn't know it 
was the wrong picture. 

(All are now gone except may and kammerling ) 

KAMMERLING. It is too bad. Miss Daniels. 

MAY. Yah. Isn't it? 

kammerling. But after all it is the movie business. It is 
just the same in Germany. 

MAY. It is, huh? 

kammerling. Even worse. Oh, it is terrible over there. I 
think I go back. 
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(He leaves, jerry returns, at white heat) 

JERRY. Well, you fixed everything fine, didn’t vou? On top 
of everything else you had to go and get smart! 

MAY. It was time somebodv got smart J^riy . 
jerry. Well, you did it! And maybe you think Glogauer 
isn’t sore! 

MAY. Well, you don’t have to worrv, do vou, Jerry? 
jerry. What? 

MAY {very calmly). You don’t have to worry. You crawled 
out from under. You gave as pretty an exhiliition as 
Vve ever seen. 
jerry. What do you mean? 

MAY. Oh, nothing. Just the way vou stood up for George. 
jerry. Well, somebody’s got to keep his feet on the ground 
around here! 

MAY (so quietly). Yours are all right—aren’t thev, Jerry? 

Yah. Right deep in the soil of California! 
jerry. I was trying to fix things up—that’s what I was 
trying to do. 

MAY. No, Jerry. No. It’s been coming on you ever since 
you got out here, and now it’s here. You’ve gone Holly¬ 
wood, Jerry. And as far as I’m concerned, that’s that. 

(It has been said very quietly, hut its very quietness gives 
it a definiteness, jerry looks at her; senses that she 
means it. He turns on his heel and goes) 

(may is alone for a moment. Then, in the offing, a mans 
voice is heard, singing, ‘7 wanna be loved by you-ou-ou, 
and nobody else but you,—I wanna he kissed by you, 
a-lone.^' At the end of the song the singer comes into 
sight. It is the bishop. He disappears again) 

(GEORGE comes back.) 

GEORGE. She wouldn’t talk to me, May! Shut the door right 
in my face and wouldn’t talk to me! 
may {abstracted). What? 

GEORGE. She just keeps on crying and won’t even talk to 
me. 
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MAY. That’s all right. Everything is all right. It is for me, 
anyhow. Just fine and dandy. 

GEORGE. Fine and dandy? 

MAY. Just swell. 

GEORGE. Susan ought to know I didn’t do it on purpose. 
I tried to tell her. Look, May, do you think the picture’s 
so bad? 

MAY. Bad as what, George? 

GEORGE. Bad as he thinks it is? 

MAY. Well, I think it’s got a good chance. 

GEORGE. Chance of what. May? 

MAY. Of being as bad as he thinks it is. 

GEORGE. Oh! 

MAY. By the wav, George—just to keep the record straight 
—how’d vou come to make the wrong picture. Or don’t 
you know? 

GEORGE. Well, I’ve been trying to think. You know that 
thing in mv office where we keep the new scenarios— 
well, if you’re in a hurry it looks exactly like the waste¬ 
basket—and so I reached into it, only it was the waste¬ 
basket— 

MAY. And thus cndeth the first lesson. 

GEORGE. But look, if I go to him and tell him how it hap¬ 
pened— 

MISS CHASEN (in the distance). Paging Dr. Lewis! Miss 
Daniels! 

MAY. Ah, here we are! Right in here. I thought it was 
taking a long time, (miss chasen enters) You’re late. 

MISS CHASEN {giving her two envelopes). Executive office! 
No answer! (Turns to go) 

MAY. Wait a minute. Who else have you got? ( Examim 
ing remaining envelopes) Kammerling, Weisskopf, 
Meterstein—Ah, yes. (miss chasen goes) (may turns 
back to GEORGE. ) Do you want yours? 

GEORGE. Do you mean we’re—fired, May? 

MAY. Good and fired! 
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GEORGE {in a daze, opening his letter) Yah. 

MAY {looking at hers). Me too. Well, George—^w^Ve got 
a solid gold dinner set, anyway. A hundred and six 
pieces, and every piece marked with vour initials in 
diamonds. That’s not bad for two months’ work, (two 
PAGES enter and carry off the dinner set) No, George— 
you haven t got a solid gold dinner set. 

Curtain 


SCENE II 

(It is the Pullman car again, and, by a strange coincidence, 
the same car on which may and her companions went 
West. But it is may alone who is traveling hack East — 
at all events, she is seated alone when we first behold 
the car. The porter enters — and, since if is the same 
car, it is also the same porter. He is right there with 
the same question, too) 

PORTER. You ready to have vour berth made up? 

may. No, thanks. 

PORTER. I been meaning to ask you, Miss Daniels—how’s 
come those two gentlemen ain’t going l)ack? 

may. Well, that’s a long storv. 

PORTER. Yes, ma’am. 

may. But I wouldn’t be surprised if at least one of them 
was with you prettv soon. 

(The train whistle blows) 

PORTER. We makes a two-minute stop here. Anything you 
want? 

MAY. No, thanks. Where are we? 

PORTER. We makes a stop at Needle’s Point. That’s where 
they got that sanitarium. 
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MAY. Look— is there a news stand? 

PORTER. Yes, ma am. 

MAY. See if you can get hold of Thursday’s Los Angeles 
papers, will you? 

PORTER. Yes, maam. {Starts off) 

MAY ( calls after him) . They’ve got to be Thursday’s or I 
don’t want ’em. 

(may is left alone. There is a single blast of the whistle; 
the lights no longer fly past outside the window, may 
tries to look out. Then she settles herself again; takes 
up a book; tries to read; throws it down) 

{The PORTER re-enters with luggage) 

PORTER. Right this way, sir. You need anv help? Just a 
gentleman from the sanitarium. 

(LAWRENCE VAIL enters. Instantly, of course, he recognizes 
may) 

MAY. Why, Mr. Vail! 

VAIL. Hello, Miss Daniels. 

MAY. So you’re the gentleman from the sanitarium? 

VAIL. That’s right. Well, this is a good deal of a surprise! 

MAY. Well—please sit down. 

VAIL. Thanks. Well! 

MAY. You’re certainly the last person I—I hadn’t heard 
you were ill. Nothing serious, I hope? 

VAIL {shakes his head). Just a kind of breakdown. Under¬ 
work. 

MAY. I can’t quite picture that reception room without 
you. 

VAIL. Then I heard about this place—sanitarium here. 
Sounded pretty good, so I came out. Fellow named 
Jenkins runs it. Plavwright. Seems he came out here 
under contract, but he couldn’t stand the gaff. Went 
mad in the eighth month. So he started this place. 
Doesn’t take any tiling but playwrights. 

MAY. Good, is it? 
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VAIL. Great. First three days they put you in a room with¬ 
out a chair in it. Then they have a big art galler)^—life- 
sized portraits of all the studio executives"You see, for 
an hour every day you go in there and say whatever 
you want to any picture. 

MAY (nods). I see. 

PORTER (passing through). Til get your papers right now. 

VAIL. And now what’s all this about? Going home on a 
visit? 

MAY. Well—going home. 

VAIL. All washed up? 

MAY. Scrubbed. 

VAIL. Really? Tm kind of surprised. I never quite got the 
hang of what you people did out there, but I had the 
idea you were in pretty solid. Something happened? 

MAY (taking a moment ). Did you ever meet Dr. Lewis? 

VAIL. I had quite a talk with Dr. Lewis. 

MAY. Well, Dr. Lewis did something that no one had ever 
done before. He reminded Mr. Glogauer about turning 
the Vitaphone down. That made him supervisor. 

VAIL. Only supervisor? 

MAY. And there was also Miss Susan Walker. Miss Walker 
is a young woman who has a chance of becoming the 
world’s worst actress. I should say a very good chance. 
She’s young yet—has plenty of time. 

VAIL. I see. 

MAY. With that to start with, the Doctor cinched things 
by working from the wrong scenario. Some little thing 
from 1910. The picture opened Wednesday. And how 
is your uncle, Mr. Vail? 

VAIL. My recollection of the 1910 pictures is that they 
weren’t so bad. 

may. They didn’t have the Doctor in those days. Most of 
it you can’t see because the Doctor forgot to tell them 
to turn the lights on; Miss Walker has a set of gestures 
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that would do credit to a travelling derrick—and did 
you ever happen to hear about the Doctor’s bright 
particular weakness? 

VAIL. There’s something else? 

MAY. It’s called Indian nuts. (A glance around) There 
must be one around here somewhere. Anvhow, he eats 
them. With sound. He kept cracking them right through 
the picture, and they recorded swell. 

VAIL. That, I take it, decided you? 

MAY. That, and—other things. 

VAIL. Funny—I should think there would be a great field 
out there for a man who could turn out the wrong 
picture. 

MAY. Yes, if he could do it regularly. But sooner or later 
Dr. Lewis would make the right one. 

VAIL. Not the Doctor. 

MAY. Well, maybe you’re right. 

PORTER {re-entering with newspapers and a pillow). Here 
your papers. Miss Daniels. 

MAY (taking them). Thanks. 

PORTER (to vail). I blOUgllt YOU a pillow. 

VAIL. Thank you. (porter goes) 

MAY (scanning the date line). Yah. These have probably 
got the notices. 

VAIL (reaching for one). Oh, vou mean the picture? 

MAY. It wouldn't surprise me. (they each open a paper. 
MAY is in no hurry) 

VAIL. You’re a pretty brave girl, actually sending out for 
tlicse. 

MAY. Well, I might as well know the worst. 

VAIL (finding the place) Here we are, I guess. “Gingham 
and Orchids"—that the name of it? 

MAY. That’s it. 

VAIL (scanning the headlines as he folds the paper). An 
all-talking, all-singing— 

MAY. All-lousy picture. 
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(She takes the paper, vail meanwhile opening the other 
one) 

VAIL ( as MAY reads). I guess that must be what the\’ mean 
by a hundred per cent, (mays eyes slide quickly down 
the column, then she looks blankly up at vail) What is 
it? (may hands the paper over to him. indicating the 
spot. VAIL reads) “Never in the history of Hollywood 
has so tumultuous an ovation been accorded to any 
picture—” 

MAY (not quite able to speak; indicates a spot further on 
in the review) No. Down there. 

VAIL (reads). “Herman Glogauers ‘Gingham and Or¬ 
chids’ is a welcome relief from the avalanche of back- 
stage pictures. It marks a tuniing point in the motion 
picture industry—a return to the sweet simplicity and 
tender wistfulness of yesteryear.” 

MAY. It does say that? 

VAIL. Indeed it does. 

MAY (as if in a daze, takes the paper from vail and reads 
further). “A new star twinkled across the cinema heav¬ 
ens last night and the audience took her at once to its 
heart. Here at last is an actress who is not afraid to 
appear awkward and ungraceful.” That word is afraid, 
isn’t it? 

VAIL. That’s right. 

MAY. “In the scene on the church steps, where she waved 
to the onlookers below, her hands revealed a positively 
Duse-like quality.” I’ll tell you about that some day. 

VAIL. I’ll be there. 

MAY (still reading). “And here is one wedding, by the 
way, that sets a new mark for originality and freshness. 
It does not use pigeons.” Remind me about that one, 
too. 

V^AIL. I will. 

MAY (reads). “Then too, the lighting of the picture is 
superb. Dr. Lewis has wisely seen the value of leaving 
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the climaxes to the imagination of the audience. In the 
big scenes almost nothing was visible.” (She indicates 
the other paper) Fm afraid I haven’t got strength 
enough to reach for that one. 

VAIL. I beg your pardon. (He changes papers with her) 
The whole thing couldn’t be a tvpographical error, 
could it? 

MAY (looks the new paper quickly over, then looks up at 
VAIL with a weak smile). I want you to settle yourself 
for this. 

VAIL. I’m ready. 

MAY. Put the pillow right back of you. 

VAIL. All right. (Does so) 

MAY. ‘In'the opening sequences the audience was puzzled 
by a constant knocking, and it seemed to many of us 
that something might be wrong with the sound ap¬ 
paratus. Then suddenly we realized that what was be¬ 
ing done was what Eugene O’Neill did with the con¬ 
stant beating of the tom-tom in ‘The Emperor Jones.’ 
It was the beat of the hail on the roof.” (She looks up 
at VAIL, who nods) *Tt is another of the masterlv touches 
brought to the picture by that new genius of the films. 
Dr. George Lewis.” (She lowers the paper, then, as if 
she cannot quite believe it, raises it and reads again) 
“That new genius of the films, Dr. George Lewis.” (For 
a moment, may and vail merely look at each other. 
Then vail learn hack, crosses his legs, sighs) 

vail. I hear the boll weevil is getting into the cotton- 
crop again. 

(The PORTER returns) 

PORTER. Here’s a telegram for you. Miss Daniels. Gaught 
us right here at Needle’s Point. 

may. Oh, thanks. (The porter goes) My guess is that this 
is from that new genius of the films. 

vail. I wouldn’t wonder. 

MAY. Oh, yes. (Reads) “The picture is colossal. It has put 
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the movies back where they were ten years ago. I am 
the Wonder Man of the Talkies. Thev keep coming at 
me to decide things. Please take next train back—^Jerrv 
is gone and I am all alone here. They have made me an 
Elk and Susan is an Eastern Star. Please take next train 
back—I need you. Where is Jerr)'? I am also a Shriner.” 

VAIL. Well, what are you going to do about that? 

MAY {looking at the telegram). “Jorr)' is gone and I am 
all alone here.” {Letting the telegram slowly fall) Well, 
it looks as if Tm going back. 

VAIL. I think you have to. 

MAY. Because if George is alone out there— ( She breaks 
off) And then there’s another thing. As long as George 
owns Hollywood now, there are two or three reforms 
that I’d like to put into effect. Do you know what I’m 
going to do? 

VAIL. What? 

MAY. I’m going to get all those page boys together and 
take their signs away from them—then nObody will 
know where anybody is. I’m going to pack up the 
Schlepkins and send ’em back to Brooklyn, and then 
I’m going to bring their mother out here. I’m going to 
take Miss Leighton out of that reception room— 

VAIL. Put cushions on those chairs— 

MAY. And make her ask for an appointment to get back 
ini 

VAIL. Great! 

MAY. And when I get that done, I’m going out to Mr. 
Glogauer’s house, put the illuminated dome where the 
bathroom is, and then I’m going to take the badiroom 
and drop it into the Pacific Ocean. . . . 

The curtain is down 
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SCENE III 

(It is again Mr. Glogauers reception room, but altered, 
as you see at first glance, in one vital particular. Over 
every door, and the room is fairly fringed with doors, 
there is a sizeable picture of dr. george lewis. And 
that isnt all. The thoughtful glogauer has so arranged 
matters that these pictures light up whenever the cor¬ 
responding door is opened—every last one of them 
When there is plenty of dashing in and out—and that 
is one of the things that there is an abundance of in mr. 
glogauer s place of business—you see a george whose 
beaming countenance is being constantly ringed with 
incandescent s. 

It is a busy place at the moment. Half a dozen people 
are talking at once, all pressing the great dr. lewis 
about this matter or that. A man at an easel is sketch¬ 
ing the DOCTORS portrait. There are two or three news¬ 
papermen. MISS NEWTON is there with her eternal scripts. 
There is a man who wants an indorsement for some- 
bodijs neckties, and still another man who seems, be¬ 
lieve it or not, to be taking down the doctor s auto¬ 
biography. A page stands waiting with a gold box filled 
with Indian nuts, and occasiojially the doctor dips a 
hand in. Presiding over the whole thing is the doctor’s 
able secretary, who stands with watch in hand and arm 
upraised, as though about to bring everything to halt 
at any second. 

As for the doctor, he is pacing busily up and down, and 
handling all comers .) 

GEORGE. So far as my plans for Mr. Glogauer are con¬ 
cerned, I can only say that the coming year will be a 
Glogauer year. And by the time all of our plans have 
been carried into effect, why, the legitimate stage had 
better look to its laurels. 
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(meterstein dashes in) 

METERSTEiN. They re waiting for you on No. 8, Dr. Lewis! 

secretary. Dr. Lewis on No. 8 at three-twenty. 

meterstein. Right! (Dashes out ain) 

PAINTER. Dr. Lewis, will you turn your head just a little 
this way? 

BIOGRAPHER. Dr. Lewis, we were up to Chapter 7. Septem% 
her, 1910. 

GEORGE. Oh, yes. My biography. I was still li\ ing in Medal¬ 
lion then. I was but a boy, and one day an idea came 
to me. I decided to be an usher. 

THE MAN. Dr. Lewis, your indorsement will have a hun¬ 
dred thousand men wearing Non-Wrinkable Ties inside 
of three months. 

REPORTER. Dr. Lewis, can I have the rest of that state¬ 
ment? 

SECRETARY (watch in hand). One minute more, Doctor! 

MISS NEWTON. Dr. Lcwis, I have to have a decision on 
these scenarios. 

PAINTER. Dr. Lewis, please! 

REPORTER. Doctor, it’s getting late. 

WTissKOPF (dashing in and out). O.K. on those contracts, 
Doctor! 

GEORGE. O.K. 

REPORTER. How about a statement from Miss Walker. 

GEORGE. Miss Walker is making a personal appearance in 
San Francisco. She’ll be here pretty soon. 

SECRETARY. Time! Time’s up! 

(miss NEWTON goes out as MISS LEIGHTON comes in) 

MISS LEIGHTON. Dr. Lcwis, the Knights of Columbus are 
downstairs. 

SECRETARY. Your time is up, gentlemen! Sorry! 

REPORTER. Well, can we see him again later? 

PAINTER. I’m only half finished here. 

TIE MAN. If I could have just one minute— 

SECRETARY (shepherding them out). The Doctor has no 
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free time this month. All requests must be submitted 
in writing. 

MISS LEIGHTON. What about the Knights of Columbus, Dr. 
Lewis? Shall I tell them to come up? 

GEORGE. Tell them Til join later. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Ycs, sir. {Goes) 

, GEORGE. Now, where were we? 

BIOGRAPHER. You decided to be an usher. 

GEORGE. Oh, yes. I became an usher and pretty soon 1 
was put in charge of the last two rows of the mezzanine. 

(SUSAN enters) 

GEORGE. Hello, darling! (Dismissing the others) All right, 
everybody! 

SECRETARY. You are due on No. 8 in two minutes, Doctor. 

GEORGE. All right. 

SECRETARY. The Doctor will start Chapter 8 on Tuesday 
at twelve-fifteen. 

(They all go out — george and susan are alone) 

GEORGE. How was it, Susan? 

SUSAN. Oh, wonderful, George! Thousands of people, and 
arc lights, and my name on top of everything! Oh, it 
was wonderful, George! 

GEORGE. It’s been wonderful here, too. I’m up to Chapter 
8 in my biographv, and there’s a man painting my por¬ 
trait, and—Oh, what do you think? I’ve got a surprise 
for you, Susan. 

SUSAN. George, what is it? Tell me quick! 

GEORGE. Three guesses. 

SUSAN. A swimming pool? 

GEORGE. No. 

SUSAN. Two swimming pools? 

GEORGE. It’s an aeroplane. 

SUSAN. George! 

GEORGE. The man gave it to me for nothing. All I had to 
do was buy a few aeroplanes for Mr. Glogauer. 

SUSAN. That’s wonderful, Georee! lust what we needed! 
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GEORGE. First I was only going to buy a couple, but the 
man kept talking to me, and it worked out that if I 
bought a few more Fd get one free. 

SUSAN. George, you’re so clever! You couldn’t have given 
me a nicer surprise! Isn’t everv^thing wonderful, George? 

GEORGE. Yes, only I wish May and Jerrv would get here. 
They always know what to do in case things come up. 

SUSAN. George, you mustn’t worry about it. They got your 
telegrams. 

GEORGE. Yes, but you see, Susan, we’ve always been to¬ 
gether. This is the first time in years I haven’t been 
together, and—did you see my pictures, Susan? They 
light up! (He points to one of them, and at that mo¬ 
ment it does light up) See? 

(Through the door comes a pretty annoyed glogauer, 
followed by miss chasen) 

GLOGAUER. Dr. Lewis, I want to talk to you. How do you 
do, Miss Walker? Dr. Lewis, did you order four hun¬ 
dred and sixty aeroplanes? 

GEORGE. How’s that? 

GLOGAUER. Four hundred and sixty aeroplanes have just 
arrived in front of the studio. They say you ordered 
them. 

GEORGE (uneasily). Well, don’t you believe in aviation, 
Mr. Glogauer? 

GLOGAUER. The question is. Dr. Lewis: why did you buy 
four hundred and sixty aeroplanes? 

(Enter miss leighton) 

MISS LEIGHTON. Mr. Glogauer! Another hundred aero¬ 
planes just arrived and there’s more coming every min¬ 
ute! 

GLOGAUER. WHAT? 

MISS LEIGHTON. They’re arriving in groups of fifty, Mr. 
Glogauer. 

GLOGAUER. What is this, Doctor! Don’t tell me you bought 
more than four hundred and sixty aeroplanes! 
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MISS LEIGHTON. The man from the aeroplane company 
says the order calls for two thousand! 

GLOGAUER. Two thousand! 

MISS LEIGHTON. That’s what he said! 

GLOGAUER. Is this true. Doctor? Can such a thing be pos¬ 
sible? 

GEORGE. Well, the man from the aeroplane company— 

GLOGAUER. Two thousand! Two thousand aeroplanes! 
Where’s Meterstein—Weisskopf! 

MISS CHASEN. Mr. Weisskopf! Mr. Meterstein! 

GLOGAUER. Two thousand aeroplanes! Seventeen years and 
never in my life— (He storms out, followed by the 
others) 

MISS LEIGHTON. I told them you weren’t in and that vou 
couldn’t see anybody. 

SUSAN. George, is anything the matter? Shouldn’t you 
have bought the aeroplanes? 

GEORGE (bringing up the rear of the procession). But Mr. 
Glogauer, I don’t see what you’re so angry about! All 
I did was buv a few aeroplanes! 

(All are gone. A pause; then may enters. She at once be¬ 
comes conscious of the pictures of george; looks at the 
lighted picture over the door through which she has 
entered. Closes the door, then opens and closes it again. 
MISS LEIGHTON retums) 

MISS LEIGHTON, Hello, Miss Daniels. 

MAY. Hello, Miss Leighton. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Have vou been awa\'? 

MAY (indicating the pictures). I see vouVe got some new 
decorations. 

MISS LEIGHTON. How’s that? 

MAY (trying another door). Is that all they do? No fire¬ 
works? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Aren’t thev lovely? Mr. Glogauer had them 
put up all over the building the day after the picture 
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Opened. When Dr. Lewis came into the studio, every¬ 
thing lit up. 

MAY. Mr. Glogauer, too? 

MISS LEIGHTON. How’s that? 

MAY (a change of manner). Miss Leighton—is Mr. Hy¬ 
land around? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Mr. Hvland? Oh, Mr. Ihland isn’t with us 
any more. 

MAY. He isn’t? Where is he? 

MISS LEIGHTON. I don’t know. Miss Daniels. I only know he 
isn’t with the company. I think he went back East. 

MAY. Went back East? When did he leave. Miss Leighton? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Well, I reallv don’t know, Miss Daniels— 

MISS CHASEN (entering). Miss Leighton, Mr. Glogauer 
wants his coffee. He’s going crazy. 

MISS LEIGHTON. But he’s had it tw'ice this morning. 

MISS CHASEN. He wants it over again— he’s raving. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Oh, dear. That’s the second time this week 
he’s raved. ( She departs with miss chasen. Immediately 
GEORGE sticks his head in; then, seeing may, literally 
falls on her neck ) 

GEORGE. May! 

may. Well, if it isn’t Dr. Lewis! 

GEORGE. Gosh, but I’m glad to see you, May! Did you— 
did you get my telegrams! I’ve been wiring you and 
wiring you! 

MAY. Where’s Jerry, George? 

GEORGE. Why—why, I don’t know. Isn’t he with you. May? 
—he went to find you. 

MAY. Went where? When? 

GEORGE. Why—why, right after you did. He had a big fight 
with Mr. Glogauer—^he told him all kinds of things— 
and then he went looking for you, but you were gone 
already. 

MAY. Wait a minute, George. You mean Jerry got fired? 
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GEORGE (nods). He didn’t even get a letter. 

MAY. Well, where is he now, George? Where did he go? 
Haven’t you heard from him? 

GEORGE. I don’t know. Look, May, something terrible has 
happened. I bought a lot of aeroplanes— 

MAY. George, where would Jerry be likely to go to? What 
did he say when he left here? 

GEORGE. He didn’t say anything. May. He just said he was 
going to find you and nothing else mattered. 

MAY (a smile). Oh, he didn’t say anything, eh? Just that? 

GEORGE. He’ll come back. May—She’ll come back when he 
knows you’re here. But May, what am I going to do 
about the aeroplanes? (He breaks off as jerry enters. 
MAY and JERRY ^and looking at each other) Hello, Jerry! 
Why—^here’s Jerry now. May! 

JERRY. May, you’ve got to listen to me. You were right. I 
knew you were right the minute I walked off that set. 
And I went straight up to Glogauer and told him so. 

GEORGE. I told her, Jerry, I told her all about it. 

JERRY. And so the answer is—^here I am. 

GEORGE. Here he is. May. We’re all together again. 

JERRY. Are we together, May? What about it. May? Are 
we together? 

MAY (landing into him). What the hell do you mean by 
leaving George alone here? 

JERRY. Well, I wasn’t going to stay here without you! 

MAY. Then why didn’t you come after me? 

JERRY. I did! 

MAY. All right, then! 

GEORGE. Yes, sir, we’re all together again. 

(Suddenly may turns away from them—averts her face) 

JERRY. What is it, kid—^what’s the matter? 

GEORGE. Why, May! 

MAY (coming out of it). I’m all right, gentlemen. Let a 
lady have her moment, for God’s sake. It’s just that we’re 
together again, I guess. It’s seemed so long. 
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JERRY. May, I can’t ever forgive myself— 

MAY. Don’t, Jerry—you make me feel like a second act 
climax. Well, from now on it’s the Armv with Banners, 
no matter what happens! George is the biggest man in 
Hollywood and we’re riding the high wave! 

GEORGE. No, we aren’t. May. 

MAY. What? 

GEORGE. Mr. Glogauer is awful mad. I bought two thou¬ 
sand aeroplanes. 

JERRY. You did what? 

GEORGE. I bought two thousand aeroplanes. 

MAY. What for? 

GEORGE. I don’t know. The man must have been a salesman. 

MAY. Let me get this straight—^you bought two thousand 
aeroplanes? 

GEORGE. That’s right. 

MAY. For Mr. Glogauer? 

GEORGE (nods), I got One free. 

JERRY, vidiat! In God’s name, George, what did you do it 
for? 

GEORGE. Can’t we do something with them? There ought 
to be some way to use two thousand aeroplanes! 

MAY. Sure—make applesauce! 

JERRY. Well, you can’t lick that! It’s all over but the shout¬ 
ing, May. For God’s sake, George, how could you do 
such a thing? 

MAY. Well, there you are, Jerry, and what are you going 
to do about it? 

JERRY. Why did you do it, George? 

GEORGE. Well, if somebody oflFered you an aeroplane— 

(And back comes mr. glogauer, followed by susan and 
about half the studio force) 

GLOGAUER (who secms to be beaming). Well, Doctor, we 
have done it again! Isn’t it wonderful? 

SUSAN. George! 

GEORGE. Huh? 
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GLOGAUER. We VC done it again! What a man you are, Doc¬ 
tor—what a man you are! 

JERRY. What is this? 

GLOGAUER. Miss Daniels! Mr. Hyland! Did you hear what 
the Doctor did? He went out and bought two thousand 
aeroplanes! Wasn’t that wonderful? 

MAY {trying to get her bearings). Wonderful! 

JERRY. Wonderful! 

GLOGAUER. The trend is changing, Miss Daniels—they just 
been telephoning me! Everybody wants to make aero¬ 
plane pictures, but they can’t make ’em because the 
Doctor bought up all the aeroplanes! Every company 
is phoning me—offering me anv amount! 

GEORGE. Yes, I thought they would. 

SUSAN. Isn’t it wonderful? 

GLOGAUER. So, Doctor, you saw the trend coming! You 
saw the trend! 

MAY. Saw it? He is the trend! 

JERRY. You don’t realize the kind of man you’ve got here! 

GLOGAUER. Yes, I do! Doctor—this is the way you work— 
always you make believe you are doing the wrong thing 
—and then] Doctor, I bow to you! 

SUSAN. Oh, George! 

MAY. George, you don’t need us. You just go ahead and 
be yourself. 

GEORGE. Mr. Glogauer, there’s something we’ve got to take 
up. 

GLOGAUER {anxioiisJy). Whsit? 

GEORGE {pointing to the door through which glogauer has 
just entered). One of my pictures doesn’t light up! 

GLOGAUER {greatly upset). What! Meterstein! Weisskopf! 
(meterstein and weisskopf hurry off, to rectify the 
error) Doctor, you’re not angiy^! Tell me you’re not 
angr\’! 

MISS LEIGHTON {entering). Mr. Glogauer— 

glogauer. Yes? 
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MISS LEIGHTON. Do you loiow the studio’s being tom down? 

GLOGAUER. What? 

MISS LEIGHTON. There’s a lot of workmen dowmstairs. They 
have orders to tear down the studio! 

GLOGAUER. Tear down the studio! 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, sir! 

GLOGAUER (looks slowltf to GEORGE to SC 6 if kc is the matt 
who gave the order, george wears a broad grin of per- 
feet eonfidence. He nods, glogauer turns hack to miss 
LEIGHTON ). Tell ’em to go ahead! Tell ’em to go ahead! 
I don’t know what is it, but it’ll turn out all right! 

(meterstein and weisskopf dash in, indicating the relit 
picture ) 

METERSTEIN. O.K. now, Mr. Glogauer! 

GEORGE. We’re putting up a bigger one, Mr. Glogauer. 

JERRY. Say, that’s a good idea! 

GLOGAUER. Woiidcrful! There’s another trend coming, eh, 
Doctor? 

GEORGE. Sure, sure! 

SUSAN. Isn’t he wonderful, May? 

MISS LEIGHTON (af ^phouc). Coiistructioii department, 
please. 


The curtain is down. 
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MRS. MURNEY 
HELEN 
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A BELLBOY 

ALTHEA ROYCE S MAID 
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SID KRAMER 
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PATRONS OF LE COQ D OR, COURTROOM CROWT), PARTY GUESTS, 
WAITERS, SOLDIERS, COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

Stage Manager john Kennedy 
Assistant Stage Manager william macfadden 



The action of the play mo^'es backward. Each .scene 
takes place at an earlier time tlian the scene preceding. 


SCENES 
ACT ONE 

Scene I. The Home of Richard Niles, Long Island. 
1934. 

Scene II. Restaurant Le Coq D’Or. 1927. 

Scene III. Richard Niles’s Apartment. 1926. 

ACT TWO 

Scene I. Jonathan Crale’s Studio. 1925. 

Scene II. A Court-house Corridor. 1924. 

Scene III. Althea Royce’s Apartment. 1923. 

ACT THREE 

Scene I. Living Room of the Murneys. 1922. 
Scene 11. Madison Square Park. 1918. 

Scene III. A College Chapel. 1916. 




ACT ONE 


SCENE I 

The country house of Richard Niles—Sands Point, Long 
Island, an evening in September, 1934. The room we 
see is oval in shape and is fringed with French win¬ 
dows, which look out upon the Sound itself. It is night, 
but there is a glimpse of tall white pilleirs through the 
windows. 

It is the kind of room you have often seen as a full-page 
illustration in Town and Country, over a caption read¬ 
ing: ''This unusual decor is a glimpse of the drawing 
room in the Long Island home of . . .' 

There are some ten or twelve people present, the men 
in tails, the women in evening dress. There is a game 
of bridge, a game of backgammon. A dark-haired young 
MAN is at the piano, playing, with a good deal of skill, 
one of the popular tunes of the day. Leaning across 
the piano, listening with a professional interesl, is a 
handsome, flaxen-haired lad of about twenty-three or 
four. A LADY with a highball in her hand sits a little 
apart, surveying the scene with a certain detachment. 
There is a relaxed air about all of these people—it is 
merely an informal Sunday evening on Long Island. 

For a moment the music plays, the flaxcn-habed young 
man hums a little, the bridge and backgammon games 
go on. Through the music, you catch the routine chat¬ 
ter at the tables: "Double.*^ . . . ‘77Z take it.^* . . . 
"Spade.^ . . . "Two hearts.. . . "Pass.*’ . . . "Pass.** 
. . . "Two spades.** . . . "Pass.** . . . "Pass.** . . . "Pass.** 
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After a bit of this, david haskell comes in through the 
French windows. He is an ardent young man of about 
twenty-six, with a rather sensitive face. He goes to the 
liquor table, mixes a drink, and then notices the lady 
with the highball, julia glenn is a woman close to 
forty. She is not unpretty, hut on her face are the marks 
of years and years of quiet and steady drinking — eight, 
ten hours a day. In contrast to the modish evening 
clothes of the other womem julia wears something 
from about three years ago, and which wasnt quite 
right then. Withal, there is about her definitely an air. 
Here is a person. 

DAVID raises his glass to her in grave salute. 

JULIA (returning the salute with her own glass. Then, ever 
so brightly). Know what /m having? 

DAVID. What? 

JULIA (grimly). Not much fun. 

(DAVID gives an appreciative chuckle and goes out through 
the windows with the highball) 

(An extremely beautiful girl named ivy carroll comes 
down the stairs, a book tucked rather showily under 
her arm. For a moment she stands surveying the room 
and its occupants with a quiet superiority, then she 
moves up to the windows, breathes deeply, and is gone) 

(The flaxen-haired young man, who has been humming, 
now finishes a song in full voice and breaks away from 
the piano. His name is val burnett) 

ROSAMOND OGDEN (wJio has been watching her husband 
at the backgammon board). Tell me, Mr. Burnett—I 
thought you broadcast ever\^ Sundav night. Is that 
changed now? 

VAL. Oh, sure. That was the Miracle Mayonnaise Hour. 
I’m on the Black Star Axle Grease Hour now. Tuesdays 
and Fridays, eight-thirty. 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Really? I must listen. 
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juuA {into het drink). Mayonnaise to axle grease. Just a 
step. 

VAL. It s really the biggest hour there is. Blue and Red 
network, you know. National hook-up. 

ALBERT OGDEN {shaking his dice cup). Yeahl Fifteen min¬ 
utes twice a week and gets more than the President of 
the United States. 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Really, were so spoiled! Heres Mr. 
Burnett—millions of people listen to him ev^ery time 
he broadcasts—and here he is tossing off these golden 
notes— 

VAL (assuming a false modesty). Oh, Fm just a crooner. 
I guess you people would rather hear Lawrence Tib- 
bett, or something like that. 

JULIA. Why, Mr. Burnett, we would 7iot! (Scornfully) 
Lawrence Tibbett! Ill bet you he couldn't croon if he 
tried. 

VAL. I never know whether you're kidding me or not, Miss 
Glenn, but honest—do you like my singing? 

JULIA. Like it? Why, I'm your greatest admirer. 

VAL. Say, that means more to me than you think, because 
I'm just crazy about your stories. I think you write just 
about the best stories I ever read. That one about the 
boy and the girl—I read it over and over. 

JULIA. Why, I'm—touched. Didn't you get it the first time? 

SAM FRANKL (at the puLTio). Hcy, Val! Remember this one? 
(He plays a phrase or two) 

VAL. Do I? (His voice picks up the music) 

CYRUS wiNTHROP (putting down his cards). Two and one. 

LADY PATRICIA DORSON (olso a bridge player. She has lis¬ 
tened to the music, rapt). Oh! That divine song! It just 
swept London. The Prince couldn't get enough of it. 
He still sings it. The Prince has quite a nice voice, you 
know. 

JULIA. What hour is he on? 

LADY PAT (abstractedly). Hm? 
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CYRUS wiNTHROP. I think we make three no-trump, too. 
RICHARD NILES. Do yOU? 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Ladv Dorson, didn’t I read somewhere 
that the Prince was coming over for a visit? 

LADY PAT. Well, there was some talk about it just before 
I left. 

JULIA {into that same drhik). I should say there was. 
CYRUS WINTHROP {wlio lios been thinking it over). No, I 
guess we go down one. 

LADY PAT. I say, Mr. Frankl, there was another song of 
yours the Prince simplv adored. {She hums a fragment; 
FRANKL picks it up OH the piano) That’s it. Isn’t that 
too soothing, my dear? 

LAURA NASH (the foiiTth bridge player). I love everything 
of Sam’s. (Raising her voice) Sam, why don’t you write 
more songs like that? You never do any more. 

FRANKL. Well, I’ve been pretty busy lately on my con¬ 
certo. I promised Stokowski he'd get it by the fifteenth. 
ROSAMOND OGDEN. But, Sam, those glorious songsl We’ll 
Wve noticing to dance to next winter. 

0\v, do a ^Aow 01 two, 1 suppose—^diey’xe al¬ 
ways after me. I’m in the middle of a new symphony, 
too. You see, the trouble with me is— {He rises from 
the piano) I’ve got three different careers. My light 
music, my serious music, and mv sculpture. 

LADY PAT. Sculpture? Whw I didn’t know vou were a 
sculptor, too. 

FRANKL. Oh, sure. Didn’t you see those heads I did of 
myself? Thev were in the Times. 

LADY PAT. How astonishing! 

IVY {in the windows). Oh! To plav under the stars on a 
night like this! The Greek theatre must have been 
mamificent. 

o 

LAURA NASH. Wlio dealt? 

WINTHROP. I did. . . . Pass. 
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LADY PAT {resuming her seat). Oh, so sorry. What hap¬ 
pened? 

wiNTHROP. I dealt and passed. 

RICHARD. I pass. 

LADY PAT. Is there a score? 

WINTHROP. They re vulnerable. We have sixty. 

LADY PAT. I pass. 

LAURA NASH. Tm bidding. 

IVY. Mr. Frankl, play me that Chopin Waltz—you know 
the one I mean. Opus 3, Number 9. 

FRANKL. Sorry. I don’t play Chopin. 

JULIA. You’ll take Frankl or nothing. 

(The piano starts up again; julia makes a slight genu¬ 
flexion in the direction of the rtxusic'^ 

LAURA NASH. Two no-trump. 

WINTHROP. By me. 

RICHARD. Three no-trump. 

LADY PAT. I pass. 

laAURA NASH. PaSS. 

WINTHROP. Mj lead? 

RICHARD (putting down his hand as winthrop leads). The 
clubs aren't so good, but I've got my values. (I/e rises. 
RICHARD NILES, at forty, is the laijimins idea of what a 
fashionable playwright should look like. His portrait 
by Pirie MacDonald has long been familiar to readers 
of Vanity^ Fair. He is faultlessly attired, has that dis¬ 
tinguished touch of gray at the temples) Well! . . . 
How are you backgammon boys coining along? Whos 
winning? 

OGDEN {indicates nash). He doesn’t have to produce 
plays for a living. I never saw such luck. ( nash rolls 
the dice) My God! Doubles again! 

RICHARD. Tell me, Everett—where do you go from Lon¬ 
don? 

NASH. Well, I’ve got to stay there till the 18th, you know 
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—the Gladys Cooper opening. Then I go over to Buda¬ 
pest to see Molnar, and IVe got to be back in London 
in November—got to find something for the Adelphi 
—that Cochran show won’t do. 

RICHARD. No chance of your coming South with me? Give 
you some great shooting. 

NASH. Sailing Wednesday. 

RICHARD. Well, Althea and I are going to be in St. Moritz 
for Christmas. Why don’t you and Laura join us there 
and we’ll go to Antibes together? 

LAURA NASH (from the bridge table). We could do that, 
Everett. 

RICHARD. Oh, that’s fine. 

LAURA. We make three. Shall we stop? 

LADY PAT. Yes—let’s. 

LAURA. Have you got a house yet, Richard? I mean in 
Antibes? 

RICHARD. Got a cable this morning. We’re taking the Elliott 
place. 

LAURA NASH. Oh, Richard, that’s a divine house! 

LADY PAT. Isn’t that right next to Willie Maugham’s place? 

LAURA NASH. It’s that house on the cliff. It’s simply huge. 
You’ll have to give loads of parties, Richard. 

RICHARD. I like a big place—lots of people. I think if we 
come back to Long Island next summer we’ll take the 
Atherton place, instead of this. 

wiNTHROP. Really? This is a charming place. Seems quite 
large. 

RICHARD. Ye-es, but there’s no place to dock the boat— 
you’ve got to land at Manhasset and have the car meet 
you. 

JULIA (so distressed). O-oh! 

RICHARD. Well, next summer’s a long ways off. First I’m 
going down to Carolina—I’ve got to get away. Those 
four weeks of rehearsal and the two weeks out of town 
—^pretty wearing. But if I get some good shooting, and a 
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month in London before St. Moritz, I'll be ready to 
start work again when we get to Antibes. 

JULIA. IVe got rny year pretty well laid out, too. Let's see. 
I'm going to spend November in Tony's, if tlieyll give 
me credit, and December trying to keep from getting 
thrown out of my apartment. I think in January I'll 
put a piece of paper in the typewriter, and if anything 
comes of that I'll be very much surprised. February 
and March are going to be tough sledding, but in April 
it’s warm again and I can go right back to the gutter, 
only next year I’m going to give up the little gutter and 
take a great, big hell of a gutter. Hi, Richard! (She lifts 
her glass in drunken salute) 

RICHARD (in a low tone). Will you stop drinking? 

JULIA ( in a voice just as high as his was low) . Will I stop 
drinking? No, I won’t stop drinking! 

RICHARD. Julia— 

(DAVID HASKELL comcs back through the windows) 

DAVID. Say, they must have the papers by this time. It's 
twelve-thirty. 

LAURA NASH. That’s the worst of these Saturday openings. 
You have to wait all day Sunday for the reviews. 

DAVID. I think I’ll jump in the car and get them. If you 
wait for them to bring 'em it'll take hours. (He dashes 
out again) 

OGDEN. Say, young Haskell's more nervous than you are, 
Dick. You'd think it was his play instead of yours. 

RICHARD. Oh, I’m reconciled to whatever they say. 

IVY (who has come close to richard as the conversation 
turned on the newspapers). Richard! (She extends her 
hand) 

RICHARD (gently taking her hand). Now, you mustn't be 
nervous. You’ve no reason to be. 

IVY. This was my great chance, Richard. I know it better 
than anybody. Whatever happens. I’ll always be grate¬ 
ful to you. 
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RICHARD. Ivy, believe me, no matter what they say about 
the play, they re certain to say that you were mag¬ 
nificent. 

ALTHEA ROYCE (ofi the fairway), Ym sure they will. No 
matter what they say about the play. 

(Her entrance has been quiet, unobtrusive. Her voice 
turns every head toward her) 

RICHARD (quietly). Why, hello, Althea. Have you been 
upstairs all the time? 

ALTHEA. Didn’t you know? 

(ALTHEA ROYCE is just over forty, and still a beautiful 
woman. She moves with a certain conscious grace—the 
result of many years of hearing people say "‘There goes 
Althea Roycer when she entered a restaurant or passed 
down a theatre aisle) 

LAURA NASH. Althea darling, I hear you’ve taken the Elliott 
house. I’m terriblv excited! 

ALTHEA. Yes, won’t it be lovely! 

LADY PAT. Do you know the Pendergasts, Althea? They’re 
going to be there this season—they're both darlings, 
and such fun? All they do is give parties! Of course 
they’re not married . . . 

(ivy has disappeared through the windows again. From 
time to time you get a glimpse of her, nervously pacing. 
After a moment or two richard joins her) 

ROSAMOND OGDEN (to ALTHEA ). My dear, how I envv 
you! The Carolinas, St. Moritz, London, Antibes! I 
think if one could reallv choose one’s husband, the 
smartest thing to do is to marrv a plavwright. 

ALTHEA. A successful playwright, of course. (She, too, 
drifts toward the windows, keeping a weather eye on 
the two figures without) 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Oh, yes. No Cape Cod for me in the 
summer time ... Or marry a producer. (She turns 
toward everett nash) Everett, why didn’t you marry 
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for money instead of social position? Fm awfully ricK 
you know. 

3GDEN. Here, here, now! Don’t you give people the wrong 
impression, my dear. I loved you from the minute I 
looked you up in Bradstreet’s. 

LAURA NASH. Tell the truth, Everett. Whv did you realiv 
marry meP 

NASH. Rosamond has told you. I wanted to meet the best 
people. 

JULIA (half to herself). You got stuck. 

BUTLER (in the doorway). Mr. Winthrop’s car is here, 
madam. 

wiNTHROP. Oh! (A look at his watch) Tell him Fll be 
right out. 

ALTHEA. Now, Cyrus, you’re not going. You must wait for 
the notices. They’ll be here in a minute. 

JULIA (beckoning to burnett). Val! 

WINTHROP. Well, it’s a good hour’s drive, you know. 

JULIA (val having joined her). Sit here. (He drops down 
at her feet) 

ALTHEA. Oh, Cyrus! Suppose you do get to lied twenty 
minutes later. 

JULIA (drunkenly tender). You like me, Val? (She runs a 
hand through his hair) 

OGDEN. Yes, Winthrop, if you don’t get around to that office 
in the morning it’ll be all right too. They’ll turn out just 
as much of that cellopaper without you there. (He picks 
up a package of cigarettes and rips off the cellopaper 
wrapper) And supposes this stuff wasn’t on here. You 
could get to the cigarettes quicker. 

winthrop. Don’t say such things. If that stuff wasn’t on 
there, where would I be? 

JUT.IA (to VAL, under cover of a light laugh from the 
group), I think you’re very beautiful—do you mind? 

OGDEN. Imagine making a million dollars a year out of this! 
Cellopaper! I wish I had a graft like this. 



LAUBA NASH. SoDie peopk have all the lucL 

wiNTHROP. Listen, Mrs. Nash, ten years ago anybody could 
have had it. I went around begging people—they 
wouldn’t touch it. They thought I was crazy. 

NASH. Crazy like a fox. They tell me it’s all profit, Win- 
throp. Doesn’t cost you anything to make. 

WINTHROP. God knows I don’t hang onto it long. The art 
galleries get most of it. 

JULIA {softly, as val’s eyes meet hers for a second). Hello. 

OGDEN. Well, a man’s money is his own, of course, but if I 
had two hundred thousand to throw away I don’t think 
I’d put it into a picture. Think I’d buy a racing stable or 
something—get some fun out of it. 

WINTHROP. I just happen to get my fun out of pictures. 
When you look at a canvas that’s got that spark in it, and 
you feel it’s going to mean something three hundred 
years from now, and you can own it—that’s got horse¬ 
racing beat a mile. Because you’re betting on a man’s 
talent—whether you’re right about it—and that’s more 
important than you, or your money, or anything else. 
Right now. I’m betting on a man named Jonathan Crale. 
You know Jonathan Crale? Well, it’s a name your grand¬ 
children are going to know. Every hundred years or so 
there’s a Jonathan Crale, and when he comes along it’s 
history. Know what I mean? ( He looks around him for 
corroboration, hut a dead silence has fallen upon the 
group. Obviously, he has said something he shouldn’t) 

JULIA. Why, Cyrus Winthrop! Don’t you know you 
shouldn’t mention Jonathan Crale in this house? Youll 
nex'er be invited again. 

OGDEN. Julia, for God’s sake! 

JULIA ( ploughing right on ). Where have you been all these 
years—^wrapped in cellopaper? Don’t you know Jona- 
tlian Crale painted a horrid picture of our host? 

RICHARD. Julia, please! 
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JULIA {mt to be stopped). And our hostess! Althea was in 
it, tool With a hundred arms, like an octopus! 

ALTHEA {white with rage). Julia, I told you that if you 
came into my house— 

{The tension is broken by the arrival of a highly excited 
and exuberant david haskell, a sheaf of newspapers 
under his arm) 

DAVID. I got ’em! They’re wonderful—every single notice! 
It’s a hit, Richard—it’s a hit! 

{There is an excited reaching for papers as the group re¬ 
ceives this news, nash: "‘Let me see *ernr lady pat: 
''How excitingr laura nash: "Everett, do I get that 
sable?"" ROSAMOND OGDEN: "Of course it"s a hit! Youre 
not surprised?"" winthrop: "Well, Tra glad I waited!"" 
frankl: "Congratulations, Richard, I know the feel- 
ingr) 

{On the heels of DAvm, ivy carroll has also come back 
into the room, and stands tensely waiting) 

NASH {paper in hand). Wheel Listen to this, people! “Here 
is sophisticated comedy at its brightest. Expertly writ¬ 
ten, beautifully produced, admirably acted.” 

OGDEN {also with his paper). “Richard Niles, whose flair 
for smart comedy is exceeded by none—” 

LAURA NASH. “Our most fashionable playwright has written 
what will unquestionably be the most fashionable play 
of the season. It is Park Avenue’s own.” 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. “You will hear its lines quoted at every 
smart dinner table, its clothes will set the mode for the 
younger set, the second-act boudoir will find itself dupli¬ 
cated in many a Southampton home.” 

Laura nash. And Ivy, my dear, you’re a star! “Ivy Carroll, 
loveliest of our younger actresses, comes into her own 
in ‘Silver Spoon’.” 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. “StaiTy-eyed and beautiful, her translu¬ 
cent performance . . 
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NASH. Here's that next play, Richard! “Ivy Carroll is the 
perfect instrument for the deft and sparkling comedy 
of Richard Niles. Playwright and actress form an ideal 
combination.” 

ROSAMOND OGDEN (goifig to IVY and embracing her). Ivy, 
let me be the first! 

NASH. Don't be surprised if you see your name in lights 
tomorrow night, young lady! 

(ivy presses a kerchief to her Ups with a little choking 
sound) 

LAURA NASH. Ivy! My sweet! 

IVY (bravely). Tm all right. But it makes me feel very 
humble, very little. Because you know it's not me, really. 
It's Richard's beautiful play. 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Isii’t she a sweet child? 

NASH. Well, Richard, I guess you can have your London 
and your St. Moritz—with a pretty light heart. 

OGDEN (an arm around richard in great good fellowship). 
You’ve rung the bell again, kid! What have you got to 
say to all this? Come on! “Author! Author!” 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Albert! What do you want him to say? 

RICHARD. Well, no use pretending I'm not pleased. You 
never can tell till the notices, of course, but I will say 
it's about as nice a birthdav present as I ever received. 

LADY PAT. Birthday! 

LAURA NASH. Althea, is this Richard's birthday? 

OGDEN. Bv God, that's right! twentv-third of September! 
You're fort^! Year voun 2 ;er than I am! Well, this is an 
occasion! 

LAURA NASH. Now, that docs call for a speech, Richard! 

OGDEN. Wait a minute! (He reaches for a wine glass and 
hoists it high) I’ve been with Richard on a good many 
birtlidavs—e\'er since we were at college together. I 
guess I’m just about his oldest friend—eh, Dick? But I 
want to say that this is as happy a birthday as I can re- 
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member. A new hit, his friends around him. right in the 
prime of life— 

{There is a chorus of good-natured protest, '\\U rights 
"'Never mindr ‘"We knowr) 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. It isn’t a banquet. Albert. 

JULIA (getting dmnkenhj to her feet). Are speeches in 
order? {Her glass comes up) To Richard Niles! Our 
most fashionable playwright! The man who has every¬ 
thing! And I’d rather be what I am— a drunken whore! 

{There is a horrified pause—a short gasp from one of the 
women) 

LADY PAT (in a constrained voice) . Althea. I really must be 
going. I’m expecting a ’phone call from London. 

JULIA. Who from? The Prince or the King? 

RICHARD {quietly taking Julia’s glass). All right, Julia— 
you’ve had enough now. 

JULIA. Disgraced myself again, have I, Richard? (She turns 
to val) Come on, Beautiful. Take me home. 

VAL {half apologetically, to the others). I’ll see that she 
gets home all right. 

JULIA (weaving an uncertain way toward the door). Well, 
I guess I’ll never see the inside of this house again. And 
that’s O.K, with— (She gives a drunken lurch and 
crashes into the table with the drinks, which goes down 
under her. Glasses, bottles, ice bowl, whiskey. White 
Rock. The women give a little cry; the men rush to her 
assistance. She is helped to her feet) Oohl Look what I 
got! (She produces a solitary ice cube, which she has 
happened to clutch in the melee. Playfully she presses 
it against her breast, as though it were an ornament) 
The very latest! Can be worn here . . . Here . . . (She 
moves it from left to right) Or as a brooch! (For the 
final gesture she turns in the doorway and presses the ice 
cube none too daintily against her bottom. On this pretty 
note she makes her departure) 
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(She is followed by val and richard, the latter stopping to 
throw an agonized look back at his guests) 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Althea, darling—you mustn’t mind. 

FRANKL. Drunken sot! Why anybody invites her I don’t 
know. She came up to my place once and broke two 
heads of myself. 

LADY PAT. I was simply stunned! What a vile woman! 

ALTHEA (tight of lip). Perhaps this will teach Richard a 
lesson. 

OGDEN. Well, those things can’t be helped. 

(There is an awkward pause) 

ROSAMOND OGDEN. Albert, you’ve got to get up awfully 
early. 

OGDEN. Ah —yes. 

wiNTHROP. Frankl, can I drive you in? 

FRANKL. Fine! Good night, Althea. Glad the play’s a hit. 

(There is the routine exchange of farewells, ogden; *%ady 
Dorson, you re coming with us—that right?"* lady pat; 
''Yes, thank you,"" ogden; "Everett, youve got your own 
car?'" NASH; "We"re staying over—going in in the morn¬ 
ing."" WINTHROP: "Anybody else want to be dropped? 
Haskell?"" david: "Vm staying too,"" winthrop: "How 
about you, Miss Carroll?"" ivy: "No, thank you. So am I,"" 
LADY pat: "Althea dear, it"s been so nice. Do let"s have 
lunch before I go."" althea: "We must."" winthrop: 
"Good night, Althea. Where"s Richard — outside? Rich- 
ardr frankl: "Dont forget my concert on the 28th. 
The new conceiio. Good night, Everett."" althea: "Good 
night, Rosamond dear."" Rosamond ogden: "Good night, 
darling. See you Tuesday at the Cunninghams"."" ogden: 
“ "Night, Althea. . . . Hope we"re late enough to dodge 
the bridge traffic."") 

(althea follows them out for a moment, laura nash 
picks up her evening bag, preparatory to going upstairs. 
DAVID HASKELL tums eagerly back to the newspapers, ivy 
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CARROLL stands a little apart, one hand clutched in the 
other) 

LAURA NASH. Wasn't that awful? 

NASH (shaking his head in a thoughtful sort of way). Too 
bad that had to happen tonight. (He takes a breath) 
Well, we Ve got a hit, an way. 

LAURA NASH. I must say I think Althea behaved beautifully 
—don't you. Ivy? . . . My dear, what's the matter with 
your hand? 

IVY. I cut it, picking up that glass. 

LAURA NASH. Let me see it. Oh! It s bleeding quite a lot. 

ALTHEA (returning just in time to catch a hit of this). 
What's the matter? 

LAURA NASH. Ivy cut her hand on that glass. 

i\"Y. Oh, it's notliing much. 

DAVID. I'll go up and get you some iodine. 

IVY. No, don’t bother. 

DAVID. It's no bother. Just take a minute. ( He bounds up 
the steps) 

NASH. Let him get it. We can't have you incapacitated. 

LAURA NASH. See what it is to be a star, Ivy! The merest 
trifle and they run oflf in all directions. 

ALTHEA ( lightly ) . How well I remember. 

IVY. I don't really need anything. It's—it's stopping already. 
(An impulsive movement, and she is out on the lawn 
again) 

NASH. Great kid. She’s a star, all right. . . . Well, Laura, 
what do you say? Bed? 

LAURA NASH. Oh, dear! Once he knows it's a hit he gets 
sleepy. All right, (She moves toward the steps) 

NASH. See you in the morning, Althea. 

RICHARD (returning). What's this? Going to bed already? 

NASH. Yeah—I'm sleepy. And thanks to you, Richard, I 
think I’ll have a very good night. You're still my favorite 
playwright. (He salutes richard gratefully and disap¬ 
pears) 
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LAURA NASH. Good night, darlings. Pleasant dreams. {Then 
to DAVID, as he passes her on the steps) Good night, 
Davy. 

DAVID. Good night. . , . Where’s Ivy? 

ALTHEA {the venom beginning to appear). In an ambu¬ 
lance with two surgeons operating. 

RICH.ARD {vaguely). What? 

DAVID. Ivy cut her finger. I brought down some iodine. 

RICHARD {concerned) , She did? Where is she? 

DAVID. Where’d she go? Outside? 

ALTHEA. For that last look at the moon on the water. 

DAVID, rd better take this out to her. {He starts for the 
windows, then stops and turns to richard rather boy- 
ishly ) I didn’t have a chance to congratulate you, Rich¬ 
ard, but YOU know how I feel. 

RICHARD. Thank you, David. You’ll have your own hits 
pretty soon. 

DAVID. I hope so. But I’m never going to forget what I owe 
to Richard Niles. I’d have given up after the first one, if 
it hadn’t been for vou. 

RICHARD. The first failure doesn’t mean anything. You’ve 
got stuff. Just go right ahead and don’t listen to anybody. 
Not even me. 

DAVID ( haltingly, hero worship plain on his face ), Well, on 
my fortieth birthday, if I’m where you are, I’m going to 
be a pretty happy man. 

RICHARD {good-humoredly) , Oh, get out of here, David. 

(DAVID goes) 

ALTOEA. Well, that was quite royal of you. Advice from 
the Great Man. {She mimics his tone) “Don’t listen to 
anybody. Not even me.” 

RICHARD. What’s the matter with you? 

ALTHEA. What’s the matter with me? I take it you’re quite 
satisfied with the entertainment furnished by your good 
friend Miss Glenn. 
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RICHARD. I don’t want to talk about that. I feel very sorry 
for Julia. 

ALTHEA. Oh, stop it! You don’t feel sorry for anybody. 
You’ve got your hit and that’s all you care about. 

RICHARD {in the resigned tone of one who loants to avoid a 
scene). All right, Althea. (He moves toward the stairs) 

ALTHEA. Oh, no, you don’t! I’ve got something to say to 
you. If you think I don’t know what’s going on between 
you and Ivy Carroll, you’re crazy! 

EUCHARD. That’s not true! 

ALTHEA. You’re a liar! I know how you work! 

RICHARD (anything for peace). All right. It s true—if that’s 
the way you want it. 

ALTHEA. Oh, now you’re the martyred husband, eh? It 
won’t do. I knew it was true the minute Everett told me 
I wasn’t right for the part. And I knew it last year, too, 
with Judith Marshall. I suppose that wasn’t true, either. 
The idea is I’m finished, eh? Well, I know damn well 
who’s helping to finish me. 

RICHARD. Lower your voice, will you? 

ALTHEA, shut up! Althea Royce—not right for the part! I 
was all right for you to use as a stepladder, though, 
wasn’t I? Where do you think you’d have been if I 
hadn’t played Penelope for vou in “The Ostrich”? I 
made P. J. produce it. . . . And I needed this play. I 
needed it to come back in, and you killed it! What do 
you think they’re saying, not seeing me in that part? 

RICHARD (forcing himself to be calm). Althea, believe me, 
if I’d thought you were right for that part— 

ALTHEA. You! You don’t care about anybody but yourself! 
You’d sell your soul to get a hit. Fashionable playwright! 
Fashionable prostitute—that’s what you are! 

RICHARD (stung). What did you want me to do? Let you 
play a nineteen-year-old girl? You can see yourself, 
can’t you, playing that balcony scene in a negligee! 
Why, they’d have laughed you off the stage! 
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ALTHEA (in a low tone). You . . . dirty . . . bastard! 
(She takes a breath) Well, maybe I am through, but 
you’re not far behind me. Your trick won’t last. You may 
write a couple more of these powder puflFs, but they’re 
onto you even now. And when you go you’re going to go 
quick. Then see how you like it. Wait till you write those 
three straight flops and see who’s out here on Sunday 
nights! Because you haven’t got any real friends. No 
snob ever has. 

RICHARD (with a dangerous calm). I see. Well, you asked 
for this and you’re going to get it. It’s true about Ivy, 
and it was true about Judith, and it's going to be true 
about all of them. How do you like that? 

ALTHEA. I like it fine. Because you’re never going to get 
rid of me. Never, never, never! 

RICHARD (slowly). I know that. And a pretty prospect it 
is, too. 

ALTHEA. God, but it’s funny! That you should be telling 
me —why, I picked }'Ou up out of the Provincetown 
Theatre—a snivelling little failure—and gave you your 
chance. You were so frightened—you were going to be 
so grateful. Well, I can see now that you just used every 
one of us—me, and Julia, and Helen, and P. J.—all of 
us! You never made a move without knowing exactlv 
where you were going. The only one you never fooled 
was Crale. How right he was! You don’t see him hang¬ 
ing around. He recognized you for what you were—a 
money-loving, social-climbing, second-rate hack. And 
he put it all on canvas. 

RICHARD (hittcrly). Well, God knows he was right about 
you, too. If Td listened to him I might still be writing 
those failures for the Provincetown Theatre, but I 
wouldn’t be bored and fed up with myself and sick of 
my life. You think these plays mean anything to me? I 
do them because I can’t do anything else—I don’t dare 
stop and take a look at myself. But all they bring with 
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them is more of this —and I don’t give a God-damn what 
happens to me, or anything else. I’d just as soon have 
that tombstone over my head right now. 

ALTHEA. Oh, don’t ask me to feel sorry for you — you knew 
what you wanted and you’ve got it. But if you think 
I’m going to stand around— 

(ivy Imrsts through the windows, vibrant with youth, 
DAVID is with her) 

ivy. Oh, there never was such a night! There never was a 
moon like this one, and the stars never hung so low— 
you can reach up and touch them! 

DAVID. The patient is doing pretty well, Richard. All she 
needed was the moon. 

(There is a dead silence. Even ivy is aware that something 
is wrong) 

RICHARD (tensely). David, could you drive Miss Carroll 
into town tonight? 

DAVID (confused). Why—of course, if— 

ALTHEA (taking a moment to survey her). I have just dis¬ 
covered, Miss Carroll, why you were so right for the 
part. 

RICHARD. Althea! 

ALTHEA. “Most beautiful of our younger actresses.” “Starry- 
eyed and translucent . . .” Well, perhaps you won’t be 
so starry-eyed now! (With a quick movement she picks 
up the bottle of iodine, which david had set down. In a 
flash she uncorks it and hurls the contents into ivy’s 
face. The dark stain splotches over her white evening 
gown) 

(ivy screams) 

RICHARD. Christ! 

ALTHEA (hysterically laughing and crying). There goes 
your hdt, Richard! . . . Didn’t think I’d do that, did 
you? ... I’ll do it all the time! ... To your hits and 
your women! 

(The men have rushed to ivy) 
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IVY. Richard! My eyes! 

RICHARD. David! Telephone Manhasset nine three! Dr. 
Pritchard! Tell him whaPs happened and ask him to 
rush! {Yelling after the fleeing david) Or well take her 
down there! 

IVY. My eyes! It’s my eyes! 

(The NASHES, in bathrobes, appear on the steps, ''Whafs 
the matter?^' ‘‘Who screamed?'") 

ALTHEA {her hysteria mounting). I did it! I threw it at 
her, Laura! All over that beautiful face! . . . Starry- 
eyed! {She laughs) You wouldn’t give the part to me, 
Everett! And now you’ve got no one! 

{The BUTLER and a maid, also in bathrobes, appear in the 
doorway) 

(LAURA and EVERETT liumj down the stairs, nash: “Oh, 
my God!" laura: “Althea! Ivy!" richard is bending 
over ivy: “Be brave, darling. Just a couple of minutes. 
Itll he all right.") 

{From the next room we hear david’s voice: “Dr. Pritch¬ 
ard? . . . Tm calling for Richard Niles . . 

ALTHEA {her voice, almost in a screech, rising above the 
confusion). He was sleeping with her, Laura! That’s 
why I did it! He was sleeping with her! And he told 
me I was finished! Well, thisll finish everything—Ivy, 
and me, and ever\^thing! 

The curtain is down 


SCENE H 

A corner in the Restaurant Le Coq D"Or, showing two or 
three tables. Le Coq D'Or is the place to lunch — expen¬ 
sive. exclusive, the afternoon rendezvous of the social 
and theatrical elite. It is to New York what the Ritz Bar 
is to Paris. 
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The year is 1927, and an unseen orchestra is playing the 
song hits of the day—‘^Old Man River7' "‘Blue Skies etc. 

A solitary couple are finishing their luncheon—at the 
demi-tasse and liqueur stage. 

HE. Did I? (He laughs) You know, I don’t remember a 
single thing after we left the El Fay Club. 

SHE. You were pretty well lit all evening. Don’t you re¬ 
member meeting Jim and Laura Stanhope? 

HE. No. When? 

SHE. Well, that shows you. You walked right up to him and 
said, ‘‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” And Jim said, “No, 
just a corset salesman on the loose.” 

HE ( laughs again) . You know, that case is liable to make or 
break the corset business. 

SHE. I don’t know about corsets, but lots of women are 
thinking of buying sash weights. 

HE. Imagine those two thinking they could get away with 
it. How could a woman do a thing like that? 

SHE. Ruth Snvder isn’t a woman—she’s a hellcat. I feel a 
Httle sorr) for Gray, though. 

HE. I don’t. He helped kill him, didn’t he? 

SHE. Yes, I suppose you’re right. 

HE. Listen—they both did it and they’re both going to get 
the chair. You watch. . . . Check, please. 

SHE. Her too, you think? 

HE. You bet she will. 

SHE ( a glance at the check) . They charge the hell out of 
you, but everybody comes here. 

HE {giving a bill to the waiter). Okay. 

WAITER. Thank you very much, sir. 

HE. Well, we’ve got till five o’clock. What do you want to 
do? See a picture? 

SHE. You know what I’d love? 

HE. What? 
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SHE. Let’s go to the palace and see Nora Bayes. She’s al¬ 
ways marvelous. 

HE. All right. 

(They go) 

{The WAITER picks up a plate or two—gives an annoyed 
glance around. The headwaiter enters) 

WAITER. That damn boy, he ain’t never here. 

HEADWAITER. Bus! Hey, boy! Where are you? 

WAITER. Always by the band, instead of the tables. 
HEADWAITER. Boy! Come here! (The bus boy comes in. It is 
none other than that radio star-to-he, val burnett, just 
now pretty frightened at the prospect of a bawling out) 
Fix up this table! (val hurries to the table and begins 
piling plates onto his tray) 

WAITER. Dummkopf! (He goes) 

HEADWAITER (to val). What do you think you’re getting 
paid for? To stand and listen to the orchestra all day? 
Believe me, if help wasn’t so hard to get you’d have been 
fired long ago! Hurry up that table, now! (He goes) 
(val continues with his work for a moment, but as the 
orchestra picks up a new tune, a dreamy look comes into 
his face. He begins to hum the tune. Then he gets an 
idea. First taking a quick look around, he picks up a 
menu from the table, rolls it into a megaphone, places it 
to his lips and sings through it. It is a great discovery. 
If someone had killed val burnett at this particular 
moment, there would be no crooners today) 

(At the sopnd of approaching guests he quickly puts down 
the menu, gathers up his tray, and goes) 

(It is a couple of girls who enter—about seventeen or 
eighteen. The debutante type. They are in a state of 
considerable nervous excitement, throwing ecstatic 
glances back into the main room) 

FIRST GIRL. Doesn’t she look beautiful? 

SECOND GIRL. Yes, she’s just as beautiful off the stage. Did 
you see those orchids? 
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FIRST GIRL. And that bracelet! That was a wedding present 
from him. He’s so good-looking. 

SECOND GIRL. Let’s go and see the show again next week, 
if we can get tickets. 

FIRST GIRL. All right. I could see it over and over. That 
scene where he makes love to her on the divan— 

SECOND GIRL. Isn’t that wonderful? That’s why I like her 
plays—she always has a scene like that. 

FIRST GIRL. I know. I Wasn’t allowed to see her plays till I 
was sixteen. 

SECOND GIRL. I Wasn’t either. But I went anyhow. 

FIRST GIRL. Oh! She’s coming in here! I dare you to speak 
to her! 

SECOND GIRL (in fl great lather at the very thought). I 
wouldn’t dare! 

FmsT GIRL. I’ll do it! 

SECOND GIRL. You would not! 

FIRST GIRL. Sssh! 

(They hack away a few steps, in a great state of nervous 

(ALTHEA enters. The althea royce of 1927 is Althea Royce 
at her height. Her very gesture denotes the actress who 
has New York at her feet) 

{She casts an annoyed glance over her shoulder as the 
headwaiter hurries in) 

headwaiter. This table all right. Miss Royce? 

ALTHEA. No, I’m not lunching just yet. I just saw someone 
I wanted to avoid. 

HEADWAITER. Oui, Madame. 

ALTHEA. The trouble with your place, Louis, is that one 
not only sees everyone one wants to see, but also the 
other kind. 

HEADWAITER {accepting the blame for this). I am sorry, 
Madame. 

ALTHEA. It doesn’t matter. Will you tell Mr. Niles, when 
Lc* tVifit I’m in here? 
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HEADWAiTER (bouAng). Oui, Madame. And may I offe 
my little congratulations on Madame s marriage? 

(ALTHEA gives du impeHous nod, which dismisses him 

One of the debutantes, in a great fresh burst of giggling, 

AZ77IEA ) 

FIRST GIRL (hardly able to get the words out). Miss Royce, 
could we congratulate you too? We think you're won¬ 
derful. 

ALTHEA (so graciously). Thank you. 

FIRST GIRL. We saw a picture of the wedding in the Sunday 
paper, and you looked just like you do in the play. ( Sud¬ 
denly the words come with a great rush) We saw you 
in “The Ostrich” about four times, and weVe seen you 
twice in this already, and we re coming back again next 
Wednesday afternoon. 

ALTHEA. Tm so glad you liked me. 

SECOiND GIRL. Is youT—is your husband going to write all 
your plays from now on? 

ALTHEA (with a light laugh). I hope so. He's my favorite 
playwright. 

(There is a little pause as the girls try to think of another 
question, but cant) 

FIRST girl. Well—thank you for being so nice to us. 

(They hesitate again for a second, then with a renewed 
hurst of giggling they make their departure) 

(ALTHEA, turning, has barely had time to drop the gracious 
manner before she finds herself confronting the man she 
had been seeking to avoid. He is somewhere in the 
early sixties, gray-haired, on the shabby side. But in¬ 
stinctively you feel that he has been someone in his 
day. His name is p. j. morton) 

MORTON. Althea! 

ALTHEA. Oh! Hello, P. J. 

MORTON. Althea, did vou get my note at the theatre? 

ALTHEA. Oh! Yes—yes. I—I meant to call you, P. J., but 
we've been so rushed. 
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MORTON. Yes, I know. I read about it. That’s fine. (Plung¬ 
ing) Althea, can you let me have it? The five hundred. 
iVe found a hell of a play, Althea, and it I can yist tie it 
up I know I can get the money to produce it. I think my 
name as a producer would still mean something. 

ALTHEA (kindly). P. J.—it’s terribly hard to refuse you, 
but—you said that about the last five hundred, and—I 
can’t just go on. . . . Can I? 

MORTON (the mask completely falling. A pitiable figure). 
You’re right, Althea. I haven’t any play. But I don’t 
know who to turn to any more. I haven’t got—^fifty cents. 

ALTHEA ( looking away from him, quickly opens her pocket- 
book and presses a bill into his hand). You come to the 
theatre tonight, and I’ll have something more for you. 
I’ll talk to Richard about it, too. I’ll see what we can do. 

MORTON. Althea, you don’t know what it does to me to 
have to— 

ALTHEA (seizing upon the providential return of the head- 
WAiTEi^ ). Oh, Louis, that woman who’s going to inter¬ 
view me—did you say she was in the bar? 

HEADWAiTER (catclung on). Oh—yes, Madame. 

ALTHEA. Oh! Excuse me, P. J. I just have to run. 

(She goes, morton stands uncertainly in his tracks for a 
moment. The headwaiter regards him) 

HEADWAITER (in his most austere manner). Is there any¬ 
thing I can do for you. Monsieur? 

MORTON. No. No — thank you. (He starts slowly out, hur- 
rying a little as he gets past the door) 

(The HEADWAITER looks arotiud, touches a napkin, fixes 
a flower) 

(JULIA GLENN and JONATHAN CRALE COme in. The JULIA of 

1927 is just beginning to show the faint traces of the 
woman we have seen in 1934. She has not yet acquired 
the flabby look of the steady drinker, but even this early 
in the day she is not quite sober) 

(JONATHAN CRALE is richard’s age, which means that just 
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now he is S3. He is, however, the very opposite of Rich¬ 
ard in looks, dress, and manner. He is none too particu¬ 
lar about the daily shave, and it is a long time since his 
suit was pressed. One forgets all this, however, under 
the spell of his personality) 

{The HEADWAiTER regards them with a certain hauteur. 
They so definitely do not belong in the Restaurant Le 
Coq D’Or) 

HEADWAITER. You are lunching here, Monsieur? 

CRALE. Why not? 

HEADWAITER. Yes, sir. Right here, sir. 

(He seats them with a good deal of chair-pulling and bow¬ 
ing. Proffers a menu to julia ) 

juuA (waving the card aside). I don’t want any food. 
Scotch highball. 

(The HEADWAITER receives this order with quiet dignity 
and turns his attention to crale, who is scanning a 
menu) 

HEADWAITER. A httle caviar first, sir? 

CRALE (looking thoughtfully at the headwaiter). Orange 
juice, wheat cakes and country sausages, coffee—got any 
angel cake? 

HEADWAITER (shocked, but carrying on). I’m afraid not, 
sir. 

CRALE. Well—that’s all. 

HEADWAITER. Yes, sir. (He goes) 

JULIA. Angel cake? Where do you think you are? Childs’? 

CRALE (his eyes following the headwaiter). You know, 
he ought to sit down and let us wait on him. 

JULIA. And now, Mr. Crale, will you tell me what we are 
doing in this cradle of luxury? A couple of bums. 

CRALE. Oh, just spying on the rich. . . . Don’t you love 
flowers? 

(He picks up a vase of roses from the table and sets it on 
the floor) 
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JULIA. I hate flowers, I hate music, little children and open 
fires. (She looks him over) How have you been, Jona¬ 
than? 

CRALE. I ve been in bed for three days. 

JULIA. Sick? 

CRALE ( matter of factly) . No. But I didn't feel like painting 
and there was nobody I wanted to see, so I just didn't 
get up. 

JULIA. Maybe that's an idea for me. The rest of my life. 

CRALE (his hand closes over hers for a second). You'll be 
all right, Julie. (With a slightly false brightness) Look! 
How about taking a walking trip with me? Bear Moun¬ 
tain. It’s beautiful. 

JULIA. That would be what I'd draw. A walking trip. Other 
girls get Cadillacs and Pierce Arrows, and I get a walk¬ 
ing trip. No, you son-of-a-bitch. 

CRALE. Well, you're a fool. Nothing like the Palisades this 
time of year, 

(The WAITER enters, bearing the orange juice and the high- 
ball) 

WAITER (ivith the infallible instinct of his kind). Orange 
juice for Madame? 

CRALE. No, that's for me. 

(The WAITER puts doum the glasses and goes, julia im¬ 
mediately takes a long swig of her drink and gives a 
little sigh of relief) 

CRALE. How' many have you had today? 

JULIA. I don’t know. Couple. 

CRALE. A few more than that, I should say. 

JULIA. What's the difference? I've got to do something. 

CRALE. Well—you could work, you know. 

JULIA. I’m never going to write another line, Jonny. Ex¬ 
cept just enough to keep myself in liquor. 

CRALE. Oh, yes, you are. You've got to get hold of yourself, 
Julie—quick. You can't go ahead this way—drinking 
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Scotch highballs in the morning, sitting in speakeasies 
all night. That just gets worse and worse, you know. 
YouVe got no right to let that happen to you. 

JULIA. IVe got a right to do anything that’ll make it easier 
for me. Because if I live to be a hundred I’m still going to 
be in love with you. Only I hope to God I don’t live to 
be a hundred. ( The headwaiter comes importantly into 
view, gives a rather suspicious glance at crale and 
JULIA, and goes on out again, julia looks venomously 
after him) What did you think we were doing? Stealing 
the napkins? (She turns on crale) In God’s name, will 
you tell me why you brought me here? I hate it. 

CRALE. Certainly I’ll tell you. I wanted to see Richard. 
( Julia’s highball glass comes down on the plate with a 
little hang) It’s nothing to do with you, Julie. I want to 
see him myself. He won’t talk to me on the telephone 
and he won’t answer my letters. I know this is where he 
generally lunches, so I came here. 

JULIA (after a moment). It was wrong of you, Jonny. You 
never should have shown that picture. 

CRALE. Oh, I suppose not. You never should do anything 
where your friends are concerned. But I didn’t know it 
was going to stir up all this fuss. 

JULIA. You knew people would see it. 

CRALE. No, I didn’t. Nobody ever saw any of my pictures 
before. It was just tough luck this one happened to get 
into the newspapers. Only I didn’t know Richard was 
going to get so mad. God, he won’t answer my letters; 
he won’t talk to me; he told Albert he never wants to 
see me again. I can’t believe it. What’s he so mad about? 

JULIA. You didn’t think he’d be pleased, did you? A pic¬ 
ture of himself embracing a cash register with one 
arm and Althea with the other. Why did you ever paint 
it in tlie first place? 

CRALE. Because I felt it. The way I feel about things has 
got to come out. And I’m a painter. 
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JULIA. I m sorry you did it, Jonny. 

CRALE. So am I—now. I wouldn't have anything come be¬ 
tween Richard and me for anything in the world. God, 
he's my best friend. I love him. The big baby. But I 
know if I run into him that we 11 wind up with our arms 
around each other and everything’ll be all right. 

JULIA. And how do I fit into tliis touching scene of recon¬ 
ciliation? 

CRALE. Because I wanted you here. The three of us have 
always been together, and—I wanted you here. 

{The WAITER returns, this time with the wheat calces and 
sausages) 

WAITER. Wheat cakes for Madame? 

JULIA. No, no—there. It's always the other person, just 
remember that. {The waiter puts the plate in front of 
CRALE ) And another Scotch highball, please. 

{The WAITER goes) 

CRALE {regards his food). Mm. Three pancakes. Only a 
dollar-eightv. {He takes a bite with evident relish) 
Anyhow, Julia, one thing has come out of the whole 
business. I'm in demand. Two people want me to do 
their portraits. Not going to do them. And I got a letter 

this morning from some—ah—where is it?- {He 

fishes in his pockets and brings out a letter. Refreshes 
his memory with a glance at the envelope) What is the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine? Is that a magazine? 

JULIA. It's something Fannie Hurst writes every month. 

CRALE. And I got another letter— {Feels in his side pocket 
and apparently encounters a foreign substance) —what 
the hell is this? {He pulls out a good-sized pair of pliers 
and regards them vacantly. Then he suddenly remem^^ 
hers) Oh, yes! I was going to fix my razor. 

JULIA ( regarding the two days* growth) . I see you fixed it. 

CRALE. I had that letter {He tries the other side 
pocket) Now, what- {This time he brings out a top 
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—one of those gayly colored, self-winding affairs that 
are just the thing for children of five ) 

JULIA. Why, Tiny Tim! 

CRALE {childishly excited). Oh! Picked this up on a push¬ 
cart—wait till you see it go! (Instantly he is out of his 
seat and down on the floor, busily winding the top) 

JULIA. Crale, are you crazy? 

CRALE (he spins it). Look at it go, Julie! 

JULIA. Look at us go! 

(crale tilts himself back on his heels and watches the top 
with profound admiration. At this moment, unfortu¬ 
nately, the HEAD WAITER retums. He does not quite be¬ 
lieve what he sees, but, equal to any crisis, he steps over 
the spinning top and continues his progress, his head 
held high, crale guiltily gathers up the top and stuffs 
it into his pocket) 

JULIA ( when the headwaiter has disappeared). We might 
as well steal the napkins and go, because we re going 
to be thrown out anyway. 

CRALE. I don’t know why you shouldn’t be allowed to spin 
tops, just because you’re grown up. Do kids have to 
have all the fun? 


JULIA. Jonny, you’re 33. People are going to quit making 
allowances pretty soon. 

CRALE (in high excitement). Remember the time you and 
Richard and I spent the whole day calling people up 


and telling ’em the water supply was going to be shut 
oflF? 


JULIA. All over the Bronx! 

CRALE. We had ’em filling up bathtubs, wash basins, milk 
bottles- 


JULIA. Richard sounded so oflScial! They always believed 
him! 


CRALE. We had a wonderful trick we used to work in 


college, Julie. Richard used to pretend- (He stops 
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short as richard enters. He rises and goes toward him 
with proffered hand) Hello, Richard. 

{Without a word richard strikes him with his fist, crale 
reels slightly, then hits hack, richard swings again — 
they are at it) 

JULIA (white and stricken). Richard! Jonny! Don’t! Don’t! 
It mustn’t end this way! It mustn’t! 

(The sounds of scuffle bring an increasing horde of ex¬ 
cited patrons into the room, jclia’s pitiful cries of 
“Dickie! Jonny! Dont! Dont!” come through the ex¬ 
cited shouts of the crowd as - 

The Curtain Falls 
SCENE III 

RICHARD NiLEs’s rooms in an apartment-hotel just off Park 
Avenue. An interior decorator has clearly been given a 
free hand, and the result is a modernistic room done to 
the hilt. The hilt of 1926, of course, for the time is the 
fall of that year. 

A Japanese servant, ixo by name, is setting the breakfast 
table, which is being laid for two. 

The telephone rings. 

IXO. Hello. . . . Apartment Mr. Richard Niles. . . . Who? 

. . . Miss Royce? . . . Oh! I call him. . . . What? . . . 
Oh! . . . All right, Miss Royce, I tell him. (The door 
bell sounds. A refined buzz) I tell him. ... Yes, Miss 
Royce. (He goes to the door) Yissir? 

{There enters a rather nondescript man in the middle 
forties, an indefinable air of the smaJl-towner about 
him) 

THE MAN (heartily). Good morning! 

rro (uncertainly). Yissir? 
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THE MAN. You remember me. Fm Mr. Niles’s brother. Is 
he up yet? 

ITO. Oh! Mr. Niles shaving. I tell him. 

GEORGE NILES. IFs all light. (He raises his voice) Hello, 
Dick! 

RICHARD (from the bedroom). Hello! Who is it? 

GEORGE. It’s me. George. 

RICHARD. With you in a minute. 

GEORGE. No hurry. All the time in the world. ( There is a 
pause. His eye goes to the breakfast table) Somebody 
coming to breakfast, eh? 

RICHARD. What? Oh—yes. 

GEORGE. Well, I’ll get right out. (He strolls over to the 
breakfast table) Pretty soft for you writers—breakfast 
at eleven-thirty. (He looks over a bowl of fruit on the 
table, sinks an inquiring finger nail into a pear, puts it 
down and takes up another one. He takes a juicy bite 
of it and speaks with his mouth full) Always through 
with my breakfast seven o’clock. 

(RICHARD comes out of the bedroom. He is in bathrobe 
and pajamas, and both are Finchley's best) 

RICHARD (polite, but that's all). Hello, George. 

GEORGE. Hi! How's the kid brother? 

RICHARD. Fine, thanks. 

GEORGE. Just dropped in to say good-bye. I’m going back 
this afternoon. 

RICHARD. Oh, thought you were staying till Wednesday, 
George. 

GEORGE. Well, finished up yesterday. Might as well go 
back. You know, Dick, I was thinking: why don’t you 
come home for a while? Be good for you. Get away 

from all this- (He feels for the right phrase) , . , 

New York, running around, restaurants. Get some good 
fresh air in your lungs, and some home cooking under 
your belt, and I bet you’d write better. I couldn’t write 
a letter in this place. 
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RICHARD (starts to open the morning mail). Oh, I’m all 
right. 

GEORGE. You know, we’d get an awful kick having you 
back. You re a big man in Evansville. Gosh, what a kick 
Mom and Pop would have got if they could see vou 
now. 

RICHARD (glancing up from a letter). You look after the 
cemetery, don’t you, George? 

GEORGE. Sure—Ed and I don’t let a year pass. 

ITO (returning from the pantry). Excuse, Mr. Niles. Miss 
Royce call while you shave. She say you wait here. She 
come over. 

RICHARD. She did? (A glance at his watch) What time did 
she say she was coming? 

ITO. She not say. (richard, annoyed hy this news, starts 
for the telephone) She say you not call her. She come 
over. 

RICHARD (puzzled). Not call her? Are you sure you got 
that straight, Ito? 

ITO. Yes, Mr. Niles. She talk very low, but I understand. 

RICHARD (thoughtfully). That’s funny. 

GEORGE (with considerable innuendo). I thought maybe 
it was her coming to breakfast. 

RICHARD. What? No. 

GEORGE. Good-looking woman, all right. Stunner. Darned 
good in your show, too. Of course shes pretty sexy, but 
I guess that’s what they want, (richahd, his mind on 
the 'phone message, is pacing thoughtfully up and 
down. GEORGE, with no little hesitancy, continues) I 
don’t suppose any of that stuff in the newspapers about 
you and her was true—^huh? Just newspaper talk? 

RICHARD. What did you say? 

(The telephone rings) 

GEORGE (half to himself). Not that I’d blame you. . . . 
Good-looking woman. 
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ITO {at the telephone). Apartment Mr. Richard Niles. 
. . . Who? . . . Mr. VVdio? . . . Wertheimer? 

RICHARD, ril take that, Ito. . . . Hello, Jack—Richard. . . . 
What new grief have you got for me today? . . . Well, 
when your lawyer calls up it isn’t just to say hello. . . . 
Well, look. Jack. Tell Helen to keep the child for an¬ 
other six months. . . . That’s right. . . . I’m foregoing 
my privilege. She’s to keep him for my six months. 
. . . She might send me a snapshot of the youngster. 
. . . Okay. Thanks. . . . Oh, Jack! If you’re uptown to¬ 
morrow afternoon drop in around five for a cocktail. 
Good-bye. 

GEORGE. Say, how is that kid of yours, Dick? You don’t 
see much of him, do you? 

RICHARD (not eager for the subject). I see him occasion¬ 
ally. It’s diflBcult for me to—ah- 

GEORGE. How old is he now? About five, isn’t he? 

RICHARD. Yes. 

GEORGE. Gee, how time flies! You know, it seems like yes¬ 
terday when you brought Helen to Evansville on your 
honeymoon. Don’t suppose you two ever see each other? 

RICHARD (now definitely annoyed). No, we don’t! 

(The door hellhounds) 

GEORGE. Well, marriage sure is a lottery, all right. Say, 
talking about kids, you’ve got a couple of nephews back 
in Evansville that you’ve never even seen. We were say¬ 
ing the other night- 

(rro opens the door. It is e\"erett nash who enters) 

NASH. Good morning, Ito. Forgive my barging in this way, 

Richard, but-Oh, excuse me. (He stops as he sees 

a stranger) 

RICHARD. It’s all right, Everett. My brother. This is Mr. 
Nash. 

GEORGE. How do you do? 

NASH. How are you? Listen, Richard, Metro called me on 
the ’phone last night from HollyA\^ood. I tried to reach 
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you. They must want the show, all right. They came up 
to seventy-five. 

RICHARD. They did? 

GEORGE {eyes bulging). Seventy-five what? 

NASH. Seventy-five thousand. 

GEORGE (stunned). Seventy-five thousand dollars? For that 
play? 

RICHARD (with a smile). We feel the same way, George. 

GEORGE. Oh, I didn’t mean the play wasn’t good, Mr. Nash, 
but the story isn’t much, is it? It s just those funny lines 
of Richard’s, and you can’t hear words in a picture. 

NASH (smilingly). No. . . . What do you say, Dick? Do 
you want to take it? 

RICHARD. I don’t know. Think they’ll go anv higher? 

NASH. They might. They want it for Mae Murray. 

RICHARD. Oh—let’s take it. 

NASH. All right —I’ll shoot ’em a wire. 

GEORGE (to himself). Seventy-five thousand dollars. 

NASH. By the way, Richard, I see somebody’s going to 
produce that night-club melodrama that I turned down. 
You read it. 

RICHARD. Oh, yes. ‘‘Bright Lights.” Wasn’t that the name 
of it? 

NASH. That’s it. They’ve changed the name, though. Call¬ 
ing it “Broadway.” Good title, but tlie play won’t get a 
nickel. You didn’t like it, did you? 

RICHARD. No. Who’s producing it? 

NASH. I don’t know. Nobody you ever heard of. So long, 
Richard. Good day, Mr. Niles. 

(They toss ''good-byes’" at him as he disappears) 

GEORGE. Well, I got to be going too. 

RICHARD. Well, George, nice to have seen you. Give my 
love to everyone back home. 

GEORGE. Seventy-five thousand dollars. Well, I guess it 
was worth it—Ed and I putting you through college. 
Ed working all those years in the knitting mill, and me 
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nights in the drugstore, just so you could go to college 
and earn all this money. Yes, sir. Ed and I never re¬ 
gretted doing it, either—not for one minute. No, sir. 
(His eyes -finally meet Richard’s) 

RICHARD (realizing, only too well, what is expected of 
him). What’s die name of that oldest boy of yours, 
George? 

GEORGE (brightening immediately). Lester. Why? 

RICHARD (heading for the checkbook). I just thought I’d 
like to make him a little present. 

GEORGE (a shade too heartily). Oh, you don’t have to 
bother with anything like that. 

RICHARD. How old is he? 

GEORGE. Fourteen. Hell of a kid. Lot like you used to be, 
Dick. (As RICHARD starts to write) Say, Lester certainly 
will appreciate this. Just make it out to cash. (The door 
bell sounds) Can’t trust a kid of his age with that 
amount of money. You know, he writes, too. Like a 
son of a gun. I’m going to send you some of his stuff. 
(As RICHARD hands him the check) Thanks, Dick! Well, 
good-bye! (Without another word, he rushes pell-mell 
to the door, which ito has just opened. In his haste to 
get out he almost knocks down Jonathan crale, who 
is entering) 

RICHARD. Jonny! My God, but I’m glad to see you! (He 
throws his arms around crale and gives him a great 
friendly hug) Where the hell have you been? It’s been 
weeks! 

crale. Listen—don’t hang it on me, vou big stiff. Vm al¬ 
ways around. It’s you, posing for those lousy pictures 
in Vanity Fair all da). 

RICHARD. Crale, you’re getting soft. Have you been read¬ 
ing Vanity Fair? 

crale. God, no! Saw a copy lying on a garbage can. 

RICHARD. Well, anvway, I got vou at last. . . . All right, 
Ito. 
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crale. Yeah a breakfast date. ^Vhat is this—a new style 
or something? I don’t like it. 

RICHARD. The whole thing is a big conspiracy to get you 
out of bed before noon. The reason vouV e c;ot no sense, 
Crale, is that when we were at college all the important 
classes were held in the mornings, so of course vou never 
knew anything about them. 

(They are at the breakfast table by this time, about to 
start in on the orange juice) 

crale. Well, you’re wrong today. Tve been up for hours. 
Just got back from the morgue. 

RICHARD. The morgue? What happened? 

CRALE. Nothing happened. I just like to go down there. 

RICHARD. You mean you just like to go down to the morgue? 

CRALE. Sure. There’s nothing gives you such a sense of life 
and death. Whenever I’m feeling too cocky about my 
work, or if I’m low about anything, I go down there, 
and I come out feeling fine. 

RICHARD. Ever think of going to a movie? Honest, Jonny, 
the longer I know you- 

CRALE. Well, I don’t let myself get bored, anyhow. That’s 
one of the secrets of my failure, I guess. 

RICHARD. How are things going, Jonnv? Sold any pictures? 

CRALE. Don't be a God-damn fool. Nobodv buys my pic¬ 
tures. In the first place, I haven’t painted any for six 
months. 

RICHARD. Oh, dear. Well, no use mv lecturing you again. 
What have you been up to otherwise? 

CRALE. Well, I was in jail last week. 

RICHARD (his fork descending on the plate with a clank). 
Now, don’t tell me you just went there for the fun of it. 

CRALE. No. I was arrested. That’s why I missed your open¬ 
ing—I was locked up. 

RICHARD (helplessly). What did you get into this time? 

CRALE. Garment workers’ strike. I was picketing. 

RICHARD. You’re not a garment worker. 
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CRALE. No, but I thought they were right. So I picketed 
for them, and—^happened to beat up a cop. 

RICHARD. I give up. {As he is served) Thank you, Ito. 
{He takes a bite of egg) You missed a good show, you 
know. 

CRALE. I saw it last night. 

RICHARD. You did? . . . Well? 

CRALE {hesitates for a second, then takes the plunge). 
My God, Richard, what do you want me to say? You 
know how I feel about those plays. I liked it; I laughed. 
And by the time I got to Broadway and Forty-fifth 
Street Td forgotten all about it. It’s a carbon copy of 
the other two you wrote. This year’s model. 

RICHARD {good-humoredly). Well, a lot of people don’t 
agree with you. 

CRALE. Oh, I know it’s a hit. But what are you going to do? 
Keep on writing those things? You’re better than that, 
Richard. My God, you wrote a fine play once. 

RICHARD. All right, and what happened to it? Two weeks 
at the Provincetown Playhouse. 

CRALE. Yes, and you were better off then with a failure 
than you are now with a hit, whichever way you look 
at it. 

RICHARD ( pushing his chair back) . So that’s the new argu¬ 
ment, eh? If it’s a hit it isn’t a good play. It’s wrong to 
be successful. You’ve got to starve to death and write 
plays for a little art theater that nobody comes to see. 

CRALE. I don’t mean that. You know I don’t mean that. 

RICHARD. All right. What do you mean? 

CRALE. I mean—all this. (A wave of the arms that takes 
in the room) That Mongolian you’ve got out there. The 
whole life you’re leading now. The people around you. 
It’s doing something to you. You’re not the same Rich¬ 
ard I used to know. 

RICHARD. Why? Because I don’t eat in those bum res* 
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taurants and don’t have to worry about where my next 
dollar’s coming from? 

CRALE. Yes—among other reasons. You’re getting away 
from the guts of things into a whole mess of nice polite 
nothing. And that’s what your plays are about. Wli\% I 
used to come into the studio and find vou bubl)ling over 
with ideas—good, juicy ones. And in the past \ ear all 
I’ve heard you talk about is how much tlie plav grossed, 
and what you got for the movne rights, and \'ou met 
Noel Coward. 

RICHARD. All right—now let me tell you something I like 
my life the way it is now. I like meeting Noel Coward, 
and I like being successful. I'm enjoving mvself for the 
first time. I had plenty of the other thing—all those 
years with Helen. Working in a shoe store all day and 
writing that fine play at night. And what for? So that 
you and Julia could tell me how great I was? I don’t 
see myself writing plays for two people, and being 
miserable the rest of the time. Why has that got to be 
part of it? Why do you have to be poor to write a fine 
play? 

CRALE. Because when you’re rich you ne\ er write it. That’s 
why. 

RICHARD. I don’t want to be rich, Jonny. But give me a 
chance. Give me a chance to get a little money in the 
bank and I'll write you a fine play. I’ll write you the 
finest play that ever closed in a week. 

CRALE. No, you won’t. The longer you wait the tougher it 
gets. It’s like a man saying he’s going to take up read¬ 
ing when he’s forty. You start reading at ten or you 
don’t read at all. Besides, the trouble with these plays 
you’re doing is you don’t dare stop. You’ve got to write 
one a year or they’ll forget you ever wrote a line. But 
you write one good plav and they’ll always know who 
you are. If I paint one good picture they’ll remember me. 
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RICHARD. But Tm not like you, Jonny. That’s the answer to 
the whole thing. Tm not like you! 

CRALE. But you are, Richard. I know you too well for you 
to tell me that. You are, but you worit be if you go on 
living this way, getting in deeper and deeper with these 
people. I know all this isn’t hard to take—(A gesture 
that takes in the room )—it must be very pleasant. It’s 
fine for Ogden, and Nash, and people like that, but you 
and I have got no right to it. I get my fun in front of an 
easel, and it’s the only fun I’m entitled to. And that’s 
where you ought to get yours—in front of a typewriter. 
I don’t know whether you ever get any reward for it, 
but I do know this: you’ve only got so many good years, 
and when they’re gone—and that may come sooner than 
you think, Richard—if you haven’t made use of them, 
it’s very tough. Because then you’ve got nothing. 

(RICHARD says nothing for a long moment. Then:) 

RICHARD (pacing, thinking). It’s hard, Jonny. I’d rather 
have your respect than anything. But it’s hard to know 
which way to turn. When you’ve had nothing all your 
life, and suddenly get all this, maybe you have to be 
stronger than I am to push it aside. That’s what I meant 
by a couple of years more- 

CRALE. No, Richard. You’ve got to make a clean cut. (He 
pauses a moment) Right from the very core. 

RICHARD. What do you mean by that? 

CRALE. Althea. You’ve got to start by cutting her right out 
of your life. 

RICHARD (stiffening). So that’s it. 

CRALE. Richard, I couldn’t say this if I didn’t feel closer to 
you than I do to—my mother. Althea’s poison for you. 
It’s just sex—that’s all it is. You can’t love that woman. 
And as long as you’re tied up with her you’re tied up 
with everything she stands for. Get rid of her. You don’t 
love her. You wouldn’t marry her, would you? 

RICHARD. Marry her? She’s got a husband, in the first place. 
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aiALE. All right, then it’s just a question of sleeping with 
her. Isn’t it? 

(RICHARD looks at him without answering. He takes a turn 
around the room) 

RICHARD (slowly). Jonny, I’ve got nothing on this after¬ 
noon that I can’t call off. Let’s spend the dav together, 
have dinner, and talk right through the whole God-damn 
night. 

CRALE. That’s the stuff—that sounds like the old Richard. 
(An arm thrown around Richard’s shoulder) Richard, 
I’m—I’m very glad. It’s going to seem like old times, 
having a day together. Listen—let’s pick up Julie and 
make it an old-fashioned session. Wliat do vou sav? 

RICHARD. All right. IVe been feeling a little guilty about 
Julia lately. I haven’t seen as much of her as I—Jonny, 
isn’t she drinking a good deal? 

CRALE {quietly). She certainly is. A great deal. 

RICHARD. Why? She never used to. Wliat’s the matter with 
her? 

CRALE. Don’t you know? 

RICHARD {trying to think). No, I don’t think I do. 

CRALE. Ever occur to you that she might be in love with 
you? 

RICHARD {tunned). Julia? In love with me? 

CRALE. So in love with you that she can’t bear—what’s 
going on. 

RICHARD {unable quite to realize it). Why—I never 
thought of Julia that way. She’s the swellest person in 
the world to be with, but Julia’s like—well, she’s like 
you. She’s some one you talk to like a man. I never 
thought of her as- 

CRALE. Well, there you have it. Come on—get your things 
on, 

RICHARD {still turning it all over in his mind). Julia. . . . 

CRALE. Well! Want to get dressed? 

RICHARD. What? 
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CRALE. You can't go that way. 

RICHARD. Oh! {He starts toward the bedroom, then stops 
short, remembering) Oh, look, Jonny! I can’t go right 
away. I just remembered. 

CRALE. What’s the matter? 

RICHARD. Well—nothing important—just something I’ve 
got to—where’ll vou be in about an hour? 

CRALE. How about picking me up at Julie’s? 

RICHARD. Okay. 

CRALE. It’s a date. ( He goes to him) Listen, you dirty capi¬ 
talist—you still love me after all the things I said? 

RICHARD. Don’t be an idiot. Nothing can ever change that, 
no matter what you say or do. Now get the hell out of 
here, before we both bust out crying. 

CRALE. See you in an hour! {He goes.) 

(RICHARD stands looking after him for a moment, then 
takes a few thoughtful steps around the room, ito comes 
in from the pantnj. He looks surprised, and a little hurt, 
at the remains of the breakfast on the table) 

ITO. Something matter breakfast, Mr. Niles? 

RICHARD. H'm? No, no—fine. Just take everything away. 
(iTO clears the table as richard, still pacing^ nervously 
lights a cigarette. The door bell sounds) Til go, Ito. 
{He opens the door as ito vanishes into his pantry. 
ALTHEA ROYCE staiids framed in the dooi'way, a small 
overnight bag in her hand) 

ALTHEA {rushing in and throwing herself into his arms. 
Obviously in a state of great emotional stress). Oh, my 
darling! 

RICHARD. Altliea! What’s the matter? 

ALTHEA. I’ve left him, Richard! I’ve left him at last! 

RICHARD. What? 

ALTHEA. It was terrible! I haven't slept all night! He kept 
following me from one room to another, hammering on 
die doors! {She is near hysteria) 
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RICHARD. Althea! Get hold of yourself! Tell me what hap¬ 
pened! 

ALTHEA (tensely). Last night — after I left you — I went 
home. I didn’t mean to say anything—but suddenly 
—it all came over me. I saw myself—night after night 
—coming home—^him sitting there. I couldn’t stand it— 
I said, ''Harry, I’m leaving you—I want a divorce.” 

RICHARD (almost inaudible). Good God! 

ALTHEA. He began to ciy^ . . . I’ve been very good to 
him, Richard. All these years. I owe him nothing. . . . 
All night he kept it up. All morning. You don’t know 
what I’ve been through! Finally I just—left. I told Della 
to pack my things, and—left. 

RICHARD. But—what are you going to do—^Althea? 

ALTHEA. Do? Here I am, Richard. You’re all I care about. 
(The telephone rings. Her hand goes convulsively to 
her throat) What’s that? 

(RICHARD goes to the "phone,) 

RICHARD. Hello. . . . Yes . . . Yes, she’s here. (He turns 
to ALTHEA) It’s Della. 

( ALTHEA hesitates for a brief moment, then goes jerkily 
to the "phone and takes the receiver) 

ALTHEA. Yes, Della? (She listens for a long, taut moment, 
her face expressionless. Suddenly her hand goes limp. 
Staring vacantly in front of her, she slowly hangs up 
the receiver. Her lips move, but no sound comes forth) 

RICHARD (sharply). Althea! 

ALTHEA. It’s — Harry. He’s killed himself. 

RICHARD ( with a sharp intake of breath). Oh, God! 

( ALTHEA starts uncertainly toward him, then suddenly 
rushes to him) 

ALTHEA (her arms around his neck). Richard! . . . Rich¬ 
ard! . . . Richard! 

(He stands dully for a moment. Then, as if they wen 
weighted, his arms come up and envelop her) 

Curtain 



ACT TWO 


SCENE I 

JONATHAN crate's studio. A skylight room on the top floor 
of an old house, somewhere in the East Twenties. 

It is cluttered up, of course, with all the traditional para¬ 
phernalia of the artist — easel, model stand, brushes, 
canvases. In addition, however, there are several ob¬ 
jects around that are much more difficult to explain. A 
huge brass telescope, on a tripod, stands near the win¬ 
dow. There is an old-fashioned Russian samovar, enor¬ 
mous, pushed into a corner. A pair of ice skates have 
been tossed onto a chair, and a pogo stick leans against 
the wall. 

The year is 1925, the time approximately ten o'clock of a 
bright Spring morning. Jonathan crate is sprawled in 
a dilapidated easy chair. He is in his pajamas, but, since 
the morning is a trifle chilly, he is wearing a coat. It is, 
however, a womans coat with an imitation fox collar. 

To top it all off he is very seriously playing an accordion, 
or at least trying to. He has set his heart on mastering 
the popular tune of the day, but is having a hard time 
of it. 

From the bedroom comes a girt’s voice. 

THE GIRT. Craley! {He is preoccupied with his music) 
Craley! 

CRATE. What is it? 

THE GIRT. I can't find my step-ins. 
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CRALE. Well, I haven’t got them on. {He starts playing 
again) 

THE GIRL (after a moment). It’s all right—I got ’em! 
(There is another pause, during which the music is 
atrocious) Craley, help me close this bag, will you? 
It won’t shut. 

CRALE (not stirring). You can shut it. Take some things 
out of it. (He resumes playing, trying a few extra 
flourishes this time) 

(the girl comes out of the bedroom—something very 
attractive in the early twenties. She carries a small 
suitcase in one hand and a hat in the other) 

THE GmL. I don’t see why I have to get out of here just 
because this friend of yours is coming back. You’d think 
he was a minister or something. I don’t see why I can’t 
stay. There are two beds in there. We wouldn’t bother 
him any. 

CRALE (musingly), Molly, I just thought of a one-word 
description of you. Inhibited. 

MOLLY. I don’t see why you have to be so squeamish about 
him, anyway. He knows what it’s all about—your Mr. 
Niles. From what I read in the papers he could give us 
all lessons. No wonder he went away. I’m surprised he’s 
got the nerve to come back. 

CRALE. Come on. Toots—out you go. 

MOLLY. I guess that Althea Royce must be pretty hot stuflF, 
if she’s anything like her plays. 

CRALE. “ ‘The time has come,’ the Walrus said”- 

MOLLY. Aw, Craley! You haven’t painted my picture yet. 
I haven’t even posed for you. ( She gestures toward the 
easel, on which is a perfectly blank canvas) 

CRALE. Molly, I’m afraid that if you haven’t posed in three 
months, something must have happened to prevent it. 

MOLLY. Well, let me just stay and get a look at him. 

CRALE. Am I going to have to- 

MOLLY. Oh, all right! Give me my coat and I’ll go! ( The 
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downstairs buzzer sounds, molly is immediately ex¬ 
cited ) Oh, is that him? 

crale. Listen, his boat doesn’t get in until eleven-thirty, 
so you haven’t got a chance. Press the button, will you? 

( MOLLY goes to the push button as crale gets himself out 
of her coat) 

MOLLY {as crale helps her on with the coat). Craley, you 
still love me, don’t you? 

CRALE. Crazy about you. Good-by. 

MOLLY. Oh, you! {She gathers up her bag) 

crale. Take care of yourself, Molly. You were a good fel¬ 
low when you had it. {She goes, crale looks around 
the room—decides to be an astronomer for awhile. 
Draws a chair up to the telescope, starts to sit down, 
discovers the ice skates and tosses them onto the floor. 
He is intently peering through the telescope when julia 
enters) Julie, the sun’s out! 

JULIA. You don’t say so! Do you mean to say that you can 
look through a little bit of a thing like that and tell 
when the sun is out? That’s a wonderful invention! Do 
people know about that? {The julia of 1925 is fresh, 
buoyant, youthful, happy. There is a definite glow about 
her) 

CRALE. Why, you’re all dressed up, you httle spn-of-a-gun. 

JULIA {throwing her arms around his neck in sheer joy). 
Of course I’m dressed up! And of course the sun is out! 
Do )^ou think it would dare stav in with Richard com¬ 
ing home! There’ll be a moon tonight, and stars, and a 
milky way, and what the hell are you doing in pajamas? 
We’ve got to meet that boat! 

CRALE. I overslept. 

JULIA. I know. I met her going down the stairs. . . . What 
was that she had with her—a sample case? 

CRALE. Uh-huh. Fuller brush ladv. 

JULIA {unable to contain her high spirits). Oh, Jonny! I 
never realized how much I wanted to see that man! 
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Eight months! For God s sake get out of those pajamas! 
I was up at five o'clock! 

CRALE. Fifty-six shakes of a lamb's tail! {He disappears 
into the bedroom, the pajama top coming off over his 
head as he goes ) 

JULIA. Well, make it fast! I want to see that boat come up 
the bay, I want to wave to him from the end of the pier. 
I want to see him walk down the gangplank! Have you 
got money for a taxi? 

CRALE {from the bedroom). Hull? 

JULIA. Have you got monev for a taxi? 

CRALE {still in the bedroom). I think so. How far is it? 

JULIA. I don't know. Where's the pier? 

CRALE (calling). What? 

JULIA. Where's the pier? 

(CRALE appears in the doorway. He has donned a shirt, 
but still wears his pajama pants) 

CRALE. Don’t you know where the pier is? 

JULIA. No. You said you were going to find out. 

CRALE. No, I didn't. You said you were going to. 

JULIA. Oh, Jonny! 

CRALE. Well, we can find out in two minutes. What's the 
name of the boat? 

JULIA. The Rosamond, of course. 

CRALE. Well, let's see. Do they put private yachts in the 
newspaper? 

JULIA. I don't know. Where's the newspaper? 

CRALE. I haven't got one. 

JULIA. Don't you take a morning paper? 

CRALE. No, I don't. Does Mr. Hearst buy my paintings? 

JULIA. Very funny. But where does the boat dock? 

CRALE. Now, don't get panicky. People have been in worse 
jams than this. We can figure it out. 

JULIA. I know. You sit down and say to yourself, ‘"VWiere 
would I go if I was a yacht?” 
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CRALE. My God, it’s Ogden’s boat, isn’t it? We’ll call up 
his house and ask them. They'd know. 

JULIA {shaking her head). Not hsted. He’s too rich now. 

CRALE. All right — ^his oflBce! 

JULIA. Now you’ve got it! . . . What’s the name of that 
company? Investment—investment. The Something-or- 
Other Investment Company. 

CRALE. That’s a big help. 

JULIA ( thinking it out) . What do people invest in? 

CRALE (a sudden idea). I know how we can find out! I 
know just the man! (He goes to the telephone) Stuy- 
vesant 1840. . . . Old fellow at the Sailors’ Home. 
Knows every boat that comes into the harbor—I don’t 
care what it is. That’s all he does all day. Looks up 
boats. Mud scows to the Aquitania. . . . Sailors’ Home? 
... I want to talk to Captain Peterson. . . . Peterson. 
. . . Well, tell him to stop for a minute and come to the 
’phone. It’s important. {He turns to julia) He’s playing 
chess. 

JULIA. Not looking up boats today, huh? 

CRALE. Greatest sea dog you ever met in your life. Didn’t 
I tell you about him, Julie? Picked him up on the Bat¬ 
tery. Looks magnificent. Right out of Conrad! I brought 
him straight up here to paint his picture. Tickled him 
no end. 

JULIA {eyeing the blank canvas). It’s good, too. 

CRALE. Say, once he started talking, Michelangelo 
couldn’t have painted. What a life he’s had! Mutiny 
on two ships. Feet frozen to the mast. Why, once in 
Tahiti—^hello! Captain Peterson? . . . This is Jonathan 
Crale. . . . How are you? . . . Huh? . . . Well, I 
haven’t started painting it yet. Captain. Just some 
rough sketches. But it’s going to be a great picture. 
Wait till you see it! 

JULIA. He should live so long. 

CRALE. Listen, Captain, there’s a private yacht coming in 
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today and I want to know where it docks. . . , Huh? 
. . . It s called the Rosamond, . . . Rosamond, Owner, 
Albert J. Ogden. And it s got a lot of rich bastards on 
board, if that’ll help you any. ... All right. I will. 
{To Julia) He’s talking it over with the boys. 

JULIA. Tell ’em to take their time. 

CRALE. You watch—they’ll know. They’ll know it, if any¬ 
body —{The "phone again) —what? . . . How’s that? 
{To JULIA again) Captain Schmidt says it got in two 
days ago. 

JULIA. Oh, for God’s sake! 

CRALE {into the "phone). No, that must be another boat. 
Captain. . . . The Rosamond, . . . That’s right. Com¬ 
ing in from Gibraltar. . . . That’s it! That’s the one! 
{To JULIA) I told you he’d know it. . . . I’m listening. 
. . . Pier 19, foot of 26th Street. That's fine—I’m right 
at 24th Street. . . . Huh? . . . Oh! 26th Street, Brook¬ 
lyn. 

JULIA. Oh, dear! 

CRALE. Well, thanks a lot. Captain. I’m coming down there 
some day and beat the pants off you boys at chess. . . . 
Well, you practice up. . . . Go^-by. {He hangs up) 
JULIA {who has been pacing impatiently), Jonny, will you 
get dressed? Brooklyn! It’ll take hours! 

CRALE. I’ll hurry! Honest I will! {He scoots into the bed¬ 
room ) 

JULIA. Brooklyn! If I was rich enough to own a yacht, I’d 
own a pier too. And I’d have it on the lake in Central 
Park, where you could get at it. 

CRALE {from the bedroom). What did you say? 

JULIA. Never mind! Get dressed! (A look around. She 
begins to tidy the room) It’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
fix this place up, with Richard coming. Everybody 
doesn’t like to live in a mess. 

CRALE. I do! 

JULIA {pausing in her work, A rapt look comes into her 
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eyes), Jonny, won’t it be wonderful to have him back! 
Fresh, and starting all over again! That whole terrible 
business behind him. Tm so excited I could sing! I will 
sing! {And she does. A phrase of "‘Look for the Silver 
Lining') 

CRALE. You’re terrible! 

JULIA. I don’t care! I don’t care about anything! {She 
stands for a moment, smiling at nothing in particular) 
You know, Jonny, I was thinking this morning—it’s 
funny how things work out. For the best, I mean. Every¬ 
thing seemed so hopeless eight months ago, but when 
you look at it now it seems as if it was all planned. He 
had to go through all that. That one taste of success was 
bad for him anyway, Jonny—^he liked it. That shake-up 
was just what he needed. We were able to get him away. 

CRALE {emerging from the bedroom, struggling with his 
necktie). “This world is so full of a number of things. 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” {He gives 
a little snarl) 

JULIA. Jonny, do you think he’s finished the play? 

CRALE {at the mirror). Maybe. 

JULIA. In Cairo he had one act done. If he’s had any luck 
at all- 

CRALE. Well, we’ll know soon enough. He’ll be full of it. 

JULIA. rVe got some news for Richard. And you too. 

CRALE. Yeah? 

JULIA. I’ve started the novel, Jonnv. Dav before yesterday. 

CRALE. You don’t sav? 

JULIA. Thirtv-five pages. I think it’s good, too. 

CRALE. Gosh, Julie, I’m tickled to death. 

JULIA. Jonnv, I want to kick up mv heels! Where can I 
learn to kick up mv heels? 

CRALE. United Cigar Stores. 

JULIA. Ooooooh! . . . On Saturday sometliing terrible is 
going to happen to me. 

CRALE. Huh? Why? 
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JULIA. Everything is too swell right now. Im too happy. 
I always figure if I have a Thursday and Friday like 
this, on Saturday Tm due for a sock in the nose. Oh, 
Jonny, Tm glad I was born! (In sheer exuberance of 
spirits she picks up a crayon and quickly sketches in a 
huge black mass on the canvas) 

CRALE. Hey! What are you doing? Do you think canvas 
grows on trees? 

JULIA. IFs Captain Peterson! Don’t you see his beard? 
(The buzzer sounds) Who's that? 

CRALE. How do I know? 

JULIA. We’re not stopping for anybody! 

CRALE (as he presses the button). Okay! (He opens the 
hall door arid calls down) Who is it? 

A VOICE (from two or three flights down). It’s me! Rich¬ 
ard! 

CRALE. It’s Richard! 

JULIA. Richard! 

(They almost fly out of the door—you hear the clatter of 
their feet as they rush down the stairs, and their excited 
cries: "Richard! For God’s sake!” ... "We were com- 
ing to meet you!” . . . "Richard! . . . Look at him, 
Jidie — he’s ten pounds heavier!” . . . ^‘Did you miss 
me? I’ll bet you never knew I was away!’) 

(The voices swell as they approach the room, crale: 
"Honest to God, we were just this minute leaving the 
house!” JULIA: "We’d have been there hours ago, but he 
wouldn’t put his pants on!” richard: "Say, I know you 
two! I’m surprised you remembered the day, even! Gosh 
but it’s good to see you!”) 

(They bring him into the room —richard in the middle, 
the other two clinging to him. Looming up in the rear, 
his face beaming, is albert ogden ) 

(Except for a coat of tan, richard niles has the begin¬ 
nings of the man we have already seen — well-tailored, 
an air of assurance. His appearance and bearing, how- 
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ever, are in the nature of a surprise to crale and julia. 
Even the mustache is a product of the trip) 

CRALE {as they come in). And maybe you dont think 
you re a sight for sore eyes! Gee, but it’s good to see 
you, you bum! 

JULIA. Richard, was it wonderful? Was it all wonderful— 
Egypt, and India, and- 

CRALE. Let’s get a look at him first! Stand over there in 
the light! 

OGDEN. Doesn’t he look great? Did I do a good job? 

CRALE. Look at that outfit, will you? What’s that—London? 

RICHARD. Hawes and Curtis! 

JULIA. Right out of Bond Street. Are they paid for? 

RICHARD (turning around, mannequin-fashion). Like ’em? 

CRALE. Stand still a minute! There’s something—my God, 
he’s got a mustache! 

JULIA. He hasn’t! Why, so he has! Richard! 

CRALE. A mustache! Why didn’t you cable? 

RICHARD. Oh, it’s just a little thing. For God’s sake, stop 
talking about me and let me get a look at you two! 
Tell me some news! 

CRALE. Listen—you’ve knocked everything out of our 
heads, coming in this wav! What happened? 

RICHARD. We got in an hour ahead of time. 

OGDEN. Made the tide. 

RICHARD. Look here, you people must know something. 
I’ve been away eight months. What have you been 
doing? Whom have you been seeing? What’s been 
going on? 

JULIA. We haven’t got any news! You’re the one with the 
news! What about tlie new play, Richard? I can’t wait! 
Have ^'ou finished it? 

CRALE. Have you, Richard? 

OGDEN. You bet he finished it! And it’s great! 

JULIA. Richard! (She throws her arms around him) 

CRALE. Say, that’s real news! 
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JULIA. When can we hear it, Richard? It sounded so swell! 
I was so excited! When can we hear it? 

RICHARD (uncomfortable), Well, Tm not so sure that you 
and Jonny- 

OGDEN. Just wait! Youll die laughing! He read it to us and 
we almost fell overboard! Novel as hell—the whole 
thing takes place on a yacht! Evervbodv's wife gets 
into the wrong cabin! ‘‘All on Deck”—isn't that die 
name of it, Richard? 

RICHARD. Ah—yes. (A little nervous laugh) Ids not as 
funny as all that, Albert. 

(There is a slight pause) 

JULIA. But, Richard—that isn't the play you wrote us 
about. 

RICHARD (ill at ease). No—it isn't, Julia. 

JULIA. But—^what happened to that? It—sounded—so 
swell. 

RICHARD. You mean the coal-mine play? Well, I did an 
act of it— you know, I wrote you—but I was afraid of 
it. I don't think they want plays like that right now. 

cxiDEN. I should say not. There's enough trouble in real life 
without going to the theatre for it. People want to laugh. 

RICHARD. Well, they want serious plays too, but— (He 
faces Julia) —I read it to the crowd and they didn't 
seem to think— ( He is interrupted by a staccato buzzing 
of the door bell—two or three rings) 

JULIA (turning). What's that? 

OGDEN (calling out the open door). Coming right down! 

. . . It's Rosamond and some of the crowd. I guess 
they're getting impatient. 

CRALE. Rosamond? Why didn't you tell us? Ask 'em to 
come up! (He starts for the door) 

OGDEN. No, no! We've got to go! Only stopped a minute 
—just wanted to say hello. 

CRALE. Oh! Too bad we can't all have lunch together. I'd 
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like to see her. . . . Your bags in the car, Richard? 
ril bring ’em up. 

OGDEN. Oh, Richard’s coming with us. 

JULIA. What? 

RICHARD. We’re—we’re spending the week-end at the 
Flemings’. We kind of made arrangements on the boat 
for a farewell get-together. The whole crowd are going 
out, and—I couldn’t—I’ll be back Monday morning. 

{The buzzer sounds again—a long, imperative summons) 

OGDEN (yelling down the stairs). Oh, all right! . . . We’d 
better go down. Good-bye, people! Coming, Richard? 

RICHARD. Ah— just a second. 

OGDEN. Okay! (The bell again. Still more demanding) 
Coming down! Lay off the bell, will you? (He is gone) 

CRALE (making the best of it—giving richard a pat on 
the back). All right, kid—^have a good time. When are 
you coming in—Monday? Leave me your trunk keys 
and I’ll have you all unpacked. 

RICHARD. Well, look, Jonny—would you care a lot if—if 
I didn’t come back here to live? You see, I found on 
the boat—I could work better being alone, and—any¬ 
way it puts you to a lot of trouble having me here. I 
tliought I’d just take a room at the Lombardy or some¬ 
where until I can get a place of my own. You don’t 
mind, do you? 

CRALE (masking his disappointment). Why—no. If you 
think you can work better that way, Richard—that’s 
all right. 

RICHARD. It isn’t as if we can’t see each other just as much. 
I—I want to talk to you both about the coal-mine play.. 
Maybe I could go back to it, if—you liked it. Ah—how 
about dinner Monday night? Are you both free? 

CRALE. We’re both free. If you are. 

RICHARD. Fine, I’ll keep it open. (There is an awkward 
pause) Well—I guess I’d better go down before they 
start ringing again. Good-bye, Jonny, you old fool. See 
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you Monday. . . . Good-bye, Julia. (He blows her a 
kiss) Cant tell you how good it’s been to see vou two 
again. 

CRALE. Good-bye, Richard. 

RICHARD. Good-bye. 

JULIA (as he goes through the door). Good-bye, Richard. 
(She looks down the stairs after him) Good-bye. ( Slow¬ 
ly she pulls the door shut and leans with her hack 
against it. Her voice takes on a new meaning) Good¬ 
bye, Richard. . . . (She gives a shrill, unpleasant 
laugh) Hail and farewell! . . . Jonnv, we saw the last 
of Richard Niles eight months ago—the day he got on 
that boat. He’s met The Crowd, Joniiy! He’s met The 
Crowd, and there he goes! And do vou remember 
something, Jonny? We did it! You and I. That day in 
the court-house. We made him get on that boat. Every¬ 
thing works out for the best, eh? Did I say that? Well, 
if I did I was a God-damned fool! 

(CRALE, who has slumped into the easy chair, gives a single 
blast of discord on the accordion) 

Curtain 


SCENE II 

A Court-house Corridor. 

The year is 1924. 

A couple of ATTENDANTS Stand guard outside a courtroom 
door, from behind which comes the droning voice of a 

JUDGE. 

THE JUDGE. —at which time the plaintiff will proceed with 
the presentation of her evidence. Before taking an ad¬ 
journment, may I remind the gentlemen of the press 
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that this is a court of law, and that the dignity of the 
court must be upheld at all times? I will hold in con¬ 
tempt of court any newspaper photographer who at¬ 
tempts to take another picture in this courtroom, and 
if there are any further demonstrations from the public 
attending this trial I will order the courtroom cleared. 
{There is the sound of the descending gavel) Court is 
adjourned until nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 

{From the courtroom come the voices of the bailiffs, 
growing louder as the cry is picked up by those nearer 
the door. "'Court is adjournedr "Court adjournedr) 

{Immediately a babel of sound springs up inside the 
courtroom, and from the door there emerges the public 
— or, at least, those lovely representatives thereof as are 
inevitably drawn to any legal procedure that promises 
cheaply sensational developments. The women are 
sleazy, cheaply dressed, sensation-hungry. There is, 
however, a sprinkling of Bronx housewives and two or 
three over-dressed West End Avenue ladies. The men 
are of the variety generally referred to as loafers, but 
among them too there are a few who are better dressed) 

{The crowd is in holiday mood, and is happily discussing 
the juiciness of the day's evidence as it crosses the 
corridor) 

A GIRL. Are you coming tomorrow, Evelyn? 

EVELYN. You bet I am. Tomorrow’s going to be juicy. 

A WOMAN. Did you get a good look at Niles? He looks 
paler than he did yesterday. 

HER FRIEND. Paler? He ought to be 
place. 

THE WOMAN. I feel sorry for that Mrs. Niles, with a baby 
and everything. 

A MAN. The poor sucker’s unlucky, that’s all. It could hap¬ 
pen to any of us. 

ANOTHER WOMAN {emerging from the courtroom). Be- 


blushing all over the 
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lieve me, if he was my husband I wouldn’t be suing 
for a divorce. They’d have me on trial for murder. 

HER COMPANION. Did you see what the paper said today 
about Althea Royce? That editorial in the Mirror? 

THE FIRST WOISIAN. Yeah—^nice for that little kid of his, ain't 
it? They’re the ones that suflFer with these divorces. 

STILL ANOTHER WOMAN. My little gill Said to me today— 
she’s just old enough to read—she said: “Mamma, what 
was it they did on the leopard skin?” What could I tell 
her? 

A PASSING MAN. Tell her to keep away from leopard skins. 

THE woman’s friend. Imagine how that poor Mrs. Niles 
must have felt—coming there and finding the two of 
them on that leopard skin! I know how I’d feel! 

A MAN (to a male companion). We’ve got a leopard skin 
up at the country club. Gives me an idea. 

HIS COMPANION. Let me know how you make out. 

A WOMAN. I wouldn’t miss tomorrow for anvthing. That’s 
when she’s going to tell how she found ’em. 

HER FRIEND. Do you think Althea Royce will testify? 

THE WOMAN. What could she say? She was caught, wasn’t 
she? 

HER FRIEND. The Mirror is going to run her love secrets. 
Her maid wrote it. 

THE ATTENDANTS. No loitering, please! Keep these cor¬ 
ridors clear. Do your talking outside. Outside, please! 
Keep moving! Outside! 

(On the heels of the disappearing crowd three or four 
reporters come out of the courtroom ) 

A REPORTER. How about a drink, boys? 

ANOTHER REPORTER. Okay with me! 

A THIRD REPORTER. Not me! I’ve got to knock out my story. 
My paper’s on the street at eight. 

THE FmsT REPORTER. Say, you can bat this one out in 
twenty minutes. Whenever you’re stuck just put in some 
more dirt. 
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THE SECOND REPORTER. Yeah, this one’s from heaven. Thank 
God for that leopard skin. 

THE FIRST REPORTER. Thafs what Niles said. 

(There is a ribald laugh from all of them as they pass on) 

(A new group comes out of the courtroom. It is headed 
by a frail, rather distraught young woman, leaning 
rather heavily on a woman who is obviously her mother. 
A little behind them comes a brisk businesslike gentle- 
man, accompanied by an older man and a youth of 
nineteen or so) 

THE MOTHER. IVe got some spirits of ammonia in my 
pocketbook, Helen. Do you want it? 

THE GIRL. No, Tm all right, Mom. 

THE LAWYER. Now look, Mrs. Niles— (The girl stops and 
turns) 

MRS. NILES. Yes, Mr. Richardson? 

RICHARDSON. I Want you to get a good night’s sleep— (He 
turns suddenly to the older woman) —see that your 
daughter gets a good night’s sleep, Mrs. Mumey, be¬ 
cause I may have to put you on the stand again tomor¬ 
row, Mrs. Niles. 

MRS. NILES, ril try. 

HER MOTHER. She’ll be all right. 

HER FATHER. Mr. Richardsoii says this was a verv good 
day for us, Helen. Well make that fellow feel sorry 
for what he did to vou. 

THE YOUTH. You bet we will! 

THE MOTHER (as thcij are about to leave the corridor). 
I’ll take the baby in mv room tonight, Helen, so vou— 

(They are interrupted by a trio of brash young men who 
dash out of the courtroom. Two of them carry cameras) 

A PHOTOGRAPHER. Mis. Niles! Oh, Mrs. Niles! 

RICHARDSON. Now, boys, Mrs. Niles is very tired. No more 
pictures today. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER. Can’t we have just one? Please! Just 
one with her brother, showing how they came in the 
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room and found em! WeVe got a leopard skin out here 
and everything! 

RICHARDSON {shepherding the family out). Now, none of 
that, boys! No, no! 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER. Well, Can we come up to the house 
and get one of Mrs. Niles and the baby? Won’t take a 
minute? 

RICHARDSON. No, no, boys! Mrs. Niles is very tired—can’t 
you understand that? 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER (following them out). But just one, 
Mr. Richardson! We can’t go back without a picture. 

(They are gone. A couple of court aitendants are next, 
chatting as they walk) 

FIRST attendant. Ain’t had a case like this in a long time. 
Not since that Mrs. Fletcher sued for rape. 

SECOND attendant. I Wasn’t here then. Did she get it? 

(From the courtroom there emerges albert ogden, ac^ 
companied hy a serious-looking little man) 

ogden. Agonizing experience—my God, what an ordeal! 
How long’s it going to go on, Wertheimer? I don’t 
think Richard can stand much more of it. 

WERTHEIMER. Oh, couple of days, I guess. They’re going 
to pile on plenty of dirt, you can make up your mind 
to that. 

ogden. But it’s so horrible—Richard having to go through 
this. Sensitive fellow like that. These crowds staring 
at him, and jokes about it in the street—that composite 
picture in the paper this moniing. You can see what 
it’s doing to him. 

WERTHEIMER. Well, you’ve got to expect that in a case of 
this kind. Women like Althea Royce—all those sexy 
plays she’s been in. It was made to order for the tab¬ 
loids. 

OGDEN. But I tell you he’s going to crack up. How long’s 
it got to go on? 

WERTHEIMER. Well, that’s up to you people. 
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OGDEN. What do you mean by that? 

WERTHEIMER. I mean it’s one of those cases that never 
should have come into court in the first place. I told him 
that when he came to me. 

OGDEN. God, I hate to give up now, after we’ve gone 
through all this. Don’t you think there’s any chance 
at all? 

WERTHEIMER (fl shake of the head). It’ll only get worse. 
Tomorrow they’re going to have some of those people 
testify that were at the party—the last ones to go. You 
see, Mr. Ogden, it all ties in too well. His wife leaves 
the party in tears—comes back with her brother at ten 
minutes to four—and there they were. On that damned 
leopard skin. Trust the tabloids to pick up that leopard 
skin. It was all they needed. 

OGDEN. Well, I’d like to save him from any more of this. 
I suppose there’s no use— 

(RICHARD comes out of the courtroom, along with julia 
and JONATHAN crale. RICHARD shows the full effects of 
the ordeal that he is passing through. His white, drawn 
face is the face of a man shaken to the very roots. He 
looks old) 

RICHARD. Can’t we get out of here? I want to get out of 
here! 

JULIA. You don’t want him for anything, do you, Mr. Wert¬ 
heimer? 

CRALE. I want to take him home. 

{The PHOTOGRAPHERS, having finished with the plaintiff, 
now return in search of the defendant) 

A PHOTOGRAPHER. Here he is! How about a picture, Mr. 
Niles? Just one! 

(RICHARD makes a convulsive gesture with his arms, as 
the others instinctively screen him) 

WERTHEIMER. Get out of here! We’ve had enough of your 
damned pictures! Go on! Get out! 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER {after looking him up and down). 
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O. K., counselor. But you don’t have to get nasty about 
it. You’re glad enough to get pictures when you’re win¬ 
ning a case. 

(The PHOTOGRAPHERS withdraw) 

juuA. Oh, why won’t they let him alone! 

(RICHARD, with a deep sigh, brings his hands down from 
his face) 

OGDEN (going to Richard). Listen, old man. I’ve been 
talking to Wertheimer. He feels you oughtn’t to go on 
with it. Now, if you stop now you can save yourself a 
lot of sufiFeririg. What do you say? 

RICHARD (dully). What? 

OGDEN. We don’t think you ought to go on with the case. 
We think you ought to stop now. What do you say? 

(RICHARD looks at him dumbly) AU right? 

RICHARD (too far gone to care). Whatever you think. 

JULIA. Oh, Richard, I’m so glad! 

(cRALE merely lays a steadying hand on his shoulder) 

OGDEN (with a sigh of relief). It’s better already. 

JULIA. Of course it is. 

WERTHEIMER. Believe me, Niles, it’s the only thing to do. 

RICHARD. I suppose SO. I cau’t seem to think any more. I 
just want it to be over. 

OGDEN. Well, it’s over now, Richard—all finished. 

WERTHEIMER. You won’t ever have to come back here 
any more. 

RICHARD. Thank God for that. I’ve never thanked you. 
Jack, for everything you’ve tried to do—and you, Al¬ 
bert, for everything you’ve done— 

OGDEN. Now don’t worry about that. 

RICHARD. Julia, you’ve been so wonderful. I don’t think I 
ever could have faced it if it hadn’t been for the way 
you and Jonny— 

JULIA. But Richard—we love you. We’re always going to 
be with you—^whenever you need us. Always. 
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CRALE. Just you forget about us, Dickie. Right now youVe 
got to think about yourself. 

JULIA. Richard, what you Ve got to do is to get away— 
get away as quickly as possible. Just think—in ten days 
you can be on Albert’s boat, and this’ll all seem like a 
bad dream. 

RICHARD. No, no. I don’t want to go away. 

CRALE. It’s what you need, Richard. You’ve got to. 

JULIA. You won’t be alone. You’ll have Albert with you, 
and all his friends. 

OGDEN. You’ll love it, Richard. She’s a beautiful boat, if I 
do say so myself. And it’s a swell crowd that’s going. 

JULIA. Richard, think of it! The Mediterranean, Egypt, 
India! 

RICHARD. No. Just let me stay with you and Jonny. I’ll be 
all right if you and Jonny are with me. 

JULIA. Listen, Richard. You’re worn out. You’re on the 
ragged edge. If you’re ever going to work again you’ve 
got to get fresh strength—you’ve got to see new people, 
new places—this is a heaven-sent chance. If you stay 
here, even with Jonny and me at your side, you’ll be 
constantly reminded of it—the whole city’ll remind 
you of it. Richard, you must go. Won’t you do it for 
me, Richard—for Jonny and me? 

RICHARD. Julia, I’m afraid to go awav now—the way I 
feel. I’m afraid to— 

{Without warning, the photographers spring their coup. 
One of them quickly dashes up behind richard with a 
leopard skin, which he holds up as a background. At 
the same time the man with a camera levels it at him,, 
while his accomplice rushes m with the flash powder) 

THE MAN WITH THE LEOPARD SKIN. O. K.! ShoOt! 

{There is a quick flash; almost immediately the men are 
gone. But not before they throw a taunt back over their 
shoulders: "‘See how you like this tomorrow morningr) 

CRALE. The God-damn^— 
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WERTHEIMER {through sct teeth). If I can ever— 

JULIA {to RICHARD). Oh, my dear! 

RICHARD. All right, Julia. I’ll go. I’ll go. Only get me away 
quick. I can’t sta'id it. I can’t stand it. 

{He is sobbing hysterically as the others fry to quiet him) 

Curtain 


SCENE III 

ALTHEA royce’s apartment. The year is 1923. 

Prominently visible is a leopard skin, which is thrown 
casually over a couch. A large Arabian sword hangs in¬ 
congruously on the wall. An Iiulian drum, which is 
evidently used as a seat, stands in a corner. The room, 
in fact, is a strange combination of furniture supplied 
by the hotel and favorite pieces of her own added there¬ 
to by ALTHEA, probably bits from this and that produc¬ 
tion in which she has appeared. 

It is about eleven-fifteen at night, and it is clear from 
what is going on that a party is about to be given, 
WAITERS are entering from the hallway and passing 
through to another room, laden with trays and glasses, 
cutlery and china. A captain hovers about, giving little 
unnecessary instructions. "'Right in therer . . . "The 
plates go on the small table."' . , . "Plenty of big 
glasses, too." 

A BELLBOY, who has been pressed into service to take 
charge of the mens coats, loafs in the entrance hall, 
while a colored maid, who is to perform a like service 
for the ladies, appears from time to time in one of the 
doorways. 

CAPTAIN {signaling to his waiters). Come on—don’t 
loaf in there. 
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BELLBOY. Say, I ain’t got room for an awful lot of coats. 
Is it going to be a big party? 

MAID. Can’t ever tell. Last time I was here Miss Althea 
says to me a few people is going to^drop in, and by the 
time they was through coming there must have been 
a hundred. 

BELLBOY. I guess she knows plenty of people, Miss Royce. 
Do you think there’s liable to be any movie stars here 
tonight? 

MAID. That party I was just telling you about, Patsy Ruth 
Miller was here. 

BELLBOY. You don’t say? She’s swell. Did you see her in 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame”? Oh, good evening, 
Mr. Nixon. 

{Two men in dinner coats have come through the open 
door. They are harry nixon, althea royce’s husband, 
and SID KRAMER, a vaudeville agent who is his constant 
companion, harry nixon is in his middle forties, a trifle 
gray. It is not so long ago that he was considered a 
handsome juvenile. He still looks a trifle dashing in his 
evening clothes, but there is an indefinable air of sad¬ 
ness about him) 

HARRY {to the bellboy). Hello, Tommy. Got you working 
tonight, eh? 

bellboy. Yes, sir. 

HARRY {to the captain). Hello, Gus. Everything under 
control? 

CAPTAIN. Yes, sir. We are very nearly ready—just a few 
minutes more. 

HARRY. Plenty of time—the show’s just over. 

CAPTAIN. How was the opening, Mr. Nixon? Is it a hit? 

HARRY. Seemed to go very well. 

CAPTAIN. Oh, that is fine. Miss Royce will be very happy. 
My congratulations. 

HARRY. Thank you, Gus, 

{The CAPTAIN departs. With the master of the house now 
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home, the maid and the bellboy have likewise dis- 
appeared to their respective cloakrooms) 

(As he takes off his coat) Mix yourself a drink, Sid. 
You know where it is. 

sm. I can wait. (He lights a cigarette) 

HARRY. I thought it went darned well, didn’t you? 

SID. They liked it. Downstairs draw, maybe, but it’ll go. 
Smart kid, that young Niles. Pretty good for a first play. 

HARRY. Yeah—he’s got stuff, all right. (He pulls a great 
batch of telegrams out of his pocket^ Look at this, 
would you? And still more in the dressing room. Althea 
gets more telegrams every time she opens. 

SID. I don’t suppose you got any, huh? You’re only her 
husband. (He holds out a hand for some telegrams) 
Let me see some of those. 

HARRY (paging through the messages). They’re all here, 
all right—all the big ones. Elsie Ferguson, Glenn Hun¬ 
ter, Lenore Ulric, Conde Nast— 

SID (reading from his own batch). Irene Fenwick, A1 
Woods, Oliver Morosco, David Belasco— 

HARRY. Is there one from Belasco? Let me see it. (He 
takes it) Gee, what it would have meant to us ten years 
ago—a couple of vaudeville hicks—to get a* telegram 
from David Belasco. 

SID (who is under no illusions). You didn’t get it. It’s to 
Althea. 

HARRY. That’s all right. She’s the one that was up there 
acting. 

sro. Yeah—I know. 

(harry puts the telegrams down and takes a nervous 
turn or two around the room) 

HARRY. I wish this party was over. I wish it was time for 
’em to go home. 

SID. Why? 

HARRY. I hate these parties. They—they get on my nerves. 
I hate ’em. 
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SID. I don’t wonder. {Suddenly bursting out) You know, 
if I was you, Harry, I’d be so sore I couldn’t sleep nights. 

HARRY. What do you mean? 

SID. Hell, you know what I mean! "^^Tiose fault is it that 
she’s up there acting tonight? Whose fault is it that she 
ever came out of the chorus? 

HARRY. What’s the difference, Sid? As long as one of us 
made the grade, what’s the difference? 

SID. The difference is she’s got no gratitude. Everything 
she knows she learned from you. You can’t tell me any¬ 
thing about Althea Royce. I can remember catching 
your act when you first teamed up with her, and she 
didn’t know how to walk across the stage. 

HARRY {he smiles reminiscently). “Harry Nixon and 
Girlie.” Gee, that seems a long time ago. 

SID. I don’t begrudge her having her name in lights— 
more power to you if you can get ahead in this business 
—but she’s forgotten you ever had anything to do with 
it. 

HARRY {trying hard to be loyal). No, she hasn’t. 

SID. Yes, she has. And it’s a mystery to me why you stand 
for it. 

HARRY. No, no, Sid. Althea’s all right. It’s—^me. You see, 
Althea’s an important actress now. She’s got to meet 
important people—be seen in the right places. I don’t 
like to—tag along with her. They don’t want me —it’s 
Althea. They’re nice enough, but—after about five 
minutes I’m always sort of standing around, wishing 
it was time to go home. That’s why I just don’t go any 
more. 

SID. She goes, though, dont she? 

HARRY. Well, now, Sid, you can’t ask her to give up all 
that just because I don’t fit in. She’s—she’s darned nice 
to me—lots of ways. It’^s—it’s me. I just don’t know 
what to do with myself any more. I used to think, all 
right. I’ll go back and play a small part here and thete. 
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but—they don’t remember me. And anyhow it— 
wouldn’t look right. Althea Royce’s husband. 

sro. What are you going to do? Sit here and rot? 

HARRY. Oh, it’s not as bad as that. I guess maybe I ought 
to be pretty grateful—no worry about money, and a 
roof over my head. . . . But I don’t know. Some morn¬ 
ings I wake up, and I wish I could stay right in bed 
till the day was over. I don’t know what to do with 
the days. Sometimes I find myself, two o’clock in the 
afternoon, standing in one of those auctioneer places 
on Broadway. Just standing there listening. 

SID ( kindly, for the first time ). Don’t you go to the Lambs’ 
Club any more? That used to be your regular hang-out. 

HARRY. No, I — I stopped going there. 

SID. What for? 

HARRY. Well, maybe it was foolish of me—I don’t suppose 
the boys meant anything by it—but I’d come in there 
and all I’d hear was, 'Tretty soft for you, Harry. See 
your wife’s in a new hit. You don’t have to worry, do 
you?” It got so—I just couldn’t go there any more. 
{There is a little silence. Then harry laughs with a 
false brightness and slaps sid on the back) Oh, don’t 
mind me, Sid. I get days when I go on this way—feel¬ 
ing sorry for myself. Maybe it’s this darned party to¬ 
night—they always get me kind of low. I wish it was 
over, or I didn’t have to be here, or something. 

SID (after a moments pacing). Look, Harry! Maybe I 
shouldn’t tell you this. But I’m a friend of yours and 
I’m going to! This is what makes me so mad. It’s every¬ 
thing you did for her, and going through hell now, 
and her cariydng on with other men. Right under your 
nose! It's no secret around town, I can tell you that. 
And it is high time somebody told you. 

HARRY (quietly). 1 know all about that, Sid. 

SID (after looking at him for^a long moment). You do? 
And you’re still willing to take it. Well, I give up. 
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HARRY. You see^ Sid^ there s one thing about it you don^t 
iincferstaud fin sti//—crazy a6ouf Aer. 

SID. But my God, Harry! It s one after another. You can 
see from the way she looks at young Niles— (He pauses 
significantly) 

HARRY. I don't care. I'm so in love with her that if she'll 
just let me stay around, I don't care what she does. 
That's the only thing that scares me, Sid—if she ever 
left me. Because if fliat ever happens, then there's no 
reason for me at all. 

SID (a little frightened by his tone). Oh, come on, now! 
That's never going to happen! She's very fond of you. 

I didn't mean—^let's mix ourselves a drink. Where did 
all those waiters go? 

HARRY. Gus! Hey, Gus! 

(gus does not appear, but there stands in the doorway 
instead a lady of formidable proportions. It is althea's 
mother, maggie riley. She has one of those emphatic 
Irish faces, which just at the moment is laboring under 
such loads of make-up that it is difficult to tell her age, 
and she is wearing what would be considered evening 
clothes on anybody else. Something happens, during 
the course of an evening, to anything that maggie riley 
puts on. Her long white gloves are dirty at the finger¬ 
tips; her evening cape, obviously handed down from 
ALTHEA, is a trifle askew on her shoulders; the edge of 
her petticoat shows beneath her dress. People like mag¬ 
gie riley enormously—because she is not their mother) 

MRS. riley (booming). Hello, Harry! Say, Harry! Coming 
up in the elevator just now I found my A! Listen! (She 
bursts into ''Alexander s Ragtime Band"'—good and 
loud) How's that? The old pipes are still there, eh? 

harry (considerably disturbed at seeing her). Hello, 
Mother. Sid, you know Althea's mother, don't you? 
Mrs. Riley. 

MRS. riley (before sid can answer). Say, I know Sid 
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Kramer. He booked an act of mine once. “The Four 
Mghtinga/es. Hememder acf, ficA^jSby, was Mat! 
a stinkerino! 

SID. It sure was. 

MAID {coming out of the bedroom). Take your wraps, 
Madam? 

MRS. RILEY. No, thanks. I ain't a guest. I may get kicked 
out any minute. Hey, Puss! ( She hails a passing waiter) 
Bring me a bottle of beer, will you? And make it fast! 
Tm going to get something out of this wake! {Another 
WAITER is passing, bearing a platter with a huge cold 
ham on it, already partly sliced) Hey, what you got 
there? Let s see that! Boy, Tm hungry! Say, that looks 
good. {She quickly removes her gloves and takes a 
large slice of ham in her fingers) Mm. Wonder why 
food always tastes better in your fingers. Got that beer? 
Ah! Thanks. (As the waiter pours it) Everyone's so 
God-damn flossy these days. Beer out of bottles! Oh, 
well! {She lifts her glass) Up the chimney, boys! (She 
drinks, spilling a little of it over her dress, then elabo¬ 
rately wipes her mouth with the back of her hand) Ah! 
{Glass in hand, she surveys the other two contentedly) 
Well, boys, how did you like the show? 

HARRY. Why—we thought it was fine, Mother. I think it s 
a big hit. Didn't you like it? 

MRS. RILEY. Like it? What the hell was it all about, will 
you tell me that? What did the name mean? ‘'The Os¬ 
trich.” Wasn’t a God-damn bird in it. 

HARRY. Well, the whole idea is—people afraid to face 
things. Sticking your head in the sand. 

MRS. RILEY. Well, why didn’t they come out and say so? 
“The Ostrich,” for Christ’s sake! What they get away 
with today! Those kind of plays give me a pain. {She 
affects the pose and voice of what she considers the 
modern actress) “There’s no one here, Alfred. They’ve 
all gone into the garden. Shall we dawnce?” ... “I 
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can face anything, dearest, as long as I know that I have 
you. Shall we dawnce?” . . . “Edgar! Father has just 
shot himself! Shall we dawnce?” Dawnce my behind! 
Believe me, that show could use a couple of ostriches. 
And they call it acting, too—that’s what beats me. 
“Won’t you have a cup of tea?” “Yes, it is warm.” Act¬ 
ing, for Christ’s sake! Leslie Carter swinging on that bell 
in “The Heart of Maiy^land”—that was acting. That 
blood dripping down in “The Girl of the Golden West” 
—that was acting. Why, Leslie Garter would have 
pooped Althea right off the stage! 

HARRY. Well, Mother, it’s a different kind of show business 
today. 

MRS. RILEY. You bet your life it is! You had to have some¬ 
thing in the old days. When you could sing “The Holy 
Gity” in a burlesque show, the way I did, to a bunch of 
Hunkies in Youngstown, Ohio, and hold ’em— (She 
sings a phrase of '‘The Holy City”) God damn it, you 
had something! I don’t call this show business! {She 
heads for a side table to put down her beer glass) 

{At the same moment althea appears in the entrance 
hall. She is resplendent. Great bursts of orchids peep 
out through the fur of her evening wrap, while behind 
her stand two maids, laden with fiower boxes) 

ALTHEA {not seeing mrs. riley in the excitement of the 
moment). What an opening! What an audience! What 
a glorious night! 

MRS. RILEY. Shall we dawnce? {She comes into althea’s 
view) Hello, Annie. Take off your things and make 
yourself at home. 

ALTHEA {surprised is not the word). Why, Mother dear. 
{It is said* sweetly, but from its very sweetness you 
understand how heartily she loathes mrs. riley) I—I 
thought you were going home. Won’t you miss your 
train? 
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lARRY. I—I was just going to tell your mother how tired 
you are after an opening. 

sms. RILEY. Tired? What the hell from? I sat in the first 
row of the balcony and couldn’t hear a God-damn word 
you said. 

\LTHEA {from a great height). Oh, really? The rest of the 
audience heard every word. 

MRS. RILEY. They must have good ears. What were you 
doing with your back to the audience all the time? I 
thought you were going right up that fireplace. 

\LTHEA (icily). Well, mother. I’m sure you’re right and 
everyone else is wrong. That’s why P. J. Morton pays 
me two thousand dollars a week and puts my name up 
in lights. 

MRS, RILEY. Say, get it while you can, Annie—before they 
get onto you. 

ALTHEA (unable to stay calm any longer). Mother, will 
you please stop calling me Annie? 

MRS. RILEY. Well, for Christ’s sake that’s your name, ain’t 
it? That’s what you were bom. Annie Riley to Althea 
Royce— that's sleeper jump for you. And I see by the 
program— (She unfolds it )—where your grandfather 
was the founder of the Irish Theatre. Old Patrick 
Royce. The only place he was ever found was under 
the seat dmnk. (She consults the program) “Comes 
from a long line of distinguished Irish actors.” You 
should know some of them. Your great-grandfather 
was a horse-thief; old Patrick Royce was sent up for 
wife-beating, when he wasn’t busy founding the Irish 
Theatre, and— 

ALTHEA (with repressed fury). Mother, are you going 
home or aren’t you? 

MRS. RILEY (squaring off). Oh, I see. I’m not good enough 
for your fine friends. Listen—^just because they wear 
ermine wraps and a lot of jewelry don’t fool me. I’m 
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onto them all. Irene Bordoni! Where do you think she 
came from—TiflFany’s? 

ALTHEA. Now, that’s one thing I will not stand for! I will 
not have you saying things like that about my friends! 

MRS. RILEY. Oh, save that for someone who doesn’t know 
you. You’re just shanty Irish, that’s all you are! You’re 
not lace-curtain Irish—you’re shanty! And don’t you 
forget it! 

ALTHEA {losing all control). Get out of here! Get out of 
here before I throw something at you! 

HARRY. Althea—^please. You’re all tired out. 

ALTHEA (in near hysteria). That I have to put up with 
this on the night of my opening— 

HARRY. Althea, don’t get yourself upset. I’ll take Mother 
back to Roseville. We’ll go right away. Come on, 
Mother. 

MRS. RILEY (having had her fun). Don’t worry. I wouldn’t 
stay at your God-damn party. I don’t want to talk to a 
bunch of hams. 

ALTHEA. Ooh! ( Unable to speak for anger, she flings her- 
self into her room) 

HARRY. Ready, Mother? 

MRS. RILEY. You bet I’m ready. (She gulps down the rest 
of the beer) 

HARRY. Listen, Sid—if I don’t get back tonight—it may 
be too late for me to get back—way over in Jersey— 
will you kind of look after things for Althea? 

SID. Sure. 

MRS. RILEY. Well, I got a bottle of beer out of it, anyway. 
(She raises her voice in a final bellow) Good-bye, 
Annie! Did I tell you I ran into your first husband the 
other day? He’s still tiling bathrooms! (She goes, fol¬ 
lowed by harry) 

(sm stands morosely looking after them for a moment, 
then turns and calls into the dining room) 

SID. Give me a highball, will you? Make it strong. 
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(An unseen waiter calls back a "yes, sir^ as althea re- 
turns to the room) 

ALTHEA (still smouldering). Really, what I have to put 
up with! No one else in the world would do it! 

SID (surveying her). Yeah— you got it pretty tough. 

ALTHEA ( bridling). What’s that? 

SID (looking her straight in the eye). I said you got it 
pretty tough. 

ALTHEA. And just what do you mean by that? 

SID. Oh, nothing. (He takes a turn away) Not a thing. 

ALTHEA. Just a minute, Kramer. I don’t know what you’re 
talking about, but I don’t have to take anything from 
you. Just remember that. (She sweeps back into her 
room) 

(siD looks after her. He gives a little shake of the head; 
mutters something under his breath) 

(The WAITER comes in with the highbally but for a moment 
SID does not notice him) 

WAITER. Your highball, sir. 

SID. Oh! Thanks! 

(a young MAN appears in the entrance hall, looking 
around uncertainly. It is sam frankl, in a rather shiny 
dinner coat of uncertain cut, hut sam frankl neverthe¬ 
less) 

BELLBOY. Your coat, sir? 

frankl. Is this Miss Royce’s apartment? 

BELLBOY. Yes, sir. 

frankl (addressing sid). Good evening. 

SID. Hello. 

frankl. I’m the piano player from Harms. To play for the 
party. 

SID. Well, there’s the piano. 

frankl. Okay. Bet you it’s out of tune—they always are. 
(He runs his fingers over the keyboard, then indulges 
in a little display of fireworks) 

SID (admiringly). Say, you’re pretty good. 
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FRANKL. Uh-huh. {Another musical flourish) 

SID. Lot of good songs this year, don't you think? 

FRANKL. As for instance? 

SID. Well, that new song of Irving Berlin's, and Kern’s got 
a couple of good ones. 

FRANKL. Those old hacks. They were washed up ten years 
ago, only they don't know it. Listen—when they write 
the history of American music they're only going to 
mention one song writer. Sam Frankl. 

SID. Sam Frankl? Who's that? 

FRANKL. Me. 

SID {a trifle stunned). Oh! Well, it doesn't do a young 
fellow any harm to feel that way. 

FRANKL. What do you mean feel that way? I know. Why 
should I be modest? I'm a genius. It's got nothing to 
do with me—I just am. Say, I sit down in the morning 
and what comes out of that piano frightens me some¬ 
times. It's tremendous. Berlin, Keni, Friml—don't make 
me laugh! Listen to this one. This is Frankl. 

(He starts to play again just as the first guests begin to 
arrive. It is some eight or ten people, among them 
EVERETT NASH and fl young woman named laura Wil¬ 
loughby. The bellboy advances to take the mens coats 
and hats; della comes forward to assist the women. 
One or two of the women follow della into the next 
room to freshen their makeups, emerging a few mo- 
ments later. The others surrender their evening wraps 
to della) 

{There is the customary buzz of all early arrivals. "‘Oh, 
are we the first ones?"^ . . . "'What do you think of 
that?"" . . . "We were lucky—I had Jack wait right 
at the theatre."' . . . "Oh, you know how these things 
are—everybody stops at Tony's first." . . . "Well, Al¬ 
thea said to come right up. She was coming right up." 
. . . "Oooh! Althea!") 

ALTHEA {emerging from the room). Oh, my darlings, was 
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I terrible? I want you to tell me the truth, my dears, 
because I know when Fm bad. 

(This is met, as althea meant it to be, with a veritable 
gush of denial, Althea, my darling, you were wonder- 
fuir . . , “My dear, we loved you. Weve never seen 
you better."" . . . “My dear, didnt you hear that au¬ 
dience? They practically cheered—they never do that!** 
. . . “You were brilliant, Althea darling. Thafs all I 
can say — brilliant!"") 

ALTHEA. Thank you, darlings. But you know it’s not me, 
really. It was Mr. Niles’s beautiful play. 

NASH. That lad’s a comer, Althea. Fd like to get ahold of 
him. 

LAURA. It really is a perfectly delightful play. A little gem. 

ALTHEA. I discovered him, you know. Absolutely discov¬ 
ered him. 

(Another couple or two appear in the entrance hall. 
‘"Hello, people!** . . . “How are you?** . . . “Hello, 
Everett!*") 

A WOMAN (advancing toward althea with outstretched 
hands). Althea, darling, I never saw such a performance 
in my life. I’ve seen them all, my dear, and never in my 
life—it was absolutely stunning, that’s all. It was breath¬ 
taking. 

althea. Oh, Janet darling, you’re the sweet of the world. 
Did you reallv like me? 

ANOTHER WOMAN. I should think it would just run forever, 
that’s all. Fm going back and see it again and again. 

(Into the entrance hall has come another group. It is 
headed by p. j. morton — p. j. morton at his height as a 
producer. He is a far cry from the man we have seen in 
Le Coq D"Or, down to his last fifty cents) 

ALTHEA (sighting him and advancing toward the entrance 
hall). P. J.! My darling! Your roses were wonderful! 

(From the crowd: “Hello, P. J.! Another hit, eh?"") 
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ALTHEA (with a great show of humility). Well! Did you 
like your little girl tonight, P. J.? 

MORTON (after a kiss on the forehead and a paternal pat 
on the shoulder). You made me very proud tonight, my 
dear, proud to be your manager. IVe handled all the 
big ones, but you, my dear—tonight I think you are the 
biggest of them all. 

(Two or three people applaud a little, echoing his senti¬ 
ments. ''Well, you cant ask for more than that, Althea.''" 
. . . "Now, do you believe you were wonderful?") 

ALTHEA (huskily). That means more to me, P. J., than all 
the critics in the world. As long as I am able to walk 
onto the stage, I want you to be my producer. 

(And she embraces him, to the accompaniment of ecstatic 
"OKs!" and "AKs!" from the crowd) 

(At the same moment another group of guests arrives. 
"Where is Althea? Where is she?" "I must tell her right 
away!" . . . "There she is!" ... "My dear, you were 
divine!" . . . "Althea, you were wonderful! I never saw 
such a performance in all my life!") 

ALTHEA (advancing to the new group). Darlings, did you 
really think so! Did you reallv like me? 

(The group around p. j. is lavishing attention on him, as 
due to the producer of the hour. "Well, P. ]., the third 
hit and the seasons young yet. Plow many more are you 
going to have?" . . . "Say, you're a combination of 
Augustin Daly and Charles Prohman rolled into one. He 
just pulls hits out of his sleeve." . . , "What are you 
going to do with all your money?") 

MORTON. Put it right back in the theatre—that's what Im 
going to do with it. The next ten years in the theatre are 
going to be bigger than you ever saw. Tm building three 
new theatres right now. I can't find enough theatres to 
put my shows in—I got to build 'em! 

(Still another handful of guests arrives—there is the same 
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hullabaloOy the same gush of compliments for althea. 
By this time the room is starting to be pretty crowded. 
WAITERS are pressing through with trays of highballs — 
almost everyone has a drink in his hand. Cigars and 
cigarettes are already beginning to fill the room with 
smoke) 

{It is at this point that richard niles arrives. We see him 
framed in the doorway—Richard at 29 — youthful, 
eager, scared. Clinging to his arm, as though she were 
afraid ever to let go, is his wife, Helen. She is very 
pretty, with the kind of good looks that go at thirty — 
one of those women whose chief allure is an excessive 
femininity, of the helpless, appealing kind. At the mo¬ 
ment her bewilderment, almost her fright at her sur¬ 
roundings, is plain on her face) 

ALTHEA (raising her voice above the crowd). There he is! 
There's the man who did it all! Richard! Everybody! 
Listen! Quiet, people, please! Stop that piano a minute! 
People, this is Richard Niles, our author! 

(There is a little buzz from the crowd. ‘‘Why, isnt he 
young?'* . . . “Bravo! Mr. ’Niles!") 

ALTHEA. Richard, come on! People are dying to meet you! 
Oh— Hello, Mrs. Niles. So glad you came. 

HELEN. Hello, Miss Royce. 

ALTHEA (pulling him through the crowd with a predatory 
hand, with Helen trailing behind them). Isn't he a bril- 
hant young man to have written that lovely play! He's 
going to be so successful he won't know any of us in a 
few years! (She brings him to a halt in front of a little 
group) I want you to meet two of my oldest friends. Mr. 
and Mrs. Maynard! And Mr. Kennedy, and Miss New- 
combe. This is Richard Niles. 

RICHARD. How do you do? 

(At once the group surrounds him. “Mr. Niles, how did 
you ever think of all those funny lines?" . . . “Well, 
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young man, youve written a very entertaining playT 
, . . "‘It's really the best comedy we've had in a long 
time." . . . Great show, all right!") 

RICHARD. Why,—thank you. Thank you very much. This is 
—my wife, Mrs. Niles. 

ALTHEA. Oh, yes—of course. 

HELEN. How do you do? 

MRS. MAYNARD. Well, Mrs. Niles, you must be very happy. 

Aren’t you proud of your husband tonight? 

HELEN (falteringly). Yes. 

MAYNARD. Must be an exciting night for you. 

HELEN. Yes. 

MRS. MAYNARD. Didn’t you think the audience received it 
well? 

HELEN. Yes. 

ALTHEA. Oh, come on, Richard! There's Everett Nash—^he 
asked especially to meet you. ( She hauls him to another 
group, HELEN still tagging along. Through all of this 
new guests have been entering—among them Jonathan 

CRALE, JULIA GLENN, ALBERT OGDEN and ROSAMOND COOP- 

ERTON. The guests now no longer wait to be greeted by 
their hostess, but plunge immediately into the party) 
Here he is, Everett! You wanted to meet him, I know. 
NASH. Mr. Niles, I just wanted to shake you by the hand. 
You’ve written the best comedy I’ve seen in twenty 
years. 

RICHARD. Thank you very much, Mr.—ah— 

LAURA. I’ve never laughed so much at anv play in all my 
life. 

ALTHEA. Everett, you never saw such a modest author in 
all your life. Whv, during rehearsals we couldn’t find 
him—he used to hide. 

NASH. Well, you’ve got nothing to be frightened of now, 
Niles. 

RICHARD. Thank you. I—I’d like you to meet my wife. 
LAURA. Why, how do you do, Mrs. Niles? 
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HELEN. How do you do? 

NASH. Well, I guess you re a pretty proud woman tonight, 
huh? 

HELEN. Yes. 

ALTHEA {sighting a friend across the room). Sybil! Rich¬ 
ard, you must meet my oldest friend in all tlie world! 

{Again she clutches him by the hand and hauls him across 
the room. This time a sudden movement of the crowd 
keeps HELEN fro7n follotoing, and in a twinkling there 
is a solid mass of people between her and richard) 

LAURA. Don’t you think the theatre is very exciting this 
season, Mrs. Niles? 

HELEN {her eyes trying to follow richard). Yes. 

NASH. You know, I think that the Theatre Guild is going to 
do a lot of interesting things in the next couple of years. 
Don’t you, Mrs. Niles? 

HELEN. How’s that? 

NASH. I say, the Theatre Guild. Very interesting. 

HELEN. Yes. ( She just stands there) 

NASH {finding the whole thing pretty difficult). Well, nice 
to have met you. See you later. 

LAURA. Good-bye. 

HELEN. Good-bye. 

{They ease away) 

(HELEN looks around rather frantically for richard, but 
he is lost in the crowd) 

{ A WAITER comes to her with a tray of drinks) 

WAITER. Highball, Madame? SheiTy? 

HELEN. No, thanks. I—I don’t drink. 

{The crowd is beginning to press in upon her, buffeting 
her from side to side. She clutches her evening cape, 
which is about to be swung off her shoulders) 

A MAN {catching her cape). I beg your pardon. Awful 
crowded, isn’t it? 

HELEN. Yes. 

THE MAN ( as he turns away from her ). So I says to Barney, 
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I can play a part like that. Why do you managers al¬ 
ways think— 

(Suddenly there is a little jovial commotion in another part 
of the room, "'Yes, that's the idea!" . . . “Come on, Al¬ 
thea!" . . . “Make her do it!" . . . “You cant tell us 
you're bashful!" . . . “Oh, make her do it!" . . . “Up 
she goes!") 

(The figure of althea is suddenly hoisted above the crowd 
—she is standing on a bench or chair) 

ALTHEA {as they lift her up). Now really, this is too silly. 

{“There yon are! Now you've got to do it!" . . . “Hurray!" 
. . . “Shush, everybody! Everybody listen! Althea's go¬ 
ing to make a speech!" . . . “Attention, everybody!") 

{The rest of the room quiets a bit—attention is tran^erred 
to ALTHEA. A man, lifting his highball glass aloft, shouts: 
“Yea! Althea!") 

ALTHEA {in a deep voice, pulling at an imaginary beard). 
"‘Friends, Romans, countrymen—” {There is a laugh 
from the crowd) Oh, my dears, Fm very happy tonight, 
but Tm not going to make a speech. Because if you have 
a sprig of laurel to place on anybody’s brow, I want you 
to place it on Richard Niles. Richard, come up here. 

{The crowd yells. “That's the stuff! Author! Author!" . . . 
“Speech! Speech!" Over his protest, and with more noise 
from the crowd, richard is elevated to a place beside 
ALTHEA. The crowd applauds) 

RICHARD {very much the trembling young author). Why— 
I haven’t anything to say except—thank you, and—^well, 
I do want to say I think Mr. Morton has been grand— 
{Applause. A cheer or two. Cries of “P.J.!") But more 
than anything else I want you to know that the play 
owes everything to—Althea Royce. It isn’t only the 
wonderful performance she gives, but—^no one can ever 
know what a great help she’s been right through it all. 
I can only say —{He turns to her )—tibank you, Althea. 

ALTHEA. Why, Richard! Aren’t ymi a darling? 
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{Impulsively she throws her arms around him and kisses 
him full on the lips. The crowd roars its approval. Helen, 
on the edge of the mob, tries to take it like a good fel¬ 
low, but does not quite succeed. She turns away, her 
lips trembling, just in time to hear the conversation of a 
group standing near her) 

A MAN (a gesture toward richard). Well, there he goes. I 
guess he’s going to be the next one. 

A WOMAN. Yes. Leave it to Althea, with a good-looking 
playwright. 

A MAN. She certainly works fast, all right. 

A WOMAN. Well, you can't blame her. She wants to make 
sure of that new play next season. 

A MAN. Say! Pretty soft for these playwrights. {They all 
laugh) 

(richard and althea, who had disappeared into the 
crowd, now become visible again at the other side of the 
room, the center of a little group. Something that rich¬ 
ard says draws a laugh from those around him) 

ALTHEA Igayly). Richard, you mustn't say those things! 
(She leans forward and rubs her cheek playfully against 
his, a gesture far more intimate than the kiss had been. 
Then, drawing away, she carelessly rumples his hair) 

{It is more than helen can stand. With a little sob she 
gathers her wrap around her and starts to fight her way 
through the crowd, toward the door. The room is packed 
pretty solidly by this time, and it takes an appreciable 
interval for her to make her way out. As she nears the 
hall she is met by a new onrush of guests, and has to 
battle to get through the door) 

(The party is now at its height. Late arrivals have come in 
such numbers that the room is literally jammed from 
wall to wall. People have stopped trying to move, and 
now stand just where they are. The noise is terrific, of 
course. Everyone is talking, and everyone is talking at 
the top of his voice, since it is impossible to be heard 
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any other way. Four or five waiters wedge their way 
through the mob, trays held aloft. The cigarette and 
cigar smoke has become a dense cloud, hanging over the 
room like a pall, sam frajikl, at the piano, pounds on) 

The Curtain Falls 



ACT THREE 


SCENE I 

Living room of the murneys. The year is 1922. 

It is the regulation middle-class, $70-a-month apartment, 
located in West lllth Street, just below Morningside 
Heights. The living room itself, which also serves as a 
dining room, is a replica of countless other living rooms 
all over New York. The wall paper is characterless, the 
furniture equally so. A wide moulding, which runs 
around the room, holds a couple of fancy steins and a 
few pieces of dusty Wedgwood, which look as though 
they might have been won in a ring-the-cane game in 
Asburij Park. There is a large Kewpie doll in the corner 
—obviously a souvenir of another happy outing. The 
personal touch is given by two large, gold-framed, col¬ 
ored photographs of mr. and mrs. murney, Helen’s 
parents, in their wedding attire. 

All in all, it is not the pleasantest room to be in on a hot 
summers night, and this is one of the hottest. The family 
is just finishing the evening meal; mrs. murney and 
HELEN are carrying out the plates. Helen wears a bun¬ 
galow apron over her dress; mrs. murney has a dish 
towel strung around her middle, mr. murney is still at 
the table, finishing that second cup of coffee and absent- 
mindedly gathering up pie crumbs in his fingers. He has 
shed his coat, collar and tie—even loosened his belt. 
His shirt, as he has said many times that day, is sticking 
to him—there are great streaks of discoloration around 
each armpit. From time to time he wheezes heavily from 
the heat. 
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RICHARD is not present, but the other male member of the 
household, buddy murney, is seated in front of that new 
wonder of 1922, the radio. He has the ear phones over 
his head, and is intently working with the copper wire, 
trying to find a sensitive spot in the crystal. 

HELEN (after a moment). Want some more coflFee, Dad? 

MR. MURNEY. No—I got enough. 

HELEN, ril do the rest, mama. You sit down. 

MRS. MURNEY. No, it's all right. (She goes into the kitchen) 

MR. MURNEY (to BUDDY ). I doii’t See how you can sit there 
with those things over your ears on a night like this. 

BUDDY. Sssh! I think I got something. 

(buddy is a few years older than his sister—a pale, blond- 
ish youth. He spends his days in a shipping room, his 
evenings at Loewis 110th Street, his Sundays on boat 
trips to Bear Mountain. And he looks it) 

MRS. MURNEY (rc-cntering the room). Buddy, ifs so hot. 
I don’t see how you can sit there with— 

BUDDY. Ssh! I’m getting something. 

MRS. MURNEY. Can you understand that thing, Alfred? I 
can’t. 

MR. MURNEY. A iicw toy. He’ll get tired of it. 

MRS. MURNEY. Ml'S. Levenson’s boy Harold made one him¬ 
self, and they say it works. Anything to do with elec¬ 
tricity, he picks up right away. 

BUDDY. I got it! Hev, Pop! Come here! Listen! 

MR. MURNEY. It’s tOO hot. 

BUDDY. Come on! Listen! You can hear it as plain as any- 
thing. 

(mr. murney gets up from the table) 

MRS. murney. Her other boy, Walter, he can’t do a thing. 

BUDDY (as he hands his father the ear phones). Be careful, 
now, not to shake the crystal. ( mr. murney places the 
ear phones over his head and listens for a moment) You 
hear it? You hear it. Pop? 
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MR. MURNEY. I hear something. Sounds Uke a ukulele. 

BUDDY. Thafs right. It is a ukulele! 

(mr. MURNEY, without a word, removes the ear phones 
and hands them back to buddy) 

HELEN {calling from the kitchen). Mama! Will you ask 
Buddy to help me put the garbage pail on the dumb¬ 
waiter? 

MRS. MURNEY. Buddy, go in and help Helen put the gar¬ 
bage pail on the dumbwaiter. 

buddy (picking up the ear phones again). Wait a minute. 
(He listens) A man is talking now. 

MRS. MURNEY. What’s he saying? 

buddy (a moment of tense listening). I can’t understand 
him. 

HELEN (from the kitchen, pettishly). Mama! 

MRS. MURNEY. Buddy, go on. The janitor gets mad. 

buddy. Oh, all right. (He goes.) 

(mrs. MURNEY Spreads an embroidered cover over the 
table and places thereon a cut-glass bowl with imitation 
flowers in it. mr. murney settles himself with his news¬ 
paper) 

MRS. murney. Yesterday he told Mrs. Elsman she could 
take her own garbage down. 

MR. MURNEY (Craning his neck toward the window ). The 
awning down? 

MRS. MURNEY. No. It’s Up. 

MR. MURNEY. No air at all, is there? 

MRS. MURNEY. No. I think ril take off my corsets and make 
myself comfortable. 

MR. MURNEY. Well, look, I got a man coming up to see me. 
I don’t suppose it matters. 

MRS. murney. Who is it? 

MR. MURNEY. A fellow that used to work in the store. He’s 
got an idea he wants to talk to me about—some inven¬ 
tion, 

MRS. MURNEY. Invention? What’s he bringing it to you for? 
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MR. MURNEY. I don’t loiow—it’s got Something to do with 
the paper and twine business. 

MRS. MURNEY. Well, I guess he won’t notice—I’ll take off 
my corsets anyhow. (She goes to her bedroom) 

(mr. MURNEY settles himself again, turns a page of the 
newspaper, takes of one shoe for greater comfort. After 
a moment, from across the areaway, there comes the 
sound of a rather tinny player-piano, grinding out 
‘"Pretty Baby.'^ mr. murney gioes an annoyed glance 
out of the window) 

(buddy comes out of the kitchen and heads for his bed¬ 
room) 

MR. MURNEY. Where are you going, Buddy? Loew’s? 

BUDDY. Yeah. Picking up the girl friend. (He disappears) 

MR. MURNEY (calling after him). It’s awful hot—why 
don’t you take a bus ride? 

(HELEN returns from the kitchen, removing her apron as 
she comes in) 

HELEN. That kitchen’s like an oven. 

MR. MURNEY. Yeah, it’s a sizzler, all right. . . . Where’s the 
big writer? Going to do without his supper altogether? 

HELEN. I guess so. We’re not speaking. He’s mad. 

MR. MURNEY. What’s he got to be mad about? 

HELEN. Oh, we had a fight. I found a pocketbook in the 
butcher’s today and it had eleven dollars in it. He said 
I ought to find out who lost it and I said finders keepers. 
Isn’t that right. Dad? I can use that eleven dollars. 

MR. MURNEY. Do you kiiow who lost it? 

HELEN. No, I don’t. 

MR. MURNEY. Then of course you should keep it. He’s a fine 
one to complain about getting eleven dollars. It’s more 
than he’s brought into this house in the past six months. 

HELEN. That’s what I told him, too. 

(buddy comes out again, a straw hat on the back of his 
head and struggling into his coat as he talks) 

BUDDY. Say, can’t that husband of yours find some place to 
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do his writing except in my room? He has the light over 
on the table—a fellow can’t see to comb his hair. Honest 
to God, some people got no consideration. {He is out of 
the door, just as richard appears in the bedroom door- 
way) 

RICHARD (in the tone of a man who has had a fight with his 
wife, but must speak to her nevertheless). Helen, the 
baby’s crying. {He goes right back again) 

(HELEN does not deign to answer; she has merely given 
him a look) 

MR. MURNEY. Why Can’t he write in his own room? He up¬ 
sets the whole house. 

HELEN. Oh, don’t ask me. I’m sick of it. 

MRS. MURNEY (emerging from the bedroom doorway, now 
comfortable, if unappetizing, in a loose, flowered ki¬ 
mono). Helen, the baby’s crying. I guess the heat both¬ 
ers him. 

HELEN. Oh, I know. {She starts for the bedroom) Dad, 
couldn’t we send down for some ice cream later on? It’d 
go good tonight. {She goes) 

MRS. MURNEY. They had a fight today. 

MR. MURNEY. Helen told me. I wish he’d say something to 
me once. Believe me, Vd tell him a thing or two. 

MRS. MURNEY. It’s bcst not to interfere. ( She picks up the 
second section of the paper, which has slid onto the 
floor) You through with this part? 

MR. MURNEY. That feller! It’s time somebody took him 
down off his high horse. 

MRS. MURNEY {os though dismissing the whole subject). 
Well! 

{For a moment they both sit with their papers. Then 
‘‘Pretty Baby"' starts again from across the areaway. mr. 
MURNEY is not pleased) 

MRS. MURNEY ( picking up the song). . . . “Pretty Baby.” 

MR. MURNEY. Do you have to sing it, too? 

MRS. MURNEY. What? Pull your chair to the window, Al- 
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fred—there’s more air . . . ‘Tor I’d like to love a baby 
and it might as well be you, bum-bum, Pretty Baby of 
mine.” 

(HELEN, the baby's milk bottle in her hand, comes out of 
the bedroom and goes into the kitchen ) 

MRS. MURNEY {newspaper still in hand). Hearn’s are hav¬ 
ing a Dollar Day next week. (mr. murney is unmoved) 
Did I tell you Alice called up today? 

MR. MURNEY. What about? 

MRS. MURNEY. More trouble. I feel awful sorry for Alice. 

MR. MURNEY. What’s the matter now? 

MRS. MURNEY. It’s Lew again. Three of those people he 
gave the checks to, they’re willing not to prosecute, but 
they’re having a lot of trouble with the other man. 

MR. MURNEY. He’s just no good, that boy. 

HELEN {as she returns from the kitchen to the bedroom, 
carrying the filled bottle). Mother, we’ve got to take 
more ice in this weather. The milk goes bad awful quick. 
{She disappears) 

MRS. MURNEY. All right. ( She goes back to her newspaper; 
there is a moment's pause) They give you such little 
pieces now for twenty cents. 

{The doorbell rings) 

MR. MURNEY {as he rises). I’ll go. It’s that fellow that’s 
coming up to see me. 

MRS. MURNEY. Shall I go inside? 

MR. MURNEY. No, you Can stay here. {He opens the door) 
Hello, Weintraub. Come right in. {He turns to his wife) 
This is Mr. Weintraub, Rose—Simon Weintraub. 

(SIMON WEINTRAUB comes in. If the murneys but knew it, 

• they are at this moment in the presence of a future mib 
lionaire, a man who is destined to change the entire sur¬ 
face of industrial America. For simon weintraub is 
none other than that future art connoisseur and cello- 
paper king, CYRUS WINTHROP) 

WEINTRAUB. Good evening, Mrs. Murney. 
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MRS. MtTRNEY. HoW do yOU do? 

MR. MURNEY. Well, Weintraub, what have you got? Let’s 
see this thing. Don’t mind Mrs. Mumey—it's all right. 

WEINTRAUB. Thank you. (He looks nervously around for 
a place to put his hat, then places a little black satchel 
on the table) 

MR. MURNEY. You got it all in there? 

WEINTRAUB. Yes, sir. 

MR. MURNEY. All right. Go ahead. 

WEINTRAUB (gathering his courage and plunging). Mr. 
Murney, you are in the paper and twine business. What 
would you say if I could show you something that would 
change the whole paper business from the bottom up? 

MR. MURNEY. Well, go ahead. What is it? 

WEINTRAUB (impressively). All right, Mr. Mumey. I’ll 
show it to you. (He slowly opens his satchel, reaches 
into it, waits for one momentous moment, then draws 
forth a loaf of bread wrapped in the shiny, transparent 
material that is cellopaper. Proudly he holds it aloft) 

MRS. MURNEY (after looking at it for a puzzled moment). 
It’s a loaf of bread. 

WEINTRAUB. Sure it’s a loaf of bread. And this is a package 
of cigarettes, and this is a toothbmsh— {He brings the 
respective articles out of his bag) —but do you see 
what’s on the outside of them? 

MRS. MURNEY. You mean that tissue paper? 

WEINTRAUB. No, no, this isn’t tissue paper. This is called 
cellopaper. That’s my invention. That’s the whole idea. 
It not only protects the article—it makes it look better. 
And for the first time people will be able to see what 
they’re buying. Now, you take this toothbmsh, Mr. Mur¬ 
ney. Ordinarily you go into a dmg store and you ask 
for a toothbmsh and the clerk digs it up out of some old 
drawer. But if it was wrapped in cellopaper it could be 
lying right on the counter and— 

MR. MURNEY. Hold On a minute, Weintraub. Not so fast. 
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Wait a minute. Let me see that stuflE once. ( He takes the 
cellopaper-wrapped loaf in his hand) Why is it any bet¬ 
ter than regular paper? 

WEiNTRAUB. Well, the way it makes things look, in the 
first place. It makes the merchandise attractive. And not 
only that, Mr. Mumey— 

MR. MURNEY. Now, Wait a minute, Weintraub. Wait a min¬ 
ute. {He turns to mrs. murney) Let me ask you some¬ 
thing, Rose. If you were to go into the grocery store to 
buy a loaf of bread, would you want it wrapped up in 
this—er—stuff of WeintrauVs? 

MRS. MURNEY {after a judicial inspection of the loaf). No, I 
don’t see any sense in it. 

WEINTRAUB. But, Mrs. Mumey, outside of the way it looks, 
don’t you see how much cleaner it is, how much more 
sanitary? 

MRS. MURNEY. Mr. Weintraub, the grocery store I deal 
with, you could eat off the floor. Besides, it’d have to be 
wrapped up in regular paper before I could take it 
home. I wouldn’t want people on the street to see what 
I was carrying. So what good is it? 

MR. MURNEY. You See, Weintraub, I’m afraid it’s no good. 
My wife is no different from millions of other women. 

WEINTRAUB {pleadingly). But, Mr. Mumey, look! Take 
these cigarettes— 

MR. MURNEY. Now, that’s silly, Weintraub. Cigarettes are 
wrapped up an>Low—that’s the last thing they’d put it 
on. It would just annoy people. 

WEINTRAUB. All right—take this. Here’s a package of chew¬ 
ing gum— 

MR. MURNEY. Chewing gum! What good would it be on 
chewing gum? Listen, Weintraul>—what’s the use of 
wasting your time and mine? You can’t sell the public 
something it doesn’t want. It’s like that radio thing over 
there—I bet you the fellow that invented that thought 
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he had something, too. Take a tip from me, Weintraub 
—stop wasting your time with this thing. 

WEINTRAUB (gathering his samples together). Well, thank 
you for looking at it, anyhow, Mr. Mumev. 

MR. MURNEY. No trouble at all. Believe me, Weintraub, if 
I thought it was any good, I’d help you. 

WEINTRAUB. Well—good night. 

MR. MURNEY. You don’t have to go right away. Sit down 
awhile—^we’re going to have some ice cream. 

WEINTRAUB. No—I got to go. Thank ) ou. 

MR. MURNEY. Well, whatever you say. 

WEINTRAUB. Good night, Mrs. Mumey. 

MRS. MURNEY. Good night. 

MR. MURNEY. Good night, Weintraub. (He has opened the 
door) Say, it looks like one of those summers, don’t it? 

(weintraub has gone; the door closes) 

MRS. MURNEY. Is he crazy or something? 

MR. MURNEY. Too bad he’s got this bug. He’s a nice little 
fellow. 

MRS. MURNEY. Nice little fellow! How much did he want 
you to put into that thing? 

MR. MURNEY. Two thousand dollars for fifty per cent of it. 

MRS. MURNEY. Two thousand do]—the nerve of some 
people! He must have thought you were an easy mark. 

MR. MURNEY ( with Spirit) . All right—I didn’t do it, did I? 

MRS. MURNEY. No, for once in your life you were smart. 

(HELEN returns from the bedroom. She is in a mood) 

HELEN. No wonder the baby wakes up. He keeps walking 
up and down the hallway all the time. 

MR. MURNEY. I always thought you sat down when you 
wrote. He must be a new kind of writer. 

HELEN. He’s a new kind of writer, all right. The world isn’t 
good enough for his kind of writing. You’ve got to take 
a college course before you can come to see one of his 
plays. That’s why were so rich. 
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MRS. MURNEY. Helen, you two young people shouldn't be 
fighting all the time. Why don't you try to get along 
with him? 

HELEN. Try? rd like to know what Ive been doing the past 
three years. No one can tell me I haven’t tried. I’ve done 
without all kinds of things, and what for? You saw. A 
crazy play that didn’t mean anything, put on in some old 
theatre that didn’t even have seats, just benches. And 
he didn’t get a nickel out of it. Well, if that’s what I’m 
bringing up my baby for, and going without new dresses 
and everything else—well. I’m just tired of it, that’s all. 

MRS. MURNEY. Well, anyway, he tries all the time. He’s 
writing another one. 

HELEN. \^at good is that? It’ll be just like the last one. 
We’re never going to get anywhere. He won’t even look 
for a job any more. Honest, I just don’t know what I’m 
going to do. I’m so sick of the whole business, I don’t 
care what happens any more. {She is on the verge of 
tears) 

MR. MURNEY. It all comcs down to marrying a man like 
that. Children won’t ever listen to their parents. They 
think they don’t know anything. But they come running 
to them quick enough when they haven’t got a roof over 
their heads. And it’s lucky for them that their parents 
can take them in. 

MRS. MURNEY. Now, Alfred, it’s no trouble at all to have 
Helen and Richard here. I’m glad of the company during 
the day. They’re no trouble. 

MR. MURNEY. It’s plenty of trouble to pay the bills when 
they come in, I can tell you that. I have to work very 
hard for my money, every pennv. A dav like today in 
the store, with the perspiration running off me— 

[He stops short as richard comes into the room, hat in 
hand) 

RICHARD. I’ll be back later. {He starts for the door) 

HELEN. Where are you going? 
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RICHARD. I won’t be long. 

HELEN. Well, where are you going? 

RICHARD ( patiently ). Just across the street to the park. 

HELEN. Just across the street to the park to meet Jonny 
Crale—that’s where you’re going! 

RICHARD. Yes. 

HELEN. I suppose I’m not good enough for you to talk to. 
I’m not intellectual enough. 

RICHARD. Helen, you’re very welcome to come along if you 
want to. 

HELEN. Oh, sure I’m welcome! Jonny Crale just loves me. 
I’m welcome to stand there and listen while you two 
talk about books and art. I don’t have to be told when 
anybody looks down on me. He thinks I’m dumb. Well, 
maybe I am dumb. But I know enough not to go where 
I’m not wanted. 

MR. MXJRNEY. Dumb! And Crale is supposed to be smart, 
huh? Can’t find enough banks to put his money in, I 
suppose. 

RICHARD. Jonny doesn’t feel that way about you, Helen. 

HELEN. Oh, he does so. Don’t tell me. Why does he meet 
you over in the park if he wants to see me? Why doesn’t 
he come here? 

RICHARD ( quietly ). What do you want to do, Helen? 

HELEN. Oh, go ahead. Go ahead and see him. I wouldn’t 
think of stopping you. Maybe you should have married 
him—^you like him so much. 

MR. MURNEY. It’s a new style they’ve got now. The people 
that make the money are the dumb ones, and those that 
don’t are the smart ones. Is that what they call intellec¬ 
tuals? 

RICHARD. WeU—if you’re not coming, Helen, I’ll go ahead. 
I’m late now. 

HELEN (ignoring him). Yes, that’s what intellectuals are, 
father. They don’t care about their wives or their baby 
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or anything else. All they care about is books and art 
and— 

{The door bell rings) 

RICHARD {starting for the door). That must be Jonny. 

HELEN. Don’t tell me Mr. Crale is lowering himself— 

RICHARD {as he opens the door). Hello, Jonny. Tm sorry 
Tm late, but— Oh! {He stops short upon seeing that 
CRALE is not alone) 

CRALE {entering). Don’t you have clocks in this house? 
Come on in, Julia. ( Julia glenn comes into view) Julia, 
this is Richard Niles. Richard, this is Julia Glenn. You 
two ought to know each other. 

RICHARD. How do you do. Miss Glenn? Ah—this is my wife, 
and—^my mother-in-law and fatlier-in-law. 

{There are unenthusiastic "'How do you do's?'" from the 
murneys and Helen) 

CRALE. Well, Helen, haven’t seen much of you lately. 

HELEN. I’ve been right here. 

CRALE. Listen, Richard! We’re going up to hear Debs speak 
at Palm Garden. Going to be a hell of a meeting. Why 
don’t you and Helen come along? 

RICHARD {eagerly). I’d love to. Helen, wouldn’t you like 
to go? 

HELEN. What is it? 

RICHARD. Eugene Debs is speaking tonight. I’d love to hear 
him. 

HELEN. No, I don’t want to go. 

RICHARD. I think you’d like it. Debs is a great man. 

HELEN. I said I don’t want to go, Richard. 

RICHARD. But why, Helen? 

HELEN. Because I just don’t want to, that’s all. There’s 
nothing to stop you from going. I don’t mind sitting 
here. I’m used to it. 

RICHARD {after an embarrassed pause). I don’t think I’d 
better go, Jonny. Helen’s had a hard day with the baby 
and— 
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CRALE (understandingly), Okay. 

RICHARD. Tm sorry. 

CRALE {uneasily). Yeah. {Then, not quite able to make an 
abrupt departure, he addresses mr. murney) How are 
you, Mr. Mumev? How’s business? 

MR. MURNEY {belligerently). Business is very good for 
people who want to work, Mr. Crale. 

CRALE. I see . . . well . . . good night, evervbod>\ 

JULIA. Good-bye, Mr. Niles. I — I just wanted to meet you, 
because—I saw your play at the Provincetown and—I 
think it was almost a great play, Mr. Niles. 

RICHARD {eyes lighting up). Oh, did you see the play? Tm 
so glad you liked it. 

JULIA. Liked it? I thought it said more than any other play 
rd ever seen in my life. I thought it was beautiful. I saw 
it twice, Mr. Niles. 

RICHARD. Did you really? I can’t tell you how happy that 
makes me. Not many people seemed to like it. 

JULIA. Not many people liked Ibsen in the beginning 
either. Oh, Mr. Niles, you mustn’t let anything stand in 
your way. You’re going to do great things in the theater. 

CRALE. You needn’t worry about him, Julie. He’s the Rock 
of Gibraltar. Why, he just turned down an offer from 
P. J. Morton to write a play for Althea Royce. 

JULIA. I should think he would. 

{The MURNEYS and Helen exchange quick looks) 

RICHARD {trying to pass it off). Well, Miss Glenn, I’m aw¬ 
fully glad you liked the play. 

CRALE. Come on, Julie. If we’re going to get seats at all. . . 

JULIA. You’re writing a new play, aren’t you, Mr. Niles? 

RICHARD. Yes. I am. 

JULIA. I can’t tell you how eager I am to see it. I feel like 
some debutante gushing to a writer, but all I can say is 
—I mean it. I—I think you’re a great playwright. 

CRALE. Good night, Helen. {He turns to the murneys) 
Good night. 
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JULIA. Good night, everybody. Good night, Mr. Niles. 

{The MURNEYS and Helen barely acknowledge the good¬ 
byes. Their eyes are fastened on richard as crale and 
JULIA go out the door) 

HELEN. What did that mean? 

RICHARD. What? 

HELEN. You didn’t tell me anything about an offer from 
P. J. Morton. 

RICHARD. Didn’t I? 

HELEN. You certainly didn’t. 

RICHARD. Well—I didn’t think it was worth mentioning. 

HELEN. Oh, you didn’t! 

MR. MURNEY. What’s that mean—you got an offer from P. 
J. Morton? He’s a big producer, isn’t he? 

HELEN. Sure he is! He’s the biggest! And Althea Royce is 
a big star! {She turns to richard) Did he make you a 
real offer, with some advance money? 

RICHARD. What if he did? 

HELEN. How much was it? 

RICHARD. What’s the difference? {He starts to go) 

HELEN {barring his way). I want to know how much it 
was! (richard is silent) I know! I know how much they 
pay! It was five hundred dollars, wasn’t it? At least that! 

RICHARD {facing the guns). Well? 

HELEN. And you turned it down! You let my mother and 
father support you, and you turned down five hundred 
dollars and a chance of making a lot of money! What 
about me? Don’t I ever get any consideration? 

MR. MURNEY. You’ve got no right to turn down anything! 
You ought to be damned glad of a chance to pay back 
some of what )^ou owe! 

HELEN. He doesn’t care! He doesn’t care about anything 
but himself! {She wheels on richard) What did you 
marry me for? Just to shut me up in a room? Just to tie 
me down with a baby, so I couldn’t ever go any place oi 
have a good time again! 
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MR. MURNEY (shouting), You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! 

MRS. MURNEY. Alfred, the neighbors! 

MR. MURNEY. I don’t care! Let ’em hear! They know it 
anyway. 

HELEN. How do you think I feel when I haven’t got a dress 
to go out in? How do you think I feel when I meet all my 
friends? What are we going to do—go on like this? 
Pinching and scraping! Well, I won’t do it! I won’t! 

RICHARD {taking a deep breath). Now, listen. I want to 
try to explain to you—all of you—^liow I feel about this. 
I’ve tried very hard, Helen, to give you the things you 
want—and that you ought to have. I was a floorwalker, 
and—I tried selling that coffee, and—for pretty near 
two years I worked in a shoe store. Didn’t I? I’ve got a 
duty toward you, Helen. I know that. But I sec a little 
further than you do. I know what I’m trying to do. If I 
could only make you understand that. I know the kind of 
plays I’ve got to write, and what I want to say, and that’s 
everything to me. It’s all I’ve got. I know it’s hard on 
you, but—if you’ll only come along with me, Helen—if 
you’ll only help me fight it out. {He is met with dogged 
silence) You see, Helen, I know what it would mean— 
writing a play for Althea Royce. It’s just the opposite of 
—everything I’m trying to do. {She remains silent) I’m 
doing all this for you, Helen—for both of us. And I need 
your help. I need your help if we’re ever going to get 
there. Don’t you see that? Because if you don’t see that, 
then—there’s nothing more I can say. 

MR. MURNEY. I’ll tell you what I see. I see what I’ve been 
telling my wife and daughter ever since I first laid eyes 
on you. You’re a lazy good-for-nothing who doesn’t want 
to work, that’s what’s the matter with you. And I’ll tell 
you something else. I’m through supporting you. You 
can go out and get a job or you can get out of here! Be¬ 
cause I’m through supporting you! {He storms out of 
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the room. There is a fractional pause; then, from over 
the areaway, come once more the strains of ‘"Pretty 
Baby’) 

HELEN (in a low tone). I wish I was dead. I wish the baby 
was dead. I wish Fd never seen you. 

MRS. MURNEY. Helen, you mustn’t say such things. That’s a 
terrible thing to say. 

HELEN (shaking off her mothers hand). Oh, let me alone! 
(She stalks out of the room) 

MRS. MURNEY (following her). Helen, please! He’s your 
husband. Helen! 

(She is gone) 

(RICHARD stands stock still for a second, then his steps 
carry him slowly over to the window. He stands there, 
staring vacantly out) 

(There is a long pause, mr. murney appears in the door- 
way) 

MR. MURNEY. As long as you’re not paying for it, perhaps 
you won’t mind if I put the lights out. 

(He switches off the lights, and goes. The room is in dark¬ 
ness except for the light from the apaHment across the 
areaway, where the piano continues to grind out “Pretty 
Baby.” richard stands motionless in the little circle of 
light) 

Curtain 


SCENE II 

Madison Square Park. The year is 1918. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Building looks down 
over the little area of trees, grass and scattered benches 
that make up the park. It is evening, and the dim out¬ 
line of the building is seen in the background. A lamj: 
post sheds a gentle glow over a secluded corner of the 
park. 
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A POLICEMAN stwlls leisufely into view. From the other 
side comes a man with a doz- 

POLICEMAN. Hello there. You’re late tonight. 

THE MAN. Am I? (He looks up at the tower) No—only 
quarter to nine. 

POLICEMAN (glancing down at the dog). Hows Ping to¬ 
night? 

THE MAN. He’s fine. . . . Well, things are kind of quieting 
down again, huh? 

POLICEMAN. Yeah, it’s all over now, all right. But it sure 
was some celebration while it lasted. 

THE MAN. Funny thing. We’ve got no children, but my wife 
bust right out crying when she heard the armistice was 
signed. 

POLICEMAN. Yeah, it affected everybody, I guess—whether 
they had anybody in the war or not. People just let go. 

THE MAN. Down at my place they let us all off at ten in the 
morning and I got the wife and we both stood at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue the whole day. I figured 
we’d never see anything like that again. 

POLICEMAN. You bet your life you won’t. (A couple of sol¬ 
diers come across the park. The policeman salutes 
them) Hi, boys! 

(The SOLDIERS give a desultory salute and pass on) 

THE MAN. Guess they’ll all be coming home pretty soon. 

POLICEMAN. Yep. Fast as they can bring ’em. Take a lot of 
boats to bring ’em all back. 

THE MAN. Bet you the good old Statue of Liberty will look 
pretty good to them, too. 

POLICEMAN. Yeah, they’ll be glad to get home, all right. 
Say, what do you think of Wilson going over there? 
Lot of people seem to think he oughtn’t to do it. 

THE MAN. That’s what I think. I don’t trust those babies 
over there. 

POLICEMAN. Say, Wilson’s pretty smart. They’ll have to 
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get up pretty early in the morning to put anything over 
on him. 

THE MAN. Well, whatever they do, it won’t make any dif¬ 
ference to you and me. 

POLICEMAN. Yeah—no use losing any sleep over it. Kind of 
warm for November, ain’t it? 

THE MAN. Sure is. I like it this way, though. Well—come 
on. Ping. See you tomorrow. 

POLICEMAN. Good night. 

(The MAN goes.) 

(two boys ivith roller skates over their shoulders cut 
through the Park. They are singing lustily as they walk) 

THE BOYS. ‘‘He doesn’t say very much, 

But when he starts in to speak— 

You’d be surprised! 

He isn’t good at the start, 

But at the end of a week— 

You’d be surprised! 

At a party or at a ball, 

I’ve got to confess that he’s nothing at all. 
But in a Morris chair—oh boy!— 

You’d be surprised!” 

{The BOYS are out of earshot; by this time the policeman 
too has gone on his way) 

(A couple of GIRLS come through the park, chattering 
busily) 

FIRST GIRL. —so I just came home and took oS my hat 
and said, “Look, mother! It’s done. Now, is that so 
terrible?” 

SECOND GIRL. I Wouldn’t dare bob mine. My father would 
throw me out. Tell me, didn’t you feel awful when they 
started to cut it off? 

FmsT GIRL. No, it was all over in a minute. Really, Mary, 
you ought to do it. You get up in the morning and in 
two minutes you’re all through. No hairpins or any¬ 
thing. It used to take me half an hour. {They are gone) 
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(HELEN and RICHARD appear around a bend in the park. 
Their arms are interlocked, their heads close together. 
They are walking slowly, intent on each other, richard 
is in uniform) 

HELEN. All that day the armistice was signed I just kept 
saying, “Richard is safe now, Richard is safe now”— 
over and over again. 

RICHARD. Did you, Helen? You know, when the news came 
all I could think of was you. It didn’t mean that the 
greatest war in the history of the world was ended— 
somehow, it just meant you. Curious how, even at a 
great moment like that, one thinks selfishly. 

HELEN. Let’s sit here for a minute. I’m tired. 

RICHARD. Oh, darling. I’m sorry. I’ve been walking you 
for blocks, haven’t I? 

HELEN. I didn’t mind. ( She moves closer to him; rests her 
head on his shoulder) How long will it be, Richard, 
before they let you out of the army? 

RICHARD. I don’t know. Some of the fellows say six weeks 
—some say longer. Nobody really knows yet. 

HELEN. I hope it’s only six weeks. I miss you so when 
you’re at camp, Richard. 

RICHARD. Comfortable? ( She makes a little sound of con¬ 
tentment ) It’s nice here, isn’t it? I always feel so grate¬ 
ful for a spot like this, set down in the midst of all these 
buildings. 

HELEN. Yes . . . Richard—after we’re married, we don’t 
have to live in the country, do we? 

RICHARD. Not necessarily. Why? 

HELEN. Well, you said once you’d like to, but—I don’t 
know—I’m afraid I’d get lonely in the country. 

RICHARD. Well, we don’t have to if you don’t want to. I 
love it, though. (Playfully) You know. I’m not a hard¬ 
ened city child, the way you are. I’m a little boy from 
a small town. 
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HELEN. Are you going to take me there on our honeymoon, 
to see your people? 

RICHARD. We might. (He tilts her face up to his) Helen, 
the day I get out of uniform—that very day—^let's get 
married. 

HELEN. Fm willing, Richard. That very day. 

(He kisses her tenderly) 

HELEN. Richard, suppose we cant get married—I mean, 
if you haven’t got a job or anything. 

RICHARD. Were going to get married. 

HELEN. But, Richard, you may not sell your plays right 
away, and what are we going to live on? 

RICHARD. Air, my dear. Pure, rarefied, ecstatic air. (He 
laughs a little) Now, don’t you worry. Fll get a job 
during the day—I don’t care what it is—and write at 
night. Fm going to work like seven devils. 

HELEN. Won’t it be wonderful, Richard? 

RICHARD. Fve thought a good deal lately about our mar¬ 
riage, Helen. I want our love to be something that noth¬ 
ing can disturb, nothing uproot—something that will 
always be there for us to fall back on, no matter what 
happens. 

HELEN. I love to hear you talk that way, Richard. It makes 
me feel all trembly inside. 

RICHARD. We mustn’t ever be like other people, Helen. 
You see so many people who are disillusioned, bitter. 
We mustn’t ever let our marriage become tattered and 
shopworn. 

HELEN (looking up at him). Richard, I love you so. 

(He gently brushes the hair back from her forehead, and 
kisses her again, lightly. Helen sighs happily. They sit 
in silence for a moment. A sailor, whistling, vaguely 
crosses the park) 

RICHARD. You know, sometimes when I’m lying in bed, 
just after they turn out the light—that five minutes 
before I fall asleep—I let myself think of what the next 
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few years are going to be like for us, Helen. All the new 
wonders we re constantly going to find in each other. 
Sometimes I don’t get to sleep for hours—it’s almost 
more than I can bear. It s like hearing great music for 
the first time—you want to rush out into the street and 
stop the first person you see, and tell him about it. 

HELEN. I know, Richard. 

RICHARD. Sometimes I feel Im going to do great things, 
Helen. I can feel myself almost bursting with them. 
{He takes a quick, deep breath) Just the sheer joy of 
living, the excitement of being alive! The things there 
are to do, and see, and taste, and to enjoy! It’s such a 
wonderful world, Helen! It’s such a miracle to discover 
it with someone you love! 

HELEN. Oh, I’d love to travel, Richard. It’s the dream of 
my life to go to Paris. 

RICHARD (with a laugh). You’re a funny little thing. 

HELEN. You’re funny, too. 

RICHARD. Am I? (He draws her closer to him, protect- 
ingly) I wonder what life is going to do to us, my 
dear. We’re starting out in a strange new time. Don’t 
you feel it? The world isn’t what it was yesterday. It’s 
all new. The war has changed everything. Things are 
going to be fresher, and cleaner—^more honest, some¬ 
how. And we’re part of it, Helen—you and I. In our 
own small way we’re part of it. You can feel it in the 
air. People are breathing again. They’re lifting up their 
heads to a new America. All over the country, like mil¬ 
lions of invisible wires, people are reaching out to be 
part of it, to shape their lives to this new world. 

HELEN (caught up in the sweep of his idealism). Yes, 
Richard! And I want to do it all with you. 

RICHARD. How lucky we are, Helen! How lucky we are to 
be young just at the start of it! (Transported^ he softly 
begins :) 
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'‘O world, be nobler, for her sake! 

If she but knew thee what thou art. 

What wrongs are borne, what deeds are done. 

In Thee, beneath thy daily sun, 

Know’st thou not that her tender heart 
For pain and very shame would break? 

O world, be nobler, for her sake!” 

{He sweeps her into his arms; she gives him her lips, 
passionately. For a moment they are locked in a tight 
embrace—then the Metropolitan chimes begin to strike 
the hour) 

HELEN (tremulously). Richard, we'd better go. If we take 
the bus it’ll be almost ten before I get home. 

(He kisses her once again. They rise and start out of the 
park. The chimes are still tolling the hour) 

Curtain 


SCENE III 

A college chapel. The year is 1916. 

Gothic pillars frame a towering stained-glass window, 
through which floods a stream of sunlight. In half 
shadow, on the platform, sit a solid mass of students 
and faculty. Sunlit, in the center of the platform, stands 

RICHARD. 

RICHARD. ... All of these things, and more, college has 
given us. (He pauses) And now, fellow students—and 
this, in the way of all things, is the last time that I shall 
be able to address you as fellow students—I stand be¬ 
fore you as your valedictorian to speak for you and for 
myself. I have touched upon the educational aspects 
of these four years, I have dwelt with gratitude upon 
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the stimulating influence of our teachers. But I have 
purposely left until the last the two tilings that lie 
closest to my heart, the two things which this college 
has helped to foster, and which will remain ever green 
so long as memory lasts. I have waited until the last to 
talk about you —you as I know \ ou, not in the class¬ 
room or on the field, but in those small, chosen hours, 
those all-revealing hours when we sat and talked about 
ourselves and each other—talked with a richness and a 
warmth that never can be recaptured. Those w^ere the 
hours when we discovered and embraced that greatest 
of all glories—friendship. Of all the things I take away 
with me, the one that I most treasure, for wliich I am 
the most humbly grateful, is a friendship that I have 
formed here. (He makes a slight gesture toward Jona¬ 
than crale) I hope he will always be l)eside me, all 
through my life. Many are the things that vanish in 
this changing world, but a real friendship will always 
endure. If I could make one wish for you—for all of 
you—I w’^ould ask that you be given a great friendship. 
(He pauses momentously) Lastly, this I have learned. 
I have learned to value ideals above all else. Let them 
ever be our heritage, our guiding force. As we go out 
in the world, as we take up our chosen professions, we 
are clad, as it were, in shining armor. Let nothing sully 
that. With you goes a new hope, a new^ idealism. Carry 
your banners high; compromise them never. I give you 
the words of Polonius; 

“This above all; to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell: my blessing season this in thee!'^ 

(The organ peals thunderously forth as — 

The Curtain Descends 
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The Scene Is the Home of Martin Vanderhof, 
New York 

ACT ONE 

A Wednesday Evening. 

(During this act the curtain is lowered to 
denote the passing of several hours.) 

ACT TWO 
A Week Later. 

ACT THREE 
The Next Day. 



ACT ONE 
SCENE I 

The home of martin vanderhof —just around the corner 
from Columbia University, but dont go looking for it. 
The room we see is what is customarily described as a 
living room, but in this house the term is something of 
an understatement. The every-man-for-himself room 
would be more like it. For here meals are eaten, plays 
are written, snakes collected, ballet steps practiced, 
xylophones played, printing presses operated—if there 
were room enough there would probably be ice skat¬ 
ing. In short, the brood presided over by martin van¬ 
derhof goes on about the business of living in the full¬ 
est sense of the word. This is a house where you do as 
you like, and no questions asked. 

At the moment, grandpa vanderhof s daughter, mbs , 
PENELOPE SYCAMORE, is doing whot she likes more than 
anything else in the world. She is writing a play—her 
eleventh. Comfortably ensconced in what is affection¬ 
ately known as Mothers Corner, she is pounding away 
on a typewriter perched precariously on a rickety card 
table. Also on the table is one of those plaster-of-Paris 
skulls ordinarily used as an ash tray, but which serves 
PENELOPE as a candy jar. And, because penny likes 
companionship, there are two kittens on the table, 
busily lapping at a saucer of milk. 

PENELOPE VANDEEIHOF SYCAMORE is fl rOUnd Uttlc WOnUin 

in her early fifties, comfortable looking, gentle, homey, 
233 
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One would not suspect that under that placid exterior 
there surges the Divine Urge—but it does, it does. 

After a moment her fingers lag on the keys; a thoughtful 
expression comes over her face. Abstractedly she takes 
a piece of candy out of the skull, pops it into her mouth. 
As always, it furnishes the needed inspiration—with a 
furious burst of speed she finishes a page and whips it 
out of the machine. Quite mechanically, she picks up 
one of the kittens, adds the sheet of paper to the pile 
underneath, replaces the kitten. 

As she goes back to work, essie carmichael, mrs. syca¬ 
more’s eldest daughter, comes in from the kitchen. A 
girl of about twenty-nine, very slight, a curious air of 
the pixie about her. She is wearing ballet slippers—in 
fact, she wears them throughout the play. 

ESSIE (fanning herself). My, that kitchen’s hot. 

penny (finishing a bit of typing). What, Essie? 

ESSIE. I say the kitchen’s awful hot. That new candy I’m 
making—it just won’t ever get cool. 

PENNY. Do you have to make candy today, Essie? It’s such 
a hot day. 

ESSIE. Well, I got all those new orders. Ed went out and 
got a bunch of new orders. 

PENNY. My, if it keeps on I suppose you’ll be opening up 
a store. 

ESSIE. That’s what Ed was saying last night, but I said 
no, I want to be a dancer. (Bracing herself against the 
table, she manipulates her legs, ballet fashion) 

PENNY. The only trouble with dancing is, it takes so long. 
You’ve been studying such a long time. 

ESSIE (slowly drawing a leg up behind her as she talks). 
Only—eight—years. After all. Mother, you’ve been writ¬ 
ing plays for eight years. We started about the same 
time, didn’t we? 
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PENNY. Yes, but you shouldn’t count my first two years, 
because I was learning to type. 

(From the kitchen comes a colored maid named rheba 
—a very black girl somewhere in her thirties. She carries 
a white tablecloth, and presently starts to spread it over 
the table) 

RHEBA {as she enters). I think the candy’s hardening up 
now, Miss Essie. 

ESSIE, Oh, thanks, Rheba. I’ll bring some in. Mother—I 
want you to try it. {She goes into the kitchen) 

(penny returns to her work as rheba busies herself with 
the table) 

RHEBA. Finish the second act, Mrs. Sycamore? 

PENNY. Oh, no, Rheba. I’ve just got Cvntliia entering the 
monastery. 

RHEBA. Monastery? How’d she get there? She was at the 
El Morocco, wasn’t she? 

PENNY. Well, she gets tired of the El Morocco, and there’s 
this monastery, so she goes there. 

RHEBA. Do they let her in? 

PENNY. Yes, I made it Visitors’ Day, so of course anybody 
can come. 

RHEBA. Oh. 

PENNY. So she arrives on Visitors’ Day, and—just stays. 

RHEBA. All night? 

PENNY. Oh, yes. She stays six years. 

RHEBA {as she goes into the kitchen). Six years? My, I 
bet she busts that monastery wide open. 

PENNY {half to herself, as she types). “Six Years Later.” 

(pAUL SYCAMORE comcs up frojii the cellar. Mid-fifties, 
but with a kind of youthful air. His quiet charm and 
mild manner are distinctly engaging) 

PAUL {turning back as he comes through the door). Mr. 
De Pinna! (A voice from below. "'Yah?^') Mr. De jPinna, 
will you bring up one of those new skyrockets, please? 
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I want to show them to Mrs. Sycamore. (An answering 
monosyllable from the cellar as he turns toward penny ) 
Look, Penny—what do you think of these little fire 
crackers? Ten strings for a nickel. Listen. (He puts one 
down on the center table and lights it. It goes o% with 
a good bang) Nice, huh? 

PENNY. Paul, dear, were you ever in a monastery? 

PAUL (quite calmly). No, I wasn’t. . . . Wait till you see 
the new rockets. Gold stars, then blue stars, then some 
bombs, and then a balloon. Mr. De Pinna thought of 
the balloon. 

PENNY. Sounds lovely. Did you do all that today? 

PAUL. Sure. We made up—oh, here we are. (mr. de pinna 
comes up from the cellar. A bald-headed little man with 
a serious manner, and carrying two good-sized sky¬ 
rockets) Look, Penny. Cost us eighteen cents to make 
and we sell ’em for fifty. How many do you figure we 
can make before the Fourth, Mr. De Pinna? 

DE pinna. Well, we’ve got two weeks yet—what day you 
going to take the stuff up to Mount Vernon? 

PAUL. Oh, 1 don’t know—about a week. You know, we’re 
going to need a larger booth this year—got a lot of stuff 
made up. 

DE PINNA (examining the rocket in his hand). Look, Mr. 
Sycamore, the only thing that bothers me is, I’m afraid 
the powder chamber is just a little bit close to the bal¬ 
loon. 

PAUL. Well, we’ve got the stars and the bombs in between. 

DE PINNA. But that don’t give the balloon time enough. A 
balloon needs plenty of time. 

PAUL. Want to go down in the cellar and try it? 

DE PINNA. All right. 

PAUL (as he disappears through the cellar door). That’s 
the only way you’ll really tell. 

PENNY (halting de pinna in the cellar doorway). Mr. De 
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Pinna, if a girl you lovecf entered a monastery, what 

would you do? 

DE PINNA (he wasnt expecting that one). Oh, I don’t 
know, Mrs. Sycamore—it’s been so long. (He goes) 

(rheba returns from the kitchen, bringing a pile of plates) 

RHEBA. Miss Alice going to be home to dinner tonight, 
Mrs. Sycamore? 

PENNY (deep in her thinking). What? I don’t know, Rheba. 
Maybe. 

RHEBA. Well, I’ll set a place for her, but she’s only been 
home one night this week. (She puts down a plate or 
two) Miss Essie’s making some mighty good candy to¬ 
day. She’s doing something new with cocoanuts. ( More 
plates) Let’s see—six, and Mr. De Pinna, and if Mr. 
Kolenkhov comes that makes eight, don’t it? (At which 
point a muffled sound, reminiscent of the Battle of the 
Marne, comes up from the cellar. It is the skyrocket, 
of course. The great preliminary hiss, followed by a 
series of explosions, penny and rheba, however, dont 
even notice it. rheba goes right on) Yes, I’d better set 
for eight. 

penny. I think I’ll put this play away for a while, Rheba, 
and go back to the war play. 

RHEBA. Oh, I always liked that one—the war play. 

(ESSIE returns from the kitchen, carrying a plate of freshly 
made candy) 

ESSIE. They’ll be better when they’re harder, mother, but 
try one—I want to know what you think. 

PENNY. Oh, they look awfully good. ( She takes one) What 
do you call them? 

ESSIE. I think I’ll call ’em Love Dreams. 

PENNY. Oh, that’s nice. . . . I’m going back to my war 
play, Essie. What do you think? 

ESSIE. Oh, are you, Mother? 

PENNY. Yes, I sort of got myself into a monastery and I 
can’t get out. 
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ESSIE. Oh, well, it’ll come to you. Mother. Remember how 

you got out of that brothel.Hello, boys. (This 

little greeting is idly tossed toward the snake solarium^ 
a glass structure looking something like a goldfish aquar¬ 
ium, but containing, believe it or not, snakes) The 
snakes look hungry. Did Rheba feed them? 

PENNY {as RHEBA re-cntcrs), I don’t know. Rheba, did you 
feed the snakes yet? 

RHEBA. No, Donald’s coming and he always brings flies 
with him. 

PENNY. Well, try to feed them before Grandpa gets home. 
You know how fussy he is about them. 

RHEBA. Yes’m. 

PENNY {handing her the kittens). And take Groucho and 
Harpo into the kitchen with you. ... I think I’ll have 
another Love Dream. 

(mr. SYCAMORE emerges from the cellar again) 

PAUL. Mr. De Pinna was right about the balloon. It was 
too close to the powder. 

ESSIE {practicing a dance step). Want a Love Dream, 
Father? They’re on the table. 

PAUL. No, thanks. I gotta wash. 

PENNY. I’m going back to the war play, Paul. 

PAUL. Oh, that’s nice. We’re putting some red stars after 
the blue stars, then come the bombs and then the bal¬ 
loon. That ought to do it. {He goes up the stairs) 

ESSIE {another dance step). Mr. Kolenkhov says I’m his 
most promising pupil. 

PENNY {absorbed in her own troubles). You know, with 
forty monks and one girl, something ought to happen. 

(ed CARMICHAEL comcs down the stairs. A nondescript 
young man in his mid^thirties. In shirtsleeves at the 
moment) 

ED. Listen! {He hums a snatch of melody as he heads for 
the far corner of the room—the xijlophone corner. Ar¬ 
riving there, he picks up the sticks and continues the 
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melody on the xylophone. Immediately essie is up on 
her toes, performing intricate ballet steps to eds accom¬ 
paniment) 

ESSIE (dancing). 1 like that, Ed. Yours? 

ED (shakes his head). Beethoven. 

ESSIE (never coming down off her toes). Lovely. Got a 
lot of you in it. ... I made those new candies this 
afternoon, Ed. 

ED (playing away). Yah? 

ESSIE. You can take ’em around tonight. 

ED. All right. . . . Now, here’s the finish. This is me. (He 
works up to an elaborate crescendo, but essie keeps pace 
with him right to the finish ) 

ESSIE. That’s fine. Remember it when Kolenkhov comes, 
will you? 

PENNY (who has been busy with her papers). Ed, dear, 
why don’t you and Essie have a baby? I was thinking 
about it just the other day. 

ED. I don’t know—we could have one if you wanted us to. 
What about it, Essie? Do you want to have a baby? 

ESSIE. Oh, I don’t care. I’m willing if Grandpa is. 

ED. Let’s ask him. 

(essie goes into the kitchen as penny goes back to her 
manuscripts) 

PENNY (running through the pile). Labor play . . . reli¬ 
gious play . . . sex play. I know it’s here some place. 

(ed, meanwhile, has transferred his attention from the 
xylophone to a printing press that stands handily by, 
and now gives it a preliminary workout) 

(mr. de pinna comes out of the cellar, bound for the 
kitchen to wash up ) 

DE pinna. I was right about the balloon. It was too close to 
the powder. 

ED. Anything you want printed, Mr. De Pinna? How about 
some more calling cards? 
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DE PINNA {as he passes into the kitchen). No, thanks. I’ve 
still got the first thousand. 

ED {calling after him). Well, call on somebody, will you? 
{He then gives his attention to rheba, who is busy with 
the table again) What have we got for dinner, Rheba? 
I’m ready to print the menu. 

RHEBA. Cornflakes, watermelon, some of those candies 
Miss Essie made,, and some kind of meat—I forget. 

ED. I think I’ll set it up in boldface Cheltenham tonight. 
{He starts to pick out the letters) If I’m going to take 
those new candies around I’d better print up some de¬ 
scriptive matter after dinner. 

PENNY. Do you think anybody reads those things, Ed— 
that you put in the candy boxes? . . . Oh, here it is. 
(She pulls a manuscript out of a pile) “Poison Gas.” 
(The door bell sounds) I guess that’s Donald. {As 
RHEBA breaks into a broad grin) Look at Rheba smile. 

ED. The boy friend, eh, Rheba? 

PENNY {as RHEBA disappears into the hallway). Donald 
and Rheba are awfully cute together. Sort of like Porgy 
and Bess. 

(rheba having opened the door, the gentleman named 
DONALD now looms up in the doorway — darkly. He is a 
colored man of no uncertain hue) 

DONALD. Good evening, everybody! 

ED. Hi, Donald! How’ve you been? 

DONALD. I’m pretty good, Mr. Ed. How you been, Mrs. 
Sycamore? 

PENNY. Very well, thank you. {She looks at him, apprais- 
ingly) Donald, were you ever in a monastery? 

DONALD. No-o. I don’t go no place much. I’m on relief. 

PENNY. Oh, yes, of course. 

DONALD {pulling a bottle out of each side pocket). Here’s 
the flies, Rheba. Caught a big mess of them today. 

rheba ( taking the jars). You sure did. 

DONALD. I see you’ve been working, Mrs. Sycamore. 
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PENNY. Yes, indeed, Donald. 

DONALD. How’s Grandpa? 

PENNY. Just fine. He’s over at Columbia this afternoon. 
The Commencement exercises. 

DONALD. My, the years certainly do roll ’round. 

ED ( with his typesetting ).M — E — A — T. . . . What’s 
he go there for all the time, Penny? 

PENNY. I don’t know. It’s so handy—just around the corner. 

(pAUL comes downstairs) 

PAUL. Oh, Donald! Mr. De Pinna and I are going to take 
the fireworks up to Mount Vernon next week. Do you 
think you could give us a hand? 

DONALD. Yes, sir, only I can’t take no money for it this 
year, because if the Government finds out I’m working 
they’ll get sore. 

PAUL. Oh! . . . Ed, I got a wonderful idea in the bath¬ 
room just now. I was reading Trotzky. {He produces a 
book from under his arm) It’s yours, isn’t it? 

ED. Yah, I left it there. 

PENNY. Who is it? 

PAUL. You know, Trotzky. The Russian Revolution. 

PENNY. Oh. 

PAUL. Anyhow, it struck me it was a great fireworks idea. 
Remember “The Last Days of Pompeii”? 

PENNY. Oh, yes. Palisades Park. {With a gesture of her 
arms she loosely describes a couple of arcs, indicative 
of the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius) That’s where we met. 

PAUL. Well, I’m going to do the Revolution! A full hour 
display. 

DONALD. Say! 

PENNY. Paul, that’s wonderful! 

ED. The red fire is the flag, huh? 

PAUL. Sure! And the Czar, and the Cossacks! 

DONALD. And the freeing of the slaves? 

PAUL. No, no, Donald— 

{The sound of the front door slamming. A second's pause. 
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and then cnANDPA enters the living room, gbandpa is 
a^out 75, a wiry little man whom the years have treated 
kindly. His face is youthful, despite the lines that sear 
it; his eyes are very much alive. He is a man who made 
his peace with the world /ong, long ago, and his whole 
attitude and manner are quietly persuasive of this) 

GRANDPA (surveying the group). Well, sir, you should 
have l)een there. That's all I can sav—vou should have 
been there. 

PENNY. Was it a nice Commencement, Grandpa? 

GRANDPA. Wonderful. Thev get better everv' year. (He 
peers into the snake solarium) You don't know how 
lucky you are vou're snakes. 

ED. Big class this vear. Grandpa? How many were there? 

GRAxVDPA. Oh, must have been two acres. Everybodti grad¬ 
uated. And much funnier speeches than they had last 
year. 

DONALD. You want to listen to a good speech \'ou go up 
and hear Father Di\'ine. 

GRANDPA, ril wait—they'll have him at Columbia. 

PENNY. Donald, will you tell Rheba Grandpa’s home now 
and we won't wait for Miss Alice. 

DONALD. Yes'm. ... (As he goes through the kitchen 
door) Rheba, Grandpa’s home—we can have dinner. 

PAUL. C^ot a new sk\ rocket todav. Grandpa. Wait till you 
see it. . . . Wonder whv the\^ don t have fireworks at 
Commencements. 

GRANDPA. Don't make enough noise. You take a good Com¬ 
mencement orator and he 11 drown out a whole carload 
of Greworks. And sav just as much, too. 

PENNY. Don’t the graduates ev er say anything? 

GRANDPA. No, thev just sit there in cap and nightgown, get 
tlieir diplomas, and then along about forty years from 
now thev suddenly sav, “Where am I?” 

( ESSIE comes in from the kitchen, bringing a plate of to¬ 
matoes for the evening meal) 
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ESSIE. Hello, Gtandpa. Have a nice day? 

GRANDPA {watching essie as she puts the tomatoes on the 
table). Hello-have-a-nice-dav. {Siiddenhi he roars at 
the top of his voice) Don't I even get kissed? 

ESSIE {kissing him). Excuse me. Grandpa. 

GRANDPA, ril take a tomato, too. (essie passes the plate; 
GRANDPA takes one and sits with it in his hmuL solemnly 
weighing it) You know, I could have used a couple of 
these this afternoon. . . . Plav something, Ed. 

(ed at once obliges on the xylophone—something on the 
dreamy side. Immediately essie is up on her toes again, 
drifting through the mazes of a toe dance) 

ESSIE {after a moment). There was a letter came for vou, 
Grandpa. Did vou get it? 

GRANDPA. Letter for me? I don’t know aiivhodw 

ESSIE. It was for vou, though. Had vour name on it. 

GRANDPA. That’s funnv. Where is it? 

ESSIE. I don’t know. Where’s Grandpa’s letter, mother? 

PENNY (ioho has been deep in her work). What, dear? 

ESSIE {dancing dreamily away). Where’s tliat letter that 
came for Grandpa last week? 

PENNy. I don’t know. (Then, brightly) 1 remember seeing 
the kittens on it. 

Gic\NDPA. Who was it from? Did vou notice? 

ESSIE. Yes, it was on the outside. 

GRANDPA. Well, who was it? 

ESSIE {first fnishiiv^ the firaceful /Jnt/ering.v of the Dying 
Swan). United States Government. 

GRANDPA. Really’:^ Wonder what they want(‘d. 

ESSIE. There was one before that, too, from the same 
people. There w^as a couple of them. 

GR.ANDPA. Well, if any more come I wish you’d give them 
to me. 

ESSIE. Yes, Grandpa. 

(A fresh flurry of dancing; the xylophone grows a little 
louder) 
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GRANDPA. I think ril go out to Westchester tomorrow and 
do a little snake-hunting. 

PAUL (who has settled down with his hook some time 
before this). “God is the State; the State is God.” 

GRANDPA. What's that? 

PAUL. “God is the State; the State is God.” 

GRANDPA. Who savs that? 

PAUL. Trotzky. 

GRANDPA. Well, that's all right—I thought you said it. 

ED. It's nice for printing, you know. Good and short. (He 
reaches into the type case) G — O — D — space — I 
— S — space — T — H — E 

(The sound of the outer door closing, and Alice sycamore 
enters the room. A lovely, fresh young girl of about 
twenty-two. She is plainly grandpa's grand-daughter, 
but there is something that sets her apart from the rest 
of the family. For one thing, she is in daily contact with 
the world; in addition, she seems to have escaped the 
tinge of mild insanity that pervades the rest of them. 
But she is a Sycamore for all that, and her devotion and. 
love for them are plainly apparent. At the moment she 
is in a small nervous flutter, but she is doing her best to 
conceal it) 

ALICE ( as she makes the rounds, kissing her grandfather, 
her father, her mother). And so the beautiful princess 
came into the palace, and kissed her mother, and her 
father, and her grandfather—hi, Grandpa—and what 
do you think? They turned into the Sycamore family. 
Surprised? 

ESSIE {examining Alice's dress). Oh, Alice, I like it. It's 
new, isn't it? 

penny. Looks nice and summer\. 

ESSIE. Where'd you get it? 

ALICE. Oh, I took a walk during lunch hour. 

GRANDPA. You've been taking a lot of walks lately. That's 
the second new dress this week. 
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ALICE. Oh, I just like to brighten up the oflSce once in a 
while. Tm known as the Kay Francis of Kirby & Co. 
. . .Well, what's new around here? In the way of plays, 
snakes, ballet dancing or fireworks. Dad, Til bet you ve 
been down in that cellar all day. 

PAUL. Huh? 

PENNY. Fm going back to the war play, Alice. 

ESSIE. Ed, play Alice that Beethoven thing you wrote. Lis¬ 
ten, Alice. 

{Like a shot ed is at the xylophone again, essie up on her 
toes) 

(grandpa, meanwhile, has unearthed his stamp album 
from under a pile of oddments in the corner, and is 
now busy with his magnifying glass) 

grandpa. Do you know that you can mail a letter all the 
way from Nicaragua for two pesetos? 

PENNY {meanwhile dramatically reading one of her own 
deathless lines). “Kenneth, my virginity is a priceless 
thing to me.’’ 

ALICE {finding it hard to break through all this). Listen, 
people. . . . Listen. (A break in the music; she gets a 
scattered sort of attention) Fm not home to dinner. A 
young gentleman is calling for me. 

ESSIE. Beallv? Who is it? 

penny. Well, isn’t that nice? 

ALICE {with quiet humor). I did everything possible to 
keep him from coming here, but he’s calling for me. 

PENNY. Why don’t you both stay to dinner? 

ALICE. No, I want him to take you in easy doses. I’ve tried 
to prepare him a little, but don’t make it any worse than 
you can help. Don’t read him any plays, mother, and 
don’t let a snake bite him. Grandpa, because I like him. 
And I wouldn’t dance for him, Essie, because were 
going to the Monte Carlo ballet tonight. 

GRANDPA. Can’t do anything. Who is he—President of the 
United States? 
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ALICE. No, he’s vice-president of Kirby & Co. Mr. Anthony 
Kirby, Jr. 

ESSIE. The Boss’s son? 

PENNY. Well! 

alk:e. The Boss’s son. Just like the movies. 

ESSIE. That explains the new dresses. 

ED. And not being home to dinner for three weeks. 

ALic:i:. W hv, \ou’re vonderful! 

PENNY (all a^Iow). Are you going to marry him? 

ALICE. Oh, of course. Tonight! Meanwhile I have to go up 
and put on mv wedding dress. 

ESSIE. Is he good looking? 

ALICE (vainly consulting her watch). Yes, in a word. Oh, 
d(Nir! What time is it? 

PENNY. I don’t know. An\'bodv know what time it is? 

PALL. Mr. D(‘ Pinna miglit know. 

ED. It was about five o’clock a couple of hours ago. 

ALICE. Oh, 1 ought to know better than to ask you people. 
. . . \V ill vou let me know the minute he comes, please? 

PENNY. Of course, Alice. 

ALICE. Yes, I know, but I mean the minute he comes. 

PENNY. Whv, of course, (.alice looks apprehensively from 
one to the other: then disappears up the stairs) Well, 
what do vou think of that? 

GRANDPA, she seems to like him, if you ask me. 

ESSIE. I should sa\’ so. She's got it bad. 

PENNY. Wouldn't it be wonderful if she married him? We 
could have the wedding right in this room. 

PALL. Now, wait a minute. Penny. This is the first time 
lu'S ever called for the girl. 

PENNY. You onlv' called for me once. 

PALI.. Young people are different novvadavs. 

ESSIE. Oh, I don't know. Look at Ed and me. He came to 
dinner once and just stav ed. 

PENNY. Anv how, I think it s wonderful. I’ll bet lie s crazv 
about her. It must be he that’s been taking her out ev erx' 
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night. (The door hell rings) There he is! Never mind, 
Rheba, Ill answer it. ( She is fluttering to the door) Now 
remember what Alice said, and be very nice to him. 

GRANDPA (rising). All right—let’s take a look at him. 

PENNY (at the front door; milk and honey in her voice). 
Well! Welcome to our little home! Tm Alice’s mother. 
Do come right in! Here we are! (She reappears in the 
archway, piloting the stranger) This is Grandpa, and 
that’s Alice’s father, and Alice’s sister, and her husband, 
Ed Carmichael. (The family all give courteous little 
nods and smiles as they are introduced) Well! Now 
give me your hat and make yourself right at home. 

THE MAN. I’m afraid you must be making a mistake. 

PENNY. How’s that? 

THE MAN. My card. 

PENNY (reading). “Wilbur C. Henderson. Internal Rev¬ 
enue Department.” 

HENDERSON. That’s right. 

GRANDPA. What can we do for you? 

HENDERSON. Docs a Mr. Martin Vanderhof live here? 

GRANDPA. Yes, sir. That’s me. 

HENDERSON (all milk and honey). Well, Mr. Vanderhof, 
the Government wants to talk to ) ou about a little mat¬ 
ter of income tax. 

PENNY. Income tax? 

HENDERSON. Do \ ou mind if I sit down? 

GRANDPA. No, no. Just go light ahead. 

HENDERSON {settling himself). Thank you. 

(From above stairs the voice of Alice floats down) 

ALICE. Mother! Is that Mr. Kirby? 

PENNY (going to the stairs). No. No, it isn’t, darling. It’s 
—an internal something or other. (To mr. Henderson) 
Pardon me. 

HENDERSON (pulUng a slieof of papers from his pocket). 
We’ve written you several letters about this, Mr. Van¬ 
derhof, but have not had any reply. 
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grandpa. Oh, that’s what those letters were. 

ESSIE. I told you they were from the Government. 

(MR. DE PINNA comcs up from the cellar, hearing a coupk 
of giant firecrackers. He pauses as he sees a stranger) 
DE PINNA. Oh, pardon me. 

PAUL. Yes, Mr. De Pinna? 

DE PINNA. These things are not going off, Mr. Sycamore. 
Look. (He prepares to apply a match to one of them, 
as a startled income tax man nearly has a conniption -fit. 
But PAUL is too quick for him) 

PAUL. Ah—not here, Mr. De Pinna. Grandpa’s busy. 

DE PINNA. Oh. (mr. de PINNA and PAUL hurry into the hall 
with their firecrackers) 

HENDERScw (now that order has been restored). Accord¬ 
ing to our records, Mr. Vanderhof, you have never paid 
an income tax. 

GRANDPA. That’s right. 

HENDERSON. Why not? 

GRANDPA. I don’t believe in it. 

HENDERSON. Well—you own property, don’t you? 

GRANDPA. Yes, sir. 

HENDEi^soN. And you receive a yearly income from it? 

GRANDPA. I do. 

HENDERSON. Of —{Hc coTistdts his rccords )—between 
three and four thousand dollars. 

GRANDPA. About that. 

HENDERSON. You’vc been receiving it for years. 

GRANDPA. I have. 1901, if you w^ant the exact date. 
HENDERSON. Well, the Government is only concerned from 
1914 on. That’s when the income tax started. 

GRANDPA. Well? 

HENDERSON. Well—it sccms, Mr. Vanderhof, that you owe 
the Goveniment twenty-two years’ back income tax. 

ED. Wait a minute! You can’t go back that far—that’s out¬ 
lawed. 

HENDERSON (cahnltj regarding him). What’s your name? 
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£0 difference does that make? 

HENDERSON. Evet Sift 3^^0016 

ED. No, sir. 

HENDERSON. What was your income last year? 

^ ^h—twenty-eight dollars and fifty cents, wasn’t it, 
Essie? 

( ESSIE gives quick assent; the income tax man dismisses 
the whole matter with an impatient wave of the ho'nd 
and returns to bigger game) 

HENDERSON. Now, Mr. Vanderhof, you know tlieres quite 
a penalty for not filing an income tax return. 

PENNY. Penalty? 

GRANDPA. Look, Ml*. Hendersoii, let me ask you something. 

HENDERSON. Well? 

GRANDPA. Suppose I pay you this money—mind you, I 
don’t say I’m going to do it—but just for the sake of 
argument—what’s the Government going to do with it? 

HENDERSON. How do you mean? 

GRANDPA. Well, what do I get for my money? If I go into 
Macy’s and buy something, there it is —I see it. What’s 
the Government give me? 

HENDERSON. Why, the Government gives you everything. 
It protects you. 

GR\NDPA. What from? 

HENDERSON. Well—invasion. Foreigners that might come 
over here and take everything you’ve got. 

GRANDPA. Oh, I don't think they’re going to do that. 

HENDERSON. If you didn’t pay an income tax, they would. 
How’ do you think the Government keeps up the Army 
and Navy? All those battleships . . . 

GRANDPA. Last time we used battleships was in the Spanish- 
American War, and what did we get out of it? Cuba— 
and we gave that back. I wouldn’t mind paying if it 
were something sensible. 

HENDERSON ( beginning to get annoyed) . Well, what about 
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Congress, and the Supreme Court, and the President? 
WeVe got to pay them, don’t we? 

GRANDPA {ever so calmly). Not with mv money—no, sir. 

HENDERSON (furious). Now Wait a minute! I’m not here to 
argue with you. All I know is that vou haven’t paid an 
income tax and v ou’ve got to pay it! 

GRANDPA. They’ve got to show me. 

HENDERSON {t/cllin^). We don't have to show you! I just 
told you! All those buildings down in Washington, and 
Interstate Commerce, and the Constitution! 

GRANDPA. The Constitution was paid for long ago. And 
Interstate Commerce—what is Interstate Commerce, 
anyhow? 

HENDERSON (with murdcrous calm). There are forty-eight 
states—see? And if there weren’t Interstate Commerce, 
nothing could go from one state to another. See? 

GRANDPA. Whv not? The\' got fences? 

HENDERSON. No, they haven’t got fences! They’v^e got lawsl 
. . . My God, I never came across anything like this 
before! 

GRANDPA. Well, I might pay about sev entv-five dollars, but 
that’s all it’s worth. 

HENDERSON. Yoli 11 p'd\ every cent of it, like evervbodv else! 

ED (who has lost interest). Listen, Essie—listen to this a 
minute. 

(The xylophone again; essie goes into her dance) 

HENDERSON (going right ahead, battling against the mu¬ 
sic). And let me tell vou something else! You’ll go to 
jail if vou don't pav, do vou hear that? There’s a law, 
and if you think you’re bigger than the law, you’ve got 
another think coming! You'll hear from the United 
States Government, that’s all I can say! (He is back¬ 
ing out of the room) 

GR.\NDPA {quietly). Look out for those snakes. 

HENDERSON (jumping). Jesus! 

(Out in the hall, and not more than a foot or two behind 
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MR. HENDERSON, the firecracker boys are now ready to 
test that little bomber. It goes off with a terrific detona¬ 
tion, and MR. HENDERSON jumps a full foot. He wastes 
no time at all in getting out of there) 

PAUL (coming back into the room). How did that sound 
to you folks? 

GRANDPA (quite judicially). I liked it. 

PENNY. M)' goodness, he was mad, wasn't he? 

GRANDPA. Oh, it wasn’t his fault. It's just that tlie whole 
thing is so silly. 

PENNY (suddenly fielding herself with a perfectly good 
Panama in her hand). He forgot his hat. 

GRANDPA. What size is it? 

PENNY (peering into Us bisides). Seven and an eighth. 
GRANDPA. Just light for me. 

DE PINNA, ^^dlo was that fellow, anyhow? 

(Again the door l)eU) 

PENNY. This must be Mr. Kirby. 

PAUL. Better make sure this time. 

PENNY. Yes, I will. (She disappears) 

ESSIE. I hope he's good-looking. 

PENNY (heard at the door). How do vou do? 

A man’s voice. Good ex ening. 

PENNY (taking 7io chaiices). Is this Mr. Anthonx' Kirby, 

Jr.? 

TONY. les. 

PENNY (giving her all). Well, Mr. Kirlw, come right in! 
We’ve been expecting xou. Come right in! ( They come 
into sight; penny expamsively addresses the family) 
This is realhj Mr. Kirby! Now, Tm Alice s mother, and 
that's Mr. Sveamore, and Alice’s grandfather, and her 
sister Essie, and Essie's husband. (There are a few 
mumbled greetings) There! Now you know all of us, 
Mr. Kirby. Give me your hat and make yourself right at 
home. 

(tony KIRBY comes a few steps into the room. He a 
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personable young man, not long out of Yale, and, as we 
will presently learn, even more recently out of Cam¬ 
bridge. Although he fits all the physical requirements 
of a Boss's son, his face has something of the idealist in 
it. All in all, a very nice young man) 

tony. How do you do? 

{Again the voice of the vigilant Alice floats down from 
upstairs. ''Is that Mr. Kirby, Mother?'^) 

PENNY (shouting up the stairs). Yes, Alice. He’s lovelyl 

ALICE (aware of storm signals). I’ll be right down. 

PENNY. Do sit down, Mr. Kirbv. 

TONY. Thank you. (A glance at the dinner table) I hope 
I’m not keeping you from dinner? 

GRANDPA. No, no. Have a tomato? 

TONY. No, thank you. 

PENNY (producing the candy-filled skull). How about a 
piece of candy? 

TONY (eyeing the container). Ah— no, thanks. 

PENNY. Oh, I forgot to introduce Mr. De Pinna. This is 
Mr. De Pinna, Mr. Kirby. 

(An exchange of "How do you do's?") 

DE PINNA. Wasn’t I reading about vour father in the news¬ 
paper the other day? Didn’t he get indicted or some¬ 
thing? 

TONY (smiling). Hardly that. He just testified before the 
Securities Commission. 

DE PINNA. Oh. 

PENNY (sharply). Yes, of course. I’m sure there was noth¬ 
ing crooked about it, Mr. De Pinna. As a matter of fact— 
(She is now addressing tony) —Alice has often told 
us what a lovely man your father is. 

tony. Well, I know father couldn’t get along without 
Alice. She knows more about the business than anv of 
us. 

ESSIE. You’re awful young, Mr. Kirby, aren’t you, to be 
vice-president of a big place like that. 
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TONY. WeU, you know what that means, vice-president. 
All I have is a desk with my name on it. 

PENNY. Is that all? Don’t you get any salarv? 

TONY (with a laugh). Well, a little, ^^ore than Tm worth, 
I’m afraid. 

PENNY. Now you’re just being modest. 

GRANDPA. Sounds kind of dull to me—Wall Street. Do you 
like it? 

TONY. Well, the hours are short. And I haven’t been tliere 
very long. 

GRANDPA. Just out of collegc, huh? 

TONY, Well, I knocked around for a while first. Just sort 
of had fun. 

GRANDPA. What did you do? Travel? 

TONY. For a while. Then I went to Cambridge for a year. 

GRANDPA (nodding). England. 

TONi'. That’s right. 

GRANDPA. Say, what’s an English commencement like? Did 
you see any? 

TONY. Oh, very impressive. 

GRANDPA. They are, huh? 

TONY. Anyhow, now the fun’s over, and—I’m facing the 
world. 

PENNY. You’ve certainly got a good start, Mr. Kirby. Vice- 
president, and a rich father. 

TONY. Well, that’s hardly my fault. 

PENNY (hrighthj). So now I suppose you’re all ready to 
settle down and—get married. 

PAUL. Come now. Penny, I’m sure Mr. Kirby knows his„ 
own mind. 

PENNY. I wasn’t making up his mind for him—was I, Mr. 
Kirby? 

TONY. That’s quite all right, Mrs. Sycamore. 

PENNY (to the others). You see? 

ESSIE. You mustn’t rush him, mother. 
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PEXNY. Well, all I meant was he’s bound to get married, 
and suppose the wrong girl gets him? 

(The dcsceiiding Alice mercifully comes to tony’s rescue 
at this mojiient. Her voice is heard from the stairs) 

ALICE. Well, h(‘re I am, a vision in white. (She comes into 
the room—and very lovely indeed) Apparently you’ve 
had time to get acejuainted. 

PENNY. Oil, ves, indeed. We were just having a delightful 
talk about love and marriage. 

ALICE. Oh, dear. (She turns to tony) I’m sorry. I came 
down as fast as I eould. 

RHEiiA (hrin^iuf^ a platter of sliced watermelon). God 
damn those flies in the kitchen. . . . Oh, Miss Alice, 
\’()u look beautiful. Where vou going? 

ALKTE (making the best of it). I’m going out, Rheba. 

RHEHA (noticito^ tony). Stepping, huh? 

(The door hell sounds) 

ESSIE. That must be Kolenkhov. 

ALICE (tineasily). I think we'd better go, Tony. 

TONY. All right. 

(Before they can escape, however, donald emerges from 
the kitchen. hcari}i^ a tray) 

DONALD. Grandpa, you take cream on \our cornflakes? I 
forget. 

GRANDr\. Half and half, Donald. 

(The voice of noius kolenkhov booms from the outer 
door) 

kolenkhov. Ah, mv little Rhebishka! 

RHEBA (icith a scream of laughter). Yassuh, Mr. Kolenk¬ 
hov! 

KOLENKiK^v. I am so hungry I could even cat mv little 
Rhebishka! (He appears in the archway, his great arm 
conijdcfcly encircling the delighted rheba. mr. kolenk- 
Ho\' is one of rheba's pets, and if you like Russians he 
might be one of yours. He is enormous, hairy, loud, and 
very, very Russian. His appearance in the archway still 
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further traps Alice and tony) Grandpa, what do you 
think? I have had a letter from Russia! The Second Five 
Year Plan is a failure! (He lets out a laugh that shakes 
the rafters) 

ESSIE. I practiced today, Mr. Kolenkhov! 

KOLENKHOV (with G deep Russian how). My Pavlowa! 
(Another bow) Madame Sycamore! . . . My little 
Alice! (He kisses her hand) Never have I seen you look 
so magnificent. 

ALICE. Thank vou, Mr. Kolenkhov. Tonv, this is Mr. 
Kolenkho\', Essie’s dancing teacher. Mr. Kirby. 

tony. How do you do? 

(A click of the heels and a how from kolenkhov) 

ALICE (determined, this time). And now we really mtist 
go. Excuse us, Mr. Kolenkhov—we’re going to the 
I^Ionte Carlo ballet. 

KOLENKHOV (at the top of his tre7nendous voice). The 
Monte Carlo ballet! It stinksl 

ALICE (panicky now). Yes. . . . Well—good-by, every¬ 
body. Good-by. 

TONY. Good-by, I’m so glad to have met you all. 

(A chorus of answering ^^Good-hijs* from the family. The 
young people are gone) 

KOLENKHOV (stUl furious), Thc Monte Carlo ballet! 

PENNY. Isn’t Mr. Kirby lovely? . . . Come on, everybody! 
Dinner’s ready! 

ED (pulling up a chair). I thought he was a nice fellow, 
didn’t you? 

ESSIE. Mm. And so good-looking. 

PENNY. And he had such nice manners. Did you notice, 
Paul? Did you notice his manners? 

PAUL. I certainly did. You were getting pretty personal 
with him. 

PENNY. Oh, now, Paul . . . Anyhow, he’s a very nice 
young man. 
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DE PINNA {as he seats himself). He looks kind of like a 
cousin of mine. 

KOLENKHOV. Bakst! Diaghileff! Then you had the halletl 

PENNY. I think if they get married here Til put the altar 
right where the snakes are. You wouldn’t mind. Grand¬ 
pa, would you? 

ESSIE. Oh, they 11 want to get married in a church. His 
family and everything. 

GRANDPA (tapping on a plate for silence). Quiet, every¬ 
body! Quiet! (They are immediately silent—Grace is 
about to he pronounced, grandpa pauses a moment for 
heads to bow, then raises his eyes heavenward. He clears 
his throat and proceeds to say Grace) Well, Sir, weVe 
been getting along prettv good for quite a while now, 
and w^ere certainly much obliged. Remember, all we 
ask is just to go along and be happy in our own sort of 
way. Of course we w ant to keep our health, but as far 
as anything else is concerned, well leave it to You. 
Thank You. (The heads come up as rheba comes 
through the door with a steaming platter) So the Second 
Five Year Plan is a failure, eh, Kolenkhov? 

KOLENKHOV (bocmiitig). Catastrophic! (He reaches across 
the table and sj)ears a piece of bread. The family, too, 
is busily plunging in) 

The curtain is down 


SCENE II 

(Late the same night. The house is in darkness save for a 
light in the hall. 

Somewhere in the back regions an accordion is being 
played. Then quiet. Then the stillness of the night is 
suddenly broken again by a good loud BANG! from the 
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cellar. Somewhere in the nether regions, one of the 
Sycamores is still at work. 

Once more all is quiet, then the sound of a key in the outer 
door. The voices of alice and tony drift through,) 

ALICE. I could see them dance every night of the week. I 
think they re mar\^elous. 

TONY. They are, aren’t they? But of course just walking 
inside any theater gives me a thrill. 

ALICE {as they come into sight in the hallway). It’s been 
so lovely, Tony. I hate to have it o\ er. 

TONY. Oh, is it over? Do I have to go right away? 

ALICE. Not if you don’t want to. 

TONY. I don’t. 

ALICE. Would you like a cold drink? 

TONY. Wonderful. 

ALICE (pausing to switch on the light). Til see what's in 
tlie ice-box. Want to come along? 

TONY. I’d follow \’0u to the ends of the earth, 

ALICE. Oh, just the kitchen is enough. (They go out, A 
pause, a ripple of gay laughter from the kitchen, then 
they return, alice is carrying a couple of glasses, tony 
brings two bottles of ginger ale and an opener) Lucky 
you’re not hungry, Mr, K. An ice-box full of cornflakes. 
That gives you a rough idea of the Sycamores. 

TONY (working away with the opener). Of course, why 
they make these bottle openers for Singer midgets I 
never was able to—ah! (A^ the bottle opens) All over 
my coat. 

ALICE. Ill take mine in a glass, if you don’t mind. 

TONY (pouring). There you are. A foaming beaker. 

ALICE. Anyhow, it’s cold. 

TONY (pouring his own), Now^ if youll please be seated. 
I’d like to oflFer a toast. 

ALICE (settling herself). We are seated. 
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TONY. Miss Sycamore— (He raises his glass on high) —to 
you. 

ALICE. Thank you, Mr. Kirby. (Lifting her own glass) To 
you. (They both drink) 

TONY ( happily). I wouldn’t trade one minute of this eve¬ 
ning for—all the rice in China. 

ALICE. Really? 

TONY. Cross my heart. 

ALICE (a little sigh of contentment. Then shyly). Is there 
much rice in China? 

TONY. Terrific. Didn’t you read ‘‘The Good Earth”? (She 
laughs. They are silent for a moment) I suppose I ought 
to go. 

ALICE. Is it very late? 

TONY (looks at his watch). Very, (alice gives a little nod. 
Time doesnt matter) I don’t want to go. 

ALICE. I don’t want you to. 

TONY. All right, I won’t. (Silence again) When do \'ou get 
your vacation? 

ALICE. Last two weeks in August. 

TONY. I might take mine then, too. 

ALICE. Reall) ? 

TONY. What are \ on going to do? 

AUCE. I don’t know. I hadn’t thought much about it. 

TONY. Going awav, do you think? 

ALICE. I might not. I like the city in the summer time. 

TONY. I do too. 

ALICE. But \’ou always go up to Maine, don’t you? 

TONY. Why —\ es, but I m sure I would like the city in the 
summer time. That is, Td like it if—Oh, you know what 
I mean, Alice. I’d lo\'e it if you were here. 

ALICE. Well — it’d be nice if vou were here, Tony. 

TONY. You know what \ ou’re saving, don’t vou? 

.ALICE. What? 

TONY. That \’ou’d rather spend the summer with me than 
anybody else. 
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ALICE. It looks that way, doesn't it? 

TONY. Well, if it’s true about the summer, how would you 
feel about—the winter? 

ALICE (seeming to weigh the matter). Yes. I’d — ^like that 
too. 

TONY (tremulous). Then comes spring — and autumn. If 
you could—see your way clear about those, Miss Syca¬ 
more. . . . 

ALICE (again a little pause). Yes. 

TONY. I guess that’s tlie whole year. We haven’t forgotten 
anA^thing, have we? 

ALICE. No. 

TONY. Well, then — 

(Another pause; their eyes meet. Ami at this moment, 
PENNY is heard from the stairway) 

PENNY. Is that you, Alice? What time is it? (She comes 
into the room, wrapped in a bathrobe) Oh! (In sudden 
embarrassment) Excuse me, Mr. Kirlw. I liad no idea 
—that is, I— ( She senses the situation j —I didn’t mean 
to interrupt anything. 

TONY. Not at all, Mrs. Sycamore. 

ALICE (quietly). No, Mother. 

PENNY. I just came down for a manu.script — (Fumbling 
at her table) —then you can go right ahead. Ah, here 
it is. “Sex Takes a Holiday.” Well—good night, Mr. 
Kirby. 

TONY. Good night, Mrs. Sycamore. 

PENNY. Oh, I think you can call me Penny, don’t you, 
Alice? At least I hope so. 

(With a little laugh she vanishes up the stairs. Before 
penny’s rippling laugh quite dies, BANG! from the 
cellar, tony jumps) 

ALICE (quietly). It’s all right, Tony. That’s Father. 

TONY'. This time of night? 

ALICE (ominously). Any time of night. Any time of day 

(She stands silent. In the pause, tony gazes at her fondly 
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TONY. You re more beautiful, more lovely, more adorable 
than anyone else in the whole world. 

ALICE {as he starts to embrace her). Don’t, Tony. I can’t. 

TONY. What? 

ALICE. I can’t, Tony. 

TONY. My dear, just because your mother—all mothers are 
like that, Alice, and Penny’s a darling. You see, I’m 
even calling her Penny. 

ALICE. I don’t mean that. (She faces him squarely) Look, 
Tony. This is something I should have said a long time 
ago, but I didn’t have the courage. I let myself be swept 
away because—because I loved you so. 

TONY. Darling! 

ALICE. No, wait, Tony. I want to make it clear to you. 
You’re of a different world—a whole different kind of 
people. Oh, I don’t mean monev or socially—that’s too 
silly. But your family and mine—it just wouldn’t work, 
Tony. It just wouldn’t work. 

(Again an interruption. This lime it is ed and essie, return¬ 
ing from the neighborhood movie. We hear their voices 
at the door, deep in an argument, ed: "‘All right, have it 
your way. Slic can t dance. Thafs why they pay her all 
that money—because she cant dance.And then essie: 
**Well, I dont call that dancing, what she does.^") 

(They come into sight) 

ESSIE. Oh, hello. (There is an exchange of greetings, a note 
of constraint in Alice's voice. But essie goes right 
ahead) Look! What do you think? Ed and I just saw 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. Do vou think she can 
dance, Mr. Kirb\ ? 

TONY (mildly taken aback by this). Whv, ves—I always 
tliought so. 

ESSIE. What does she do, anyhow? Now, look— you’re 
Fred Astaire and I’m Ginger Rogers. (She drapes her¬ 
self against tony, d la Ginger Rogers) 

ALICE. Essie, please. 
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ESSIE. I just want to use him for a minute. . . . Look, Mr. 
Kirby —{Her arms go round his neck, her cheek against 
his) 

ALICE (Feeling that ifs time to take action). Essie, xoure 
just as good as Ginger Rogers. We all agree. 

ESSIE (triumphantly). You see, Ed? 

ED. Yeh. . . . Come on, Essie—weVe butting in here, 

ESSIE. Oh, they\’e been together all evening. . . . Good 
night, Mr. Kirby. 

(An exchange of good nights—it looks as though the 
CARMICHAELS are really going upstairs before the whole 
thing gets too embarrassing. Then fd turns casually to 
ESSIE in the doorway) 

ED. Essie, did you ask Grandpa about us having a baby? 

ESSIE (as they ascend the stairs). Yes—he said go right 
ahead. 

ALICE (when they are gone). You see? Thats what it 
would be like, always. 

TONY. But I didn’t mind that. Besides, darling, we re not 
going to live with our families. It’s just you and I. 

ALICE. No, it isn’t—it’s never quite that. I love them, Tony 
—I love them deeply. Some people could cut away, but 
I couldn’t. I know they do rather strange things—I 
never know what to expect next—but they’re gay, and 
they’re fun, and—I don’t know—there’s a kind of nobil¬ 
ity about them. That may sound sillv, but I mean—the 
way they just don’t care about things that other people 
give their whole lives to. They’re—really wonderful, 
Tony. 

TONY. Alice, you talk as though only vou could understand 
them. That’s not true. Why, I fell in love with them 
tonight. 

ALICE. But your family, Tony. I’d want you, and everything 
about you, everything about me, to be—one. I couldn’t 
start out with a part of me that you didn’t share, anc 
part of you that I didn’t share. Unless we were all om 
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—you, and your mother and father—Fd be miserable. 
And they never can be, Tony—I know it. They couldn’t 
be. 

TONY. Alice, every family has got curious little traits. What 
of it? My father raises orchids at ten thousand dollars 
a bulb. Is that sensible? Mv mother believes in spirit¬ 
ualism. That’s just as bad as vour mother writing plays, 
isn’t it? 

ALicK. It goes deeper, Tonv. Your mother believes in spir¬ 
itualism because it’s fasliionable. And vour father raises 
orchids because he can afford to. My mother writes 
plays because eight vears ago a typewriter was delivered 
here bv mistake. 

TONY. Darling, what of it? 

ALICE. And look at Grandpa. ThirU^-five years ago he just 
quit business one day. He started up to his office in the 
elevator and came right down again. He just stopped, 
lie could have l^een a ricli man, but he said it took too 
much time. So for thirtv-fi\e vears he’s just collected 
snakes and gone to circuses and commencements. It 
never occurs to an\' of them— 

(As if to prove her point, they are suddenly interrupted 
at this moment by the entrance of donald from the 
kitchen. It is a donald tcho has plainly not expected to 
encounter midniidit visitors^ for he is simply dressed in 
a lon^ white ni^htfiown and a somewhat shorter hath- 
robe—a costume that permits a (lerwrous expanse of 
white ni<:,htshirt down around the legs, and, below that, 
a couple of very black shins. His appearance, inciden¬ 
tally, explains where all that music had been coming 
from, for an accordion is siting over his shoulder) 

DONALD (surprised, but not taken aback). Oh, excuse me. 
I didn’t know vou folks was in here. 

AUCE (resigned). It’s all right, Donald. 

Dox.ALD. Rlieba kind of fancied some candy, and— (His 
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gaze is roaming the room) oh, there it is. {He picks up 
penny's skull, if you know what we mean) You-all don’t 
want it, do you? 

ALICE. No, Donald. Go right ahead. 

DONALD. Thanks. (He feels that the occasion calls for cer¬ 
tain amenities) Have a nice evening? 

ALICE. Yes, Donald. 

DONALD. Nice dinner? 

ALICE {restraining herself). Yes, Donald. 

DONALD. The ballet nice? 

ALICE {entirely too quietly). Yes, Donald. 

DONALD {siw^ming it all up). That’s nice. {He goes—and 
ALICE bursts forth) 

ALICE. Now! Now do vou see what I mean? Could you 
explain Donald to your father? Could you explain 
Grandpa? You couldn’t, Tony, you couldn't! I should 
have known! I did know! I love you. Tony, but I love 
them too! And it’s no use, Tony! It's no use! {She is 
weeping now in spite of herself) 

TONY {quietly). There’s only one thing you’ve said that 
matters—that makes any sense at all. You love me. 

AUCE. But, Tonv, I know so well . . . 

TONY. Mv darling, don't vou think other people have had 
the same problem? Everybody’s got a family. 

ALICE {through her tears). But not like mine. 

TONY. That doesn't stop people who lo\ e each other. . . . 
Darling! Darling, won’t vou trust me, and go on loving 
me. and forget everything else? 

ALICE. How can I? 

TONY. Because nothing can keep us apart. You know that, 
You must know it. Just as I know it. {He takes her in 
his arms) They want you to be happy, don’t they? The) 
must. 

ALICE. Of course they do. But they can’t change, Tony. ] 
wouldn’t want them to change. 
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TONY. They won't have to change. They're charming, lov¬ 
able people, just as they are. You re worrying about 
something that may never come up. 

ALICE. Oh, Tony, am I? 

TONY. All that matters right now is that we love each other. 

That’s right, isn’t it? 

ALICE (whispering). Yes. 

TONY. Well, then! 

ALICE (m his arms). Tonv, Tony! 

TONV. Now! rd like to see a little g^yety around here. 
Young gentleman calling, and getting engaged and 
everything. 

ALICE (smiling up into his face). What do I say? 

TONY. Well, first you thank the young man for getting en¬ 
gaged to you. 

ALICE. Thank you, Mr. Kirby, for getting engaged to me. 
TONY. And then you tell him what it was about him that 
first took your girlish heart. 

ALICE. The back of your head. 

TONY. Huh? 

ALICE. Uh-huh. It wasn’t your charm, and it wasn’t vour 
money—it was the back of vour head. I just happened 
to like it. 

TONY'. What happened when I turned around? 

ALICE. Oh, I got used to it after a while. 

TONY. I see . . . Oh, Alice, think of it. We re prett\’ lucky, 
aren’t we? 

ALICE. I know" that I am. The luckiest girl in the world. 
TONY'. I’m not exactly unluckv mvself. 

ALICE. It’s wonderful, isn’t it? 

TONY. Yes . . . Lord, but I’m happy. 

ALICE. Are you, Tony? 

TONY. Terribly . . . And now—good night, my dear. Un¬ 
til tomorrow. 

AJLiCE. Good night. 
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tony. Isnt it wonderful we work in the same office? Other¬ 
wise rd be hanging around here all dav. 

auce. Won’t it be funny in the office tomorrow—seamg 
each other and just going on as though nothing had 
happened? 

TONY. Thank God Tm vice-president. I can dictate to you 
all day. “Dear Miss Sycamore: I love you, I love you, 

I love you.” 

ALICE. Oh, darling! You’re such a fool. 

TONY (an arm about her as he statis toward the hallway). 
\t^hy don't you meet me in the dioigstore in the morn¬ 
ing—before you go up to the office? Til have millions 
of things to say to you by then. 

ALICE. All right. 

TONY. And then lunch, and then dinner tomorrow night. 

AUCE. Oh, Tony! What will people sa\ ? 

TONY. It's got to come out some time. In fact, if vou know 
a good housetop, Td like to do a little shouting. 

(She laughs—a happy little ripple. They are out of sight 
in the hallway by this time; their voices become in¬ 
audible) 

(pAUL, at this point, decides to call it a day down in the 
cellar. He comes through the door, followed by mr. 
DE PINNA. He is carrying a small metal container, filled 
with powder) 

PAUL. Yes, sir, Mr. De Pinna, we did a good day s work. 

DE PINNA. That's what. Five hundred Black Panthers, three 
hundred Willow Trees, and eight dozen Junior Kiddie 
Bombers. 

(ALICE comes back from the hallway, still under the spell 
of her love) 

PAUL. Why, hello, Alice. You just come in? 

AUCE (softly). No. No, I’ve been home quite a while. 

PAUL. Have a nice evening? Say, I’d like you to take a 
look at this new red fire we’ve got. 
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ALICE {a^mosf s/ngmg it). I had a beautiful evening, 
Father. 

PAUL. Will you turn out the lights, Mr. De Pinna? I want 
Alice to get the full eflFect. 

ALICE (who hasnt heard a word). What, Father? 

PAUL. Take a look at this new red fire. It’s beautiful, (mr. 
DE PINNA switches the lights out; paul touches a match 
to the powder. The red fire blazes, shedding a soft glow 
over the room) There! What do vou think of it? Isn’t 
it beautiful? 

ALICE ( radiant; her face aglow, her voice soft). Yes, Father. 
Everything is beautiful. It’s the most beautiful red fire 
in the world! (She rushes to him and throws her arms 
about him, almost unable to bear her own happiness) 

Curtain 



ACT TWO 

(A week later^ and the jamilif has just risen from the din¬ 
ner table. Two or three of them hare drifted out of the 
room, but grandpa and Paul still sit over their coffee 
cups) 

{There is, however, a newcomer in the room. Her name 
is GAY WELLiNGTGN, and, as we will presently f'uess, she 
is an actress, a nymphomaniac, and a terrible souse. At 
the moment she sits with a ^in bottle in one hand and 
a glass in the other, and is having a darned good time. 
Hovering over her, script in hand, is a slightly worried 
PENNY. ED is watching the proceedings from somewhere 
in the vicinage of the printing press, and donald, lei¬ 
surely clearing the table, has paused to sec if miss Wel¬ 
lington can really swallow that one more drink of gin 
that she is about to tackle. She does, and another be¬ 
sides) 

(penny finally decides to make a try) 

PENNY. I’m ready to read the plav now. Miss Wellington, 
if you are. 

GAY WELLINGTON. Jiist a miiuite, dearie—just a minute. 

(The gin again ) 

PENNY. The only thing i.s—I hope you won’t mind my 
mentioning this, but—you don’t drink when you're act¬ 
ing, do YOU, Miss Wellington? Tm just asking, of course. 

GAY. I’m glad you brought it up. Once a play opens, I never 
touch a drop. Minute I enter a stage door, this bottle 
gets put away till intermission. 

267 
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GRANDPA {who 'plainly has his doubts). Have you been 
on the stage a long time. Miss Wellington? 

GAY. All my life. IVe played everything. Ever see "Teg 
o' My Heart”? 

GRANDPA. Yes, indeed. 

GAY {with that fine logic for which the inebriated brain is 
celebrated). I saw it too. Great show. {She staggers 
backwards a hit, hut recovers herself just in time) My! 
Hot night, ain’t it? 

DONALD {ever helpful). Want me to open a window, Miss 
Wellington? 

GAY. No, the hell with the weather. {She takes a second 
look at the dusky donald) Say, he’s cute. 

(rheba, who has eniercd just in time to overhear this, 
gives GAY a look that tells her in no uncertain terms to 
keep out of Harlem on dark nights. Then she stalks back 
into the kitchen, ix)nald close on her heels) 

DONALD {trying to explain it all). She’s just acting, Rheba. 
She don’t mean anything. 

PENNY. Well, any time youVe ready, we can go up to my 
room and start. I thought Td read the play up in my 
room. 

GAY. All right, dearie, just a minute. {She starts to pour 
one more drink, then suddenly her gaze becomes trans¬ 
fixed. She shakes her head as though to dislodge the 
image, then looks again, reecives verification, and starts 
to pour the gin hack into the hoitle) When I see snakes 
it's time to lav down. {She makes for a couch in the 
corner, and passes right out — cold) 

PENNY. Oh, but those are real, Miss Wellington. They’re 
Grandpa’s. . . . Oh, dear! I hope she’s not going to— 
{Shaking her) Miss Wellington! Miss Wellington! 

ED. She’s out like a light. 

PAUL. Better let her sleep it off. 

DONALD {cam/ing the news into the kitchen). Rheba, Miss 
Wellington just passed out. 
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(From the nether recesses we hear rhebas reaction — an 
emphatic ^^Goodr) 

PENNY. Do you think shell be all right? 

GRANDPA. Yes, but I wouldiil cast her in the religious play. 

PENNY. Well, I suppose I ll just have to wait. I wonder if 
I shouldn't cover her up. 

GRANDPA. Next time you meet an actress on the top of a 
bus. Penny, I think Td send her the play, instead of 
bringing her home to read it. 

ESSIE (as ED starts in with the printim^ press). Ed, I wish 
you'd stop printing and take those Love Dreams around. 
They're out in the kitchen. 

ED. I will. I just want to finish up these circulars. 

ESSIE. Well, do that later, can't you? You've got to get 
back in time to play for me when Kolenkhov comes. 

GRANDPA. Kolenkhov coming tonight? 

ESSIE. Yes, tomorrow night's his night, but I had to change 
it on account of Alice. 

GRANDPA. Oh! . . . Big doings around here tomorrow 
night, huh? 

PENNY. Isn't it exciting? You know, I’m so nervous—you'd 
think it was me he was engaged to, instead of Alice. 

ESSIE. What do }uu think they'll be like—his mother and 
father? . . . Ed, what are you doing now? 

ED. Penny, did you see the new mask I made last night? 
(He reveals a new side of his character hij stiddenly 
holding a homemade mask before his face) Guess who 
it is. 

PENNY. Don’t tell me now, Ed. Wait a minute . . . Cleo¬ 
patra. 

ED (furious). It's Mrs. Roosevelt. (He goes into the 
kitchen) 

(PAUL, meanwhile, has gone to a table in the corner of the 
room, from which he now brings a steeUlike boat model, 
two or three feet high, puts it down on the floor, and 
proceeds to sit down beside U, From a large cardboard 
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box, which he has also brought with him, he proceeds 
to take out additional pieces of steel and fit them into 
the model) 

PAUL. You know, the nice thing about these Erector Sets, 
you can make so many different things with them. Last 
week it was the Empire State Building. 

GRANDPA. What is it this WT^ek? 

PAUL. The Queen Mary. 

PENNY {looking it over). Hasn’t got the right hat on. (ed 
comes in from the kitchen, bringing a pile of about a 
dozen candy boxes, neatly wrapped, and tied together 
for purposes of delivery) 

ED (as MR. DE PINNA comcs in from the hall). Look. Mr. 
De Pinna, w^ould you open the door and see if there’s 
a man standing in front of the house? 

ESSIE. Why, what for? 

ED. Well, the last tw'o davs, w’hen IVe been out delivering, 
I think a man s been follow ing me. 

ESSIE. Ed, you’re crazy. 

ED. No, I’m not. He follow s me, and he stands and w^atches 
the house. 

DE PINNA. Really? (Striding out) I’ll take a look and see. 

GRANDPA. I don’t see what anvbodv w^ould follow^ you for, 
Ed. 

PENNY. Well, there’s a lot of kidnapping going on. Grand¬ 
pa. 

GRANDPA. Yes, but iiot of Ed. 

ED {as MR. DE PINNA rctunis from the hall). Well? Did you 
see him? 

DE PINNA. There’s nolxxh' out there at all. 

ED. You’re sure? 

DE PINNA. Positive. I just saw’ him walk away. 

ED. You see? I told you. 

ESSIE. Oh, it might have been anvbodv, walking along the 
stieet. Ed, will vou hurry and get back? 

ED (picking up his boxes). Oh, all right. 
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DE PINNA. Want to go down now, Mr. Sycamore, and finish 
packing up the fireworks? 

PAUL (putting the Queen Mary hack on the table). Yeh, 
weVe got to take the stuff up to Mt. Vernon in the 
morning. 

(They go into the cellar. Simultaneoushi the voice of 
ALICE, happily singing, is heard as she descends the 
stairs) 

ALICE. Mother, ma\’ I borrow some paper? Tin making 
out a list for Rheba tomorrow night. 

PENNY. Yes, dear. Here’s some. 

ALICE (as she sights miss Wellington). Why, what hap¬ 
pened to your actress friend? Is slie giving a perform¬ 
ance? 

PENNY. No, she’s not acting, Alice. She's really drunk. 

ALICE. Essie, you're going to give Rheba the kitchen all 
dav tomorrow, aren’t you? Because she’ll need it. 

ESSIE. Of course, Alice. I’m going to start some Love 
Dreams now, so I’ll be ’way ahead. (She goes into the 
kitchen) 

ALICE. Thanks, dear . . . Look, Mother, I’m coming home 
at three o’clock tomorrow. Will \'Ou liave everything 
down in the cellar by that time? The typewriter, and 
the snakes, and the xylophone, and the printing press . .. 

GRVNDPA. And Miss Wellington. 

ALICE. And Miss Wellington. That’ll give me time to ar¬ 
range the table, and fix the flowers. 

GRANDPA. The Kirbys are certainly going to get the wrong 
impression of this house. 

ALICE. You’ll do all that, won’t you, Mother? 

PENNY. Of course, dear. 

ALICE. And I think we’d better ha\e cocktails ready by 
seven-fifteen, in case they happen to come a little early. 
... I wonder if I ought to let Rheba cook the dinner. 
What do you think. Grandpa? 

GRANDPA. Now, Alicc, I wouldn’t worry. From what I’ve 
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seen of the boy Tm sure the Kirbys are very nice people, 
and if everything isn’t so elaborate tomorrow night, it’s 
all right too. 

ALICE. Darling, I’m not tiydng to impress them, or pretend 
we’re anything that we aren’t. I just want everything 
to—to go oflF well. 

GRANDPA. No reason why it shouldn’t, Alice. 

PENNY. We’re all going to do everything w^e can to make 
it a nice party. 

ALICE. Oh, my darlings, I love you. You’re the most won¬ 
derful family in the w'orld, and I’m the happiest girl 
in the world. I didn’t know anvone could be so happy. 
He’s so wonderful. Grandpa. Whv, just seeing him— 
you don’t know what it does to me. 

GRANDPA. Just Seeing him. Just seeing him for lunch, and 
dinner, and until four o’clock in the morning, and at 
nine o’clock next morning you’re at the office again and 
there he is. You just see him, huh? 

ALICE. I don’t care! Im in love! {She stvings open the 
kitchen door) Rheba! Rheba! {She goes into the 
kitchen) 

GRANDPA. Nice, isn t it? Nice to see her so happy. 

PENNY. I remember when I was engaged to Paul—how 
happy I was. And you know, I still feel that wav. 

GRANDPA. I know . . . Nice the wav Ed and Essie get 
along too, isn’t it? 

PENNY. And Donald and Rheba, even though thev’re not 
married. . . . Do you suppose Mr. De Pinna will ever 
marry anyone. Grandpa? 

GRANDPA {a gesture toward the couch). Well, there’s Miss 
Wellington. 

FENNY. Oh, dear, I wish she’d wake up. If we’re going to 
read the play tonight— 

(mr. de PINNA comes up from the cellar, bringing along 
a rather large-sized unframed painting) 

DE PINNA. Mrs. Sycamore, look what I found! {He turns 
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the canvas around, revealing a portrait of a somewhat 
lumpy discus thrower, in Roman costume—or was it 
Greek?) Remember? 

PENNY. Why, of course. It’s my painting of vou as The 
Discus Thrower. Look, Grandpa. 

GRANDPA. I remember it. Say, you’ve gotten a little bald, 
haven’t you, Mr. De Pinna? 

DE PINNA (running a hand over his completely hairless 
head). Is it very noticeable? 

PENNY. Well, it was a long time ago—just before I stopped 
painting. Let me see—that’s eight years. 

DE PINNA. Too bad you never finished it, Mrs. Sycamore. 

PENNY. I always meant to finish it, Mr. De Pinna, but I 
just started to write a play one day and that was that. 
I never painted again. 

GRANDPA. Just as Well, too. I was going to have to strip 
next. 

DE PINNA (meditatively), Who would have thought, that 
day I came to deliver the ice, that I was going to stay 
here for eight years? 

GRANDPA. The milkman was here for five, just ahead of 
you. 

DE PINNA. Why did he leave, anyhow? I forget. 

GRANDPA. He didn’t leave. He died. 

PENNY. He was such a nice man. Remember the funeral. 
Grandpa? We never knew his name and it was kind 
of hard to get a certificate. 

GRANDPA. What was the name we finally made up for him? 

PENNY. Martin Vanderhof. We gave him your name. 

GRANDPA. Oh, yes, I remember. 

PENNY. It was a lovely thought, because otherwise he 
never would have got all those flowers. 

GRANDPA. Certainly was. And it didn’t hurt me any. Not 
bothered with mail any more, and I haven’t had a tele* 
phone call from that day to this. (He catches an un- 
wary fly and drops it casually into the snake solarium) 
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PENNY. Yes, it was really a wonderful idea. 

DE PINNA (with the picture). I wish vou'd finish this some¬ 
time, Mrs. Sycamore. Fd kind of like to have it. 

PENNY. You know what, Mr. De Pinna? I think Fll do 
some work on it. Right tonight. 

DE PINNA. Say! Will you? 

{The door bell rin^s) 

PENNY {peering at the prostrate gay). I don’t think she’s 
going to wake up anyhow. . . . Look, Mr. De Pinna! 
You go down in the cellar and bring up the easel and 
get into your costume. Is it still down there? 

DE PINNA {excited). I think so! {He darts into the cellar) 

PENNY. Now, where did I put mv palette and brushes? 

{She dashes up the stairs as the voice of kolenkhov is 
heard at the door, booming, of course) 

KOLENKHOV. Rhcbishka! My little Rhebishka! 

RHmiA {delighted, as usual). Yassuh, Mr. Kolenkhov! 

PENNY {as she goes up the stairs). Hello, Mr. Kolenkhov. 
Essie’s in the kitchen. 

KOLENKHOV. Madaiiie Sycamore, I greet you! {Hi^ great 
arm again encircling rheba, he drags her protestingly 
into the room) Tell me. Grandpa—what should I do 
about Rhebishka! I keep telling her she would make a 
great toe dancer, but she laughs onlv! 

rheba {breaking awaij). No, suh! I couldn’t get up on my 
toes, Mr. Kolenkliov! I got corns! {She goes into the 
kitchen) 

KOLENKHOV {calling after her). Rhebishka, you could wear 
diamonds! {Suddenhj he sights the portrait of mr. de 
pinna) What is that? 

GRANDPA {who has taken up his stamp album again). It’s 
a picture of Mr. De Pinna. Penny painted it. 

KOLENKHOV {stimmiug it up). It stinks. 

GRANDPA. I know. [He indicates the figure on the couch) 
How do you like tliat? 

KOLENKHOV {peering over). What is that? 
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GRANDPA. She’s an actress. Friend of Penny’s. 

KOLENKHOV. She is drunk—^no? 

GRANDPA. She is drunk — ^\^es. . . . How are you, Kolen- 
khov? 

KOLENKHOV. Magnificent! Life is chasing around inside of 
me, like a squirrel. 

GRANDPA. ’Tis, huh? . . . Wliat's new in Kussia? Au\ more 
letters from your friend in Moscow? 

KOLENKHOV. I ha\'e just heard from liim. I saved for you 
the stamp. (He hands it over) 

GRANDPA (receiving it with delight). Thanks, Kolenkhov. 

KOLENKHOV. Thcv ha\ c sent him to Siberia. 

GRANDPA. That so? How's he like it? 

KOLENKHOV. He has escaped. He Iras escaped and gone 
back to Moscow, He will get them yet, if they do not get 
him. The Soviet Goveniment! I could take the whole 
Soviet Government and—grrah! (He crushes Stalin and 
all in one great paw, just as essie comes in from the 
kitchen ) 

ESSIE. Tm sorry I'm late, Mr. Kolenkhov. I'll get into my 
dancing clothes right away. 

KOLENKHOV. Toiiight vou will rcallv work, Pavlowa. {As 
Essie goes up the stairs) Tonight we will take something 
new. 

GRANDPA. Essie making any progress, Kolenkliov? 

KOLENKHOV (first milking elaborately sure that essie is 
gone). Confidentially, she stinks. 

GR.ANDPA. Well, as long as she’s having fun. . . . 

(DONALD ambles in from the kitchen, chuckling) 

DONALD. You sure do tickle Rheba, Mr. Kolenkhov. She’s 
laughing her head off out there. 

KOLENKHOV. She is a great woman. . . . Donald, what do 
you think of the So\’iet Government? 

DONALD. The what, Mr. Kolenkhov? 

KOLENKHOV. I wuthdiaw the question. What do you think 
of this Government? 
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DONALD. Oh, I like it fine. Im on relief, you know. 

KOLENKHOV. Oh, yes. And you like it? 

DONALD. Yassuh, it s fine. Only thing is you got to go round 
to the place every week and collect it, and sometimes 
you got to stand in line pretty near half an hour. Gov¬ 
ernment ought to be run better than that—don’t you 
think, Grandpa? 

GRANDPA ( as he fishes an envelope out of his pocket). Gov¬ 
ernment ought to stop sending me letters. Want me to be 
at the United States Marshal’s office Tuesday morning 
at ten o’clock. 

KOLENKHOV {peering at the letter). Ah! Income tax! They 
have got you, Grandpa. 

GRANDPA. Mm. Tm supposed to give ’em a lot of money so 
as to keep Donald on relief. 

DONALD. You don’t say. Grandpa? You going to pay it now? 

GRANDPA. That’s what they want. 

DONALD. You mean I can come right here and get it instead 
of standing in that line? 

GRANDPA. No, Donald. You will have to waste a full half 
hour of your time every week. 

DONALD. Well, I don’t like it. It breaks up my week. {He 
goes into the kitchen) 

KOLENKHOV. He should have been in Russia when the Rev¬ 
olution came. Then he would have stood in line—a 
bread line. ( He turns to grandpa ) Ah, Grandpa, what 
they have done to Russia. Think of it! The Grand Duch¬ 
ess Olga Katrina, a cousin of the Czar, she is a waitress 
in Childs’ restaurant! I ordered baked beans from her 
only yesterday. It broke mv heart. A crazv world. 
Grandpa. 

GRANDPA. Oh, the world’s not so crazy, Kolenkhov. It’s the 
people in it. Life’s pretty simple if you just relax. 

KOLENKHOV. How can you relax in times like these? 

GRANDPA. Well, if they’d relaxed there wouldn’t be times 
like these. That’s just my point. Life is simple and kind 
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of beautiful if you let it come to you. But the trouble is, 
people forget that. I know I did. I was right in tlie thick 
of it—fighting, and scratching, and clawing. Regular 
jungle. One day it just kind of struck me. I wasn't having 
any fun. 

KOLENKHOV. So you did what? 

GRANDPA. Just relaxed. Thirty-five years ago. tliat was. And 
IVe been a happy man ever since. 

(From sornetchere or other grandpa has brought one of 
those colored targets that one htiij^y at Schwartz's. He 
now hangs it up on the cellar door, picks up a handful 
of feathered daiis, and carefully throws one at the tar- 
get) 

{At the same time alice passes through the room, en 
route from kitchen to the upstairs region) 

AUCE. Good evening, Mr. Kolenkhov. 

KOLENKHOV {bowiug low ovcr her hand). Ah, Miss Alice! 
I have not seen you to present my congratulations. May 
you be very happy and have many children. That is my 
prayer for you. 

ALICE. Thank you, Mr. Kolenkhov. That's quite a thought. 
{Singing gaylij, she goes up the stairs) 

KOLENKHOV {looking after her). Ah, love! That is all that is 
left in the world, Grandpa. 

GRANDPA. Yes, but there’s plenty of that. 

KOLENKHOV. And soon Stalin will take that away, too. I tell 
you, Grandpa— 

{He stops as penny comes down the stairs—a Iwing ex¬ 
ample of what the well-dressed artist should wear. She 
has on an artisfs smock over her dress, a flowing black 
tie, and a large black velvet tam-o'-shanter, worn at a 
rakish angle. She carries a palette and an assortment oj 
paints and brushes) 

penny. Seems so nice to get into my art things again. The) 
still look all right, don’t they. Grandpa? 

GRANDPA. Yes, indeed. 
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KOLENKHOV. You are a breath of Paris, Madame Sycamore. 

PENNY. Oh, thank you, Mr. Kolenkhov. 

DONALD {coming in from the kitchen), I didn’t know vou 
was working for the WPA. 

PENNY. Oh, no, Donald. You see, I used to paint all the 
time, and then one day— 

{The outer door slams and ed comes in) 

ED {in considerable excitement). It happened again! There 
was a fellow following me every place I went! 

PENNY. Nonsense, Ed. It’s your imagination. 

ED. No, it isn’t. It happens every time I go out to deliver 
candy. 

GRANDPA. Maybe he wants a piece of candy. 

ED. It’s all right for you to laugh. Grandpa, but he keeps 
following me. 

KOLENKHOV {somhcrltj). You do not know what following 
is. In Russia everybody is followed. I was followed right 
out of Russia. 

PENNY. Of course. You see, Ed—the whole thing is just 
imagination, (mr. de pinna comes up from the cellar, 
ready far posing. He wears the traditional Roman cos¬ 
tume, and he cetiainly cuts a figure. He is carrying 
penny’s easel, a discus, and a small platforrn for posing 
purposes) Ah, here we are! . . . Right here, Mr. De 
Pinna. 

DONALD {suddenly getting it). Oh, is that picture sup¬ 
posed to be Mr. De Pinna? 

PENNY {sharply). Of course it is, Donald. What's it look 
like'—me? 

DONALD [studying the portrait). Yes, it does—a little bit. 

PENNY. Nonsense! \Miat would I be doing with a discus? 

KOLENKHOV. Ed, for tonight s lesson we use the first move¬ 
ment of Scheherazade. 

ED. Okav. 

DE PINNA {about to mount the platform). I hope I haven’t 
forgotten how to pose. {He takes up the discus and 
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strikes the classic pose of the Discus Thrower. Somehow^ 
it is not quite convincing) 

X)NALD. What's he going to do with that thing? Throw it? 

PENNY. No, no, Donald. Hes just posing. . . . Mr. De 
Pinna, has something happened to your figure during 
these eight years? 

DE PINNA (pullmg in his stomach). No, 1 don't think its 
any different. 

{With a sudden snort, gay Wellington conics to) 

PENNY {immediately alert). Yes, Miss Wellington? 

(For answer, gay peers first at penny, then at mh. de pinna. 
Then, with a strange snort, she just passes right out 
again) 

penny. Oh, dear. 

(ESSIE comes tripping down the stairs—very much the bal¬ 
let dancer. She is in full costume—ballet skirt, tight 
white satin bodice, a garland of roses in her hair) 

ESSIE. Som% Mr. Kolenkhov, I couldn’t find iny slippers. 

KOLENKHov (having previously removed his coat, he now 
takes off his shiri, displaying an enormous hairy chest 
beneath his undershirt). We have a hot night for it, my 
Pavlowa, but art is only achieved tlirougli perspiration. 

PENNY. Why, that's wonderful, Mr. Kolenkhov. Did you 
hear that, Grandpa—art is only achieved through per¬ 
spiration. 

GRANDPA. Yes, but it helps if you’ve got a little talent with 
it. {He returns to his daA throwing) Only made two 
buirs-e\'es last night. Got to do better than that. {He 
hurls a dart at the hoard, then his eye travels to miss 
WELLINGTON, whosc posterior offers an even easier tar¬ 
get) Mind if I use Miss Wellington, Penny? 

PENNY. What, Grandpa? 

GRANDPA {shakes his head). Never mind. . . . Too easy. 

(grandpa throws another dart at the tar gel) 

KOLENKHOV. You are ready? We begin! {With a gesture he 
orders the music started; under kolenkhov s critical eye 
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ESSIE begins the mazes of the dance) Fouettee, temps, 
elevee. (essie obliges with her own idea of fouettee, 
temps, eleoee) Pirouette! . . . Come, come! You can 
do that! It’s eight years now. Pirouette! ... At last! 
. . . Entrechat! . . . Entrechat! (essie leaps into the 
air, her feet twirling) No, Grandpa, you cannot relax 
with Stalin in Russia. The Czar relaxed, and what hap¬ 
pened to him? 

GRANDPA. He was too late. 

ESSIE (still leaping away). Mr. Kolenkhov! Mr. Kolenkhov! 

KOLENKHOV. If he had not relaxed the Grand Duchess Olga 
Katrin? would not be selling baked beans today. 

ESSIE (imploringly). Mr. Kolenkhov! 

KOLENKHOV. I am sorry. (The door bell rings) We go back 
to the pirouette. 

PENNY. Could you pull in your stomach, Mr. De Pinna? 
. . . That’s right. 

KOLENKHOV. A little freer. A little freer with the hands. The 
whole body must work. Ed, help us with the music. The 
music must be free, too. 


(By way of guiding ed, kolenkhov hums the music at the 
that it should go. He is even pirouetting a bit him- 

(From the front door comes the murmur of voices, not 
quite audible over the music. Then the stunned figure 
of RHEBA comes into the archway, her eyes popping) 
RHEBA. Mrs. Sycamore. . . . Mrs. Sycamore. (With a ges¬ 
ture that has a grim foreboding in it, she motions toward 
the still invisible reason for her panic) 

(There is a second's pause, and then the reason is revealed 
in all its horror. The kirbys, in full evening dress, stand 


pace 

self) 


in the archway. All three of them. mr. and mrs. kirby, 


and tony 


(penny utters a stifled gasp; the others are too stunned 
even to do that. Their surprise at seeing the kirbys, 
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however, is no greater than that of the kirbys at the sight 
that is spread before them) 

GRANDPA, alone of them all, rises to the situation. With a 
kind of old world grace, he puts away his darts and 
makes the guests welcome) 

GRANDPA. How do you do? 

KIRBY {uncertainly). How do you do? 

(A'Of that it helps any, but mr. de pinna is scpiirming into 
his bathrobe, kolenkhov is thrusting his shirt into his 
trousers, and ed is hastily getting into his coat) 
tony. Are we too early? 

grandpa. No, no. It s perfectly all right—weVe glad to see 
you. 

penny {getting rid of the smock and tarn). Why—yes. 

Only—we thought it was to be tomorrow night. 

MRS. KIRBY. Tomorrow night! 

KIRBY. What! 

grandpa. Now, it’s perfectly all right. Please sit right down 
and make yourselves at home. {His eyes still on the 
KIRBYS, he gives donald a good push toward the kitchen, 
by way of a hint, donald goes, promptly, with a quick 
little stunned whistle that sums up HIS feelings) 

KIRBY, Tony, how could you possibly— 
tony. I—I don’t know. I thought— 

MRS. KIRBY. Really, Tony! This is most embarrassing. 
grandpa. Not at all. Why, we weren’t doing a thing. 
PENNY. Just spending the evening at home. 
grandpa. That s all. . . . Now, don’t let it bother you. 
This is Alice’s mother, Mrs. Sycamore . . . Alice s sis¬ 
ter, Mrs. Carmichael. . . . Mr. Carmichael. . . . Mr. 
Kolenkhov. ,,, {At this point mr. de pinna takes an 
anticipatory step forward, and grandpa is practically 
compelled to perform the introduction) And—Mr. De 
Pinna. Mr. De Pinna, would you tell Mr. Sycamore to 
come right up? Tell him that Mr. and Mrs. Kirby are 
here. 
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PENNY ( her voice a heavy whisper). And be sure to put hi 
pants on. 

DE PINNA (whispering right back). All right. . . . Excusi 
me. (He vanishes—discus and all) 

GRANDPA. Won’t you sit down? 

PENNY (first frantically trying to cover the prostrate ga 
Wellington). I’ll tell Alice that you’re— (She is at th 
foot of the stairs) —Alice! Alice, dear! (The voice o 
ALICE from above, ''What is it?'^) Alice, will you com 
down, dear? We’ve got a surprise for you. (She come 
back into the room, summoning all her charm) Well! 

GRANDPA. Mrs. Kirhv, may I take vour wrap? 

MRS. KIRBY. Well—thank you. If you’re perfectly sure tha 
were not— (Suddenly she sees the snakes and lets ou 
a scream) 

GRANDPA. Oh, don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Kirby. They’re pei 
fectly harmless. 

MRS. KIRBY (edging away from the solarium). Thank vor 
(She sinks into a chair, weakly) 

GRANDPA. Ed. take ’em into the kitchen. 

(ed at once obeys) 

PENNY. Of course we’re so used to them around the house- 

MRS. KIRBY. I'm sorry to trouble you, but snakes happen t^ 
be the one thing— 

Kii\BY. I feel \'er\^ uncomfortable about this. Tony, ho\ 
could you ha\'e done such a thing? 

TONY. I’m sorry. Dad. I thought it was tonight. 

KIRBY. It was \ er\^ careless of \ ou. Very! 

GRANDPA. Now, iiow, Mr. Kirb\—we re delighted. 

PENNY. Oh, now, anybody can get mixed up, Mr. Kirby. 

GRANDP.A. Penny, how about some dinner for these folks 
The\ \’e come for dinner, you know. 

MRS. KIRBY. Oh, please don’t bother. We’re really not hun 
gry at all. 

PENNY. But it’s not a bother. Ed!— (Her voice drops to < 
loud whisper) Ed, tell Donald to run down to the A. an< 
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P. and get half a dozen bottles of beer, and—ah—some 
canned salmon— {her voice comes up a^ain) —do vou 
like canned salmon, Mr. Kirby? 

:trby. Please don’t trouble, Mrs. Sycamore. I have a little 
indigestion, anyway. 

PENNY. Oh, Tm sorry . . . How about you, Mrs. Kirbv? 
Do you like canned salmon? 

MRS. KIRBY (you jiist know that she hates it). Oh, Tm very 
fond of it. 

PENNY. You can have frankfurters if vou d rather. 

j 

MRS. KIRBY (regally). Either one will do. 

PENNY (to ED again). Well, make it frankfurters, and some 
canned corn, and Campbeirs Soup. 

ED (going out the kitchen door). Okay! 

PENNY (calling after hbn). And tell him to luiriy! (penny 
again addresses the kirbys) The A. and P. is just at the 
corner, and frankfurters don’t take any time to boil. 

GRANDPA (as PAUL comes through the cellar door). And 
this is Alice’s father, Mr. Sycamore. Mr. and Mrs. Kirby. 

THE KIRBYS. How do you do? 

PAUL. I hope youll forgi\'e my appearance. 

PENNY. This is Mr. Sycamore’s busiest lime of the year. 
Just before the Fourth of July— 

(And then alice comes down. She is a step info the room 
before she realizes what has happened; then she fairly 
freezes in her tracks) 

ALICE. Oh! 

TONY. Darling, will vou ever forgive me? I’m the most dull- 
witted person in the world. I thouglit it was tonight. 

ALICE (staggered). Why, Tony, I thought you— (To the 
kirbys) —Tm so sorrv—can’t imagine—why, I wasn’t 
—^have vou all met each other? 

KIRBY. Yes, indeed. 

MRS. KIRBY. How do you do, Alice? 

ALICE ( not even yet in control of herself). How do you do, 
Mrs. Kirby? I’m afraid I’m not very—presentable. 
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TONY. Darling, you look lovely. 

KIRBY. Of course she does. Don’t let this upset you, my 
dear—weVe all just met each other a night sooner, that’s 
all. 

MRS. KIRBY. Of course. 

ALICE. But I was planning such a nice party tomorrow 
night . . . 

KIRBY {being the good fellow). Well, we’ll come again to¬ 
morrow night. 

TONY. There you are, Alice. Am I forgiven? 

ALICE. I guess so. It’s just that I—we’d better see about 
getting you some dinner. 

PENNY. Oh, that’s all done, Alice. That’s all been attended 
to. 

(DONALD, hat in hand, comes through the kitchen door; 
hurries across the room and out the front way. The 
KmsYS graciously pretend not to see) 

ALICE. But mother—what are you—what did you send out 
for? Because Mr. Kirby suffers from indigestion—^he can 
only eat certain things. 

KIRBY. Now, it’s quite all right. 

TONY. Of course it is, darling. 

PENNY. I asked him what he wanted, Alice. 

ALICE (doubtfully). Yes, but— 

KIRBY. Now, now, it’s not as serious as all that. Just be¬ 
cause I have a little indigestion. 

KOLENKHOV (helping things along). Perhaps it is not in¬ 
digestion at all, Mr. Kirby. Perhaps you have stomach 
ulcers. 

ALICE. Don’t be absurd, Mr. Kolenkhov! 

GRANDPA. You mustn’t mind Mr. Kolenkhov, Mr. Kirby. 
He’s a Russian, and Russians are inclined to look on the 
dark side. 

KOLENKHOV. All right, I am a Russian. But a friend of mine, 
a Russian, died from stomach ulcers. 

KIRBY. Really, I— 
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AUCE (desperately) ,V\edLse, Mr. Kolenkhov! Mr. Kirby has 
indigestion and that’s all. 

KOLENKHOV (with a Russian shrug of the shoulders). All 
right. Let him wait. 

GRANDPA (leaping into the breach). Tell me, Mr. Kirbv, 
how do you find business conditions? Are we prettv well 
out of the depression? 

KIRBY. What? . . . Yes, yes, I think so. Of course, it all 
depends. 

GRANDPA. But you figure that things arc going to keep on 
improving? 

KIRBY. Broadly speaking, yes. As a matter of fact, industry 
is now operating at sixty-four per cent, of full capacity, 
as against eighty-two per cent, in 1925. Of course in 
1929, a peak year— 

(Peak year or no peak year, gay Wellington chooses this 
moment to come to life. With a series of assorted snorts, 
she throws the cover back and pulls herself to a sitting 
position, blinking uncertainly at the assemblage. Then 
she rises, and weaves unsteadily across the room. The 
imposing figure of mr. kirby intrigues her) 

gay (pla^ully ruinpling mr. kirby’s hair as she passes 
him). Hello, Cutie. (And with that she lunges on her 
way—up the stairs) 

(The KIRBYS, of course, are considerably astounded by this 
exhibition; the sycamores have watched it with vary¬ 
ing degrees of frozen horror, alice, in particular, is 
speechless; it is grandpa who comes to her rescue) 

grandpa. That may seem a little strange to you, but she’s 
not quite accountable for her actions. A friend of Mrs. 
Sycamore’s. She came to dinner and was overcome by 
the heat. 

penny. Yes, some people feel it, you know, more than 
others. Perhaps I’d better see if she’s all right. Excuse 
me, please. (She goes hastily up the stairs) 

AUCE. It is awfully hot. (A fractional pause) You usually 
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escape all this hot weather, don’t you, Mrs. Kirby? Up 
in Maine? 

MRS. KIRBY (on the frigid side). As a rule. I had to come 
down this week, however, for the Flower Show. 

TONY. Mother wouldn’t miss that for the world. That blue 
ribbon is the high spot of her year. 

ESSIE. I won a ribbon at a Flower Show once. For raising 
onions. Remember? 

ALICE (quickly). That was a Garden Show, Essie. 

ESSIE. Oh, yes. 

(penny comes bustling down the stairs again) 

PENNY. Tm so sorry, but 1 think she’ll be all right now. 
. . . Has Donald come back \'et? 

AUCE. No, he hasn’t. 

PENNY. Well, he’ll be right back, and it won't take anv 
time at all. Tm afraid vou must be starved. 

KIRBY. Oh, no. Quite all right. (Pacing the room, he sud¬ 
denly comes upon Paul’s Erector Set) Hello! What’s 
this? I didn't know there were little children in the 
house. 

PAiT.. Oh, no. That’s mine. 

KIRBY. Really? Well, I suppose everv man has his hobby. 
Or do you use this as a model of some kind? 

PAUL. No, I just plav with it. 

KiiuiY. I see. 

TONY. Maybe you’d be better off if you had a hobbv like 
that. Dad. Instead of raising orchids. 

KiiUiY (indulgently). Yes, I woiildnt be surprised. 

ALICE (leaping on this as a safe topic). Oh, do tell us about 
your orchids, Mr. Kirby. (She addresses the others) You 
know, the\' take six years before thev blossom. Think of 
that! 

lORBY {warming to his subject). Oh, some of them take 
longer than that. I've got one coming along now that 
I ve waited ten years for. 
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PENNY (making a joke). Believe it or not, I was waiting 
for an orchid. 

khiby. Ah—yes. Of course during that time thev require 
the most scrupulous care. I remember a bulb tliat 1 was 
very fond of— 

(DONALD suddenly bulges through the archway, his arms 
full. The tops of beer bottles and two or three large 
cucumbers peep over the edge of the huge paper hag) 

PENNY. Ah, here we are! Did you get evervthing, Donald? 

DONALD. Yes'm. Only the frankfurters didn’t look very 
good, so I got pickled pigs’ feet. 

(mr. KIRBY blanches at the very idea) 

ALICE (taking command) Never mind, Donald—just bring 
everything into the kitchen, (She turns at the kitchen 
door) Mr. Kirby, please tell them all about the orchids 
—I know they’d love to hear it. And—excuse me. ( She 
goes) 

GRANDPA. Kind of an expensive hobby, isn’t it, Mr. Kirby— 
raising orchids? 

KIRBY. Yes, it is, but I feel that if a hobby gives one suffi¬ 
cient pleasure, it’s never expensive. 

GRANDPA. That’s very true. 

KIRBY. You see, I need something to relieve the daily nerve 
strain. After a week in Wall Street Td go crazy if I didn’t 
have something like that. Lot of men I know have 
yachts—just for that very reason. 

GRANDPA ( 7 nildly). Why don’t they give up Wall Street? 

KIRBY. How’s that? 

GiLANDPA. I was just joking. 

MRS, KIRBY. T think it’s necessarx^ for everyone to have a 
hobbv. Of course it’s more to me than a hobby, but my 
great solace is—spiritualism. 

PENNY. Now^, Mrs. Kirby, don’t tell me you fell for that. 
Why, everybody knows it’s a fake. 

MRS. KIRBY (freezing), To me, Mrs. Sycamore, spiritualism 
is —I would rather not discuss it, Mrs. Sycamore, 
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PAUL. Remember, Penny, youVe got one or two hobbies of 
your own. 

PENNY. Yes, but not silly ones. 

GRANDPA (with a little cough), I don’t think it matters 
what the hobby is—the important thing is to have one, 

KOLENKHOV. To be ideal, a hobby should improve the body 
as well as the mind. The Romans were a great people! 
Why! What was their hobby? Wrestling. In wrestling 
you have to think quick with the mind and act quick 
with the body. 

KIRBY. Yes, but Tm afraid wrestling is not very practical 
for most of us. (He gives a deprecating little laugh) I 
wouldn’t make a very good showing as a wrestler. 

KOLENKHOV. You could be a great wrestler. You are built 
for it. Look! 

(With a startlingly quick movement kolenkhov grabs 
MR. KIRBY s arms, knocks his legs from under him with 
a quick movement of a foot, and presto! mr. kirby is flat 
on his whatsis. Not only that, hut instantaneously ko¬ 
lenkhov is on top of him) 

(Just at this moment alice re-enters the room — naturally, 
she stands petrified. Several people, of course, rush im¬ 
mediately to the rescue, tony and paul arriving at the 
scene of battle first. Amidst the general confusion they 
help MR. KIRBY to his feet) 

ALICE. Mr. Kirby! Are you — ^hurt? 

tony. Are you all right, Father? 

KIRBY (pulling himself together). I—I—uh — (He blinks, 
uncertainly) —where are my glasses? 

ALICE. Here they are, Mr. Kirby. . . . Oh, Mr. Kirby, 
they’re broken. 

KOLENKHOV (full of cpology). Oh, I am sorry. But when 
you wrestle again, Mr. Kirby, you will of course not 
wear glasses. 

KIRBY (coldly furious). I do not intend to WTestle again. 
Mr. Kolenkhov. (He draws himself up, stiffly, arid in 
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return gets a sharp pain in the back. He gives a little 

gasp) 

TONY. Better sit down, father. 

ALICE. Mr. Kolenkhov, how could vou do such a thing? 

Why didn’t somebod\’ stop him? 

MRS. KIRBY. I think, if you don’t mind, perhaps we had bet¬ 
ter be going. 

TONY. Mother! 

AUCE {close to tears). Oh, Mrs. Kirby—please! Please 
don’t go! Mr. Kirbv—please! 1—1 \ e ordered some 
scrambled eggs for vou, and—plain salad—Oh, please 
don’t go! 

KOLENKHOV. I am sorr\’ if I did something wrong. And I 
apologize. 

ALICE. I can’t tell ^'Ou how sorry I am, Mr. Kirby. If I’d 
been here— 

KIRBY (from a great height). Thai’s quite all right. 

TONY. Of course it is. It’s all right, Alice. W’e re not going. 
(The KIRBYS reluctantly sit down again) 

(A moments silence—no one knows quite what to say) 
PENNY (brightly). Well! That was exciting for a minute, 
wasn’t it? 

GRANDPA (quickly). You were talking about your orchids. 

Mr. Kirbv. Do vou raise manv different varieties.^ 
KIRBY (still unbending). I’m afraid IVe quite forgotten 
about mv orchids. 

(More silence, and everyone very uncomfortable) 

ALICE. I’m—awfullv sorrv, Mr. Kirbv. 

KOLENKHOV (exploding). What did I do that was so ter¬ 
rible? I threw him on the floor! Did it kill him? 

ALICE. Please, Mr. Kolenkhov. 

(An annoyed gesture from kolenkhov; another general 
pause) 

PENNY. I’m sure dinner won’t be any time at all now. 

(A pained smile from mrs. kirby) 
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ESSIE. Would you like some candy while you re waiting? 
iVe got some freshly made. 

KIRBY. My doctor does not permit me to eat candy. Thank 
you. 

ESSIE. But these are nothing, Mr. Kirby. Just cocoanut and 
marshmallow fudge. 

ALICE. Don’t, Essie. 

(rheba appears in the kitchen doorway, beckoning vio¬ 
lently to Alice) 

RHEBA (in a loud whisper). Miss Alice! Miss Alice! ( Alice 
quickly flies to rheba’s side) The eggs fell down the 
sink. 

ALICE (desperately). Make some more! Quick! 

RHEBA. I ain’t got any. 

ALICE. Send Donald out for some! 

RHEBA (disappearing). All right. 

AUCE (calling after her). Tell him to run! (She turns back 
to the KIRBYS ) I’m so sorry. There’ll be a little delay, but 
everything will be ready in just a minute. 

(At this moment donald fairly shoots out of the kitchen 
door and across the living room, beating the Olympic 
record for all time) 

(penny tries to ease the situation with a gay little laugh. It 
doesnt quite come off, however) 

TONY. I’ve certainly put you people to a lot of trouble, with 
my stupidity. 

grandpa. Not at all, Tony. 

PENNY. Look! Whv don’t we all play a game of some sort 
while we’re waiting? 

TONY. Oh, that’d be fine. 

ALICE. Mother, I don’t think Mr. and Mrs. Kirby— 

KOLENKHOV. I liave an idea. I know a wonderful trick with 
a glass of water. (He reaches for a full glass that stands 
on the table) 

ALICE (quickly). No, Mr. Kolenkhov. 

GRANDPA (shaking his head). No-o. 
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PENNY. But I m sure Mr. and Mrs. Kirby would love this 
game. It's perfectly harmless. 

ALICE. Please, Mother. . . . 

ORBY. I m not very good at games, Mrs. Sycamore. 

PENNY. Oh, but any fool could play this game, Mr. Kirby. 
( She is bustling around, getting paper and pencil) All 
you do is write your name on a piece of paper— 

ALICE. But Mother, Mr. Kirby doesn't want — 

PENNY. Oh, he'll love it! (Going right on) Here you are, 
Mr. Kirby. Write your name on this piece of paper. And 
Mrs. Kirby, you do the same on this one. 

ALICE. Mother, what is this game? 

PENNY. I used to play it at school. It's called Forget-Me- 
Not. Now, I'm going to call out five words—just any¬ 
thing at all—and as I say each word, you're to put down 
the first thing that comes into your mind. Is that clear? 
For instance, if I say ‘"grass," you might put down 
“green"—just whatever you think of, see? Or if I call 
out “chair," you might put down “table." It shows the 
reactions people have to different things. You see how 
simple it is, Mr, Kirby? 

TONY. Come on, father! Be a sport! 

KIRBY (stiffly). Very well. I shall be happy to play it. 

PENNY. You see, Alice? He does want to play. 

ALICE (uneasily). Well— 

PENNY. Now, then? Are we ready? 

KOLENKHOV. Ready! 

PENNY. Now, remember—you must play fair. Put down the 
first thing that comes into your mind. 

KIRBY (pencil poised), I understand. 

PENNY. Everybody ready? . . . The first word is pota¬ 
toes." (She repeats it) “Potatoes." . . . Ready for the 
next one? . . . “Bathroom." (alice shifts rather un-^ 
easily, but seeing that no one else seems to mind, she 
relaxes again) Got that? 

KOUENKHOV. Go ahead. 
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PENNY. All ready? . . . “Lust.” 

ALICE. Mother, this is not exactly what you— 

PENNY. Nonsense, Alice^—that word's all right. 

ALICE. Mother, it's not all right. 

MRS. KIRBY (unexpectedly). Oh, I don't know. It seems to 
me that's a perfectly fair word. 

PENNY (to ALiCT.). You scc? Now, vou mustn’t interrupt 
the game. 

KIRBY. May I have that last word again, please? 

PENNY. “Lust,” Mr. Kirbv. 

KIRBY ( writing ) . IVe got it. 

GRANDPA. This is quite a game. 

PENNY. Sssh, Grandpa. . . . All ready? . . . “Honey¬ 
moon.” (ESSIE snickers a little, which is all it takes to 
start PENNY off. Then she suddenly remembers herself) 
Now, Essie! ... All right. The last word is “sex.” 

ALICE ( under her breath) . Mother! 

PENNY. Everybody got “sex?” . . . All right—now give 
me all the papers. 

GRANDPA. What happens now? 

PENNY. Oh, this is the best part. Now I read out your re¬ 
actions. 

KIRBY. I see. It’s really quite an interesting game. 

FENNY. I knew vou'd like it. I'll read vour paper first, Mr. 
Kirby. (To the others) I’m going to read Mr. Kirby's 
paper first. Listen, everybody! This is Mr. Kirby’s. . . . 
“Potatoes—steak.” That’s very good. See how thev go 
together? Steak and potatoes? 

KIRBY (modestly, but obviously pleased with himself). I 
just happened to think of it. 

PENNY. It's very good. . . . “Bathroom—toothpaste.” Uh- 
huh. “Lust—unlawful.” Isn’t that nice? “Honeymoon— 
trip.” Yes. And “sex—male.” Yes, of course . . . That’s 
really a wonderful paper, Mr. Kirbv. 

KIRBY (taking a curtain call). Thank you . . . It’s more 
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than just a game, you know. It’s sort of an experiment in 
psychology, isn’t it? 

PENNY. Yes, it is—it shows just how your mind works. Now 
we’ll see how Mrs. Kirby’s mind works. . . . Ready? 
. . . This is Mrs. Kirby. . . . “Potatoes—starch.” I 
know just what you mean, Mrs. Kirby. . . . “Bathroom 
—Mr. Kirby.” 

KIRBY. What’s that? 

PENNY. “Bathroom—Mr. Kirby.” 

KIRBY (turning to his wife). I don't quite follow that, my 
dear. 

MRS. KIRBY. I don’t loiow—I just thought of you in connec¬ 
tion with it. After all, you are in there a good deal, 
Anthony. Bathing, and shaving—well, you do take a 
long time. 

KIRBY. Indeed? I hadn’t realized that I was being selfish in 
the matter. . . . Go on, Mrs. Sycamore. 

ALICE ( worried). I think it’s a very silly game and we ought 
to stop it. 

KIRBY. No, no. Please go on, Mrs. Sycamore. 

PENNY. Where was I . . . Oh, yes. . . . “Lust—human.’ 

KIRBY. Human? (Thin-lipped) Really! 

MRS. KIRBY. I just meant, Anthony, that lust is after all a— 
human emotion. 

KIRBY. I don’t agree with you, Miriam. Lust is not a human 
emotion. It is depraved. 

MRS. KIRBY. \^ery’ well, Anthony. I’m wrong. 

ALICE. Really, it’s the most pointless game. Suppose we 
plav Twenty Questions? 

KIRBY. No, I find this game rather interesting. Will you go 
on, Mrs. Svcamore? What was the next word? 

PENNY (reluctantly). Honeymoon. 

KIRBY. Oh, ves. And what was Mrs. Kirby’s answer. 

PENNY. Ah—“Honeymoon—dull.” 

KIRBY ( murderously calm) . Did \'Ou say—dull? 
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MRS. KIRBY. What I meant, Anthony, was that Hot Springs 
was not very gay that season. All those old people sit¬ 
ting on the porch all afternoon, and—^nothing to do at 
night. 

KIRBY. That was not your reaction at the time, as I recall it. 

TONY. Father, this is only a game. 

KIRBY. A very illuminating game. Go on, Mrs. Sycamore! 

PENNY {brightly, having taken a look ahead). This one’s 
all right, Mr. Kirby. “Sex—^Wall Street.” 

KIRBY. Wall Street? What do you mean by that, Miriam? 

MRS. KIRBY (nervously). I don’t know what I meant, An- 
tliony. Nothing. 

KIRBY. But you must have meant something, Miriam, or 
you wouldn’t have put it down. 

MRS. KIRBY. It was just the first thing that came into my 
head, that’s all. 

KIRBY. But what does it mean? Sex—^Wall Street. 

MRS. KIRBY (annoyed). Oh, I don’t know what it means, 
Anthony. It’s just that you’re always talking about Wall 
Street, even when— (She catches herself) 1 don't know 
what I meant . . . Would vou mind terriblv, Alice, if 
we didn’t stay for dinner? I’m afraid this game has given 
me a headache. 

ALICE (quietly). I understand, Mrs. Kirbv. 

KIRBY (clearing his throat). Yes, possibly we’d better post¬ 
pone the dinner, if vou don’t mind. 

PENNY. But you’re coming tomorrow night, aren’t you? 

MRS. KIRBY ( quickly). I’m afraid we have an engagement 
tomorrow night. 


KIRBY. Perhaps we’d better postpone the whole aflFair a 
little while. This hot weather, and—ah— 

TONY' (smoldering). I think we’re being verv ungracious. 
Father. Of course we’ll stay to dinner—tonight. 

MRS. KIRBY' (unyielding). I have a very bad headache, 
Tony. 

KIRBY'. Come, come, Tony, I’m sure everyone understands. 
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TONY (flaring). Well, I don’t. I think we ought to stay to 
dinner. 

ALICE (very low). No, Tony. 

TONY. What? 

ALICE. We were fools, Tony, ever to think it would work. 
It wont. Mr. Kirby, I won’t be at the office tomorrow. I 
—^won’t be there at all any more. 

TONY. Alice, what are you talking about? 

KIRBY (to Alice), Tm soriy*, my dear— very .sorrv . . . 
Are you ready, Miriam? 

MRS. KIRBY ( with enormous dignity ). Yes, Anthonv. 

KIRBY. It’s been very nice to have met you all. . . . Are 
you coming, Anthony? 

TONY. No, Father. I’m not. 

KIRBY. I see. . . . Your mother and I will be waiting for 
you at home. . . . Good night. (With mrs. kirby on his 
arm, he sweeps toward the outer door) 

(Before the kirbys can take more than a step toward the 
door, however, a new figure looms up in the archway. 
It is a quiet and competent-looking individual with a 
steely eye, and two more just like him loom up behind 
him) 

THE MAN (very quietly). Stay right where you are, every¬ 
body. ( There is a little scream from mrs. kirby, an ex¬ 
clamation from PENNY ) Don’t move. 

PENNY. Oh, good heavens! 

KIRBY. How dare you? Why, what does this mean? 

GRANDPA. What is all this? 

KIRBY. I demand an explanation! 

THE MAN. Keep your mouth shut, you! (He advances 
slowly into the room, looking the group over. Then he 
turns to one of his men) Which one is it? 

ANOTHER MAN (gocs ovcr and puts a hand on ed’s shoul¬ 
der). This is him. 

ESSIE. Ed! 

ED (terrified). Why, what do you mean? 
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ALICE. Grandpa, what is it? 

KIRBY. This is an outrage! 

the man. Shut up! {He turns to ed) What’s your name? 
ED. Edward—Carmichael. I haven’t done anything. 
the man. You haven’t, huh? 

grandpa {not at all scared). This seems rather high¬ 
handed to me. What’s it all about? 
the man. Department of Justice. 

PENNY. Oh, my goodness! J-men! 

ESSIE. Ed, what have you done? 

ED. I haven’t done anything. 

GRANDPA. What’s the bov done, Officer? 

ALICE. What is it? What’s it all about? 

THE MAN {taking his time, and surveying the room). That 
door lead to the cellar? 

PENNY. Yes, it does. 

PAUL. Yes. 

THE MAN {ordering a man to investigate). Mac . . . (mac 
goes into the cellar) . . . Jim! 
pM. Yes, sir. 

THE MAN. Take a look upstairs and see what you find. 
JIM. Okav. (jiM goes upstairs) 

ED {panicky). I haven't done anvthing! 

THE MAN. Come here, vou! ( He takes some slips of paper 
out of his pocket) Ever see these before? 

ED {gulping). Thev’rc mv— circulars. 

THE MAN. You print tliis stuff, huh? 

ED. Yes, sir. 

THE MAX. And \'ou put 'em into boxes of candy to get ’em 
into people’s homes. 

ESSIE. The Lo\'e Dreams! 

ED. But I didn't mean anvthing! 

THE MAN. You didn’t, huh? [He reads the circulars) “Dy¬ 
namite the Capitol! ” “Dvnamite the White House!” 
“DvTiamite the Supreme Court!” “God is the State; the 
State is God!” 
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ED. But I didn’t mean that. I just like to print. Don’t I, 
Grandpa? 

(DONALD returns with the eggs at this point, and sfands 
quietly watching the proceedings) 

GRANDPA. Now, Officer, the government's in no danger 
from Ed. Printing is just his hobby, that’s all. He prints 
anything. 

THE MAN. He does, eh? 

PENNY. I never heard of such nonsense. 

KIRBY. I refuse to stay here and— 

(mr. de PINNA, at this point, is shoved through the cellar 
door by mac, protesting as he comes) 

DE pinna. Hey, let me get mv pipe, will you? Let me get 
my pipe! 

MAC. Shut up, you! . . . We were right, (Hiief. TheyVe 
got enough gunpowder down there to blow up the whole 
city. 

PAi L. But we only use that— 

THE MAN. Keep still! . . . Everybody in this house is 
under arrest. 

KIRBY. What’s that? 

MRS. KIRBY. Oh, good heaveiis! 

GRANDPA. Now look licrc. Officer — this is all nonsense. 

DE PINNA. You’d better let me get my pipe. 1 left it — 

THE MAN. Shut up, all of you! 

KOLENKHOv. It scems to me. Officer — 

THE MAN. Shut up! 

(From the siairs comes the sound, of drunken singing —• 
''There was a young ladyT €tc. c;ay Wellington, 
wrapped in penny’s negligee, is being carried down the 
stairway by a somewhat bewildered g-man) 
the G-man. Keep still, you! Stop that! Stop it! 
the LEADER ( after GAY has been persuaded to quiet down). 
Who’s that? 

grandpa {pretty tired of the whole business). That—is 
my mother. 
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{And then, suddenly, we hear from the cellar, mr. de 
PINNA seems to have been right about his pipe, to judge 
from the sounds below. It is a whole years supply of 
fireworks — bombs, big crackers, little crackers, skyrock¬ 
ets, pin wheels, everything. The house is fairly rocked 
by the explosion) 

(In the room, of course, pandemonium reigns, mrs. kirby 
screams; the g-man drops gay right where he stands and 
dashes for the cellar, closely followed by mr. de pinna 
and PAUL; PENNY dashes for her manuscripts and ed 
rushes to save his xylophone, kolenkhov waves his arms 
wildly and dashes in all directions at once; everyone is 
rushing this way and that) 

(All except one. The exception, of course, is grandpa, who 
takes all things as they come, grandpa just says ""Well 
well, welir—and sits down. If a lot of people iverent in 
the way, in fact, you feel he'd like to throw a few darts) 

Curtain 



ACT THREE 


The following day. 

RHEBA is in the midst of setting the tabic for dinner, 
pausing occasionally in her labors to listen to the Ed- 
win C. Hill of the moment — donald. With intense 
interest and concentration, he is reading aloud from a 
newspaper) 

DONALD. . . for appearance in the West Side Court this 
morning. After spending the night in jail, the defend¬ 
ants, thirteen in all, were brought before Judge Calla¬ 
han and given suspended sentences for manufacturing 
fireworks without a permit.” 

RHEBA. Yah. Kept me in the same cell with a strip teaser 
from a burlesque show. 

DONALD. I was in the cell with Mr. Kirby. My, he was mad! 

RHEBA. Mrs. Kirby and the strip teaser —they were fighting 
all night. 

DONALD. Whole lot about Mr. Kirby here. (Heading again) 
“Anthony W. Kirby, head of Kirby & Co., 62 Wall Street, 
who was among those apprehended, declared he was in 
no way interested in the manufacture of fireworks, but 
refused to state why he was on the premises at the time 
of the raid. Mr. Kirby is a member of the Union Club, 
the Racquet Club, the Harvard Club, and the National 
Geographic Society.” My, he certainly is a joiner! 

RHEBA. All those rich men are Elks or something. 

DONALD (looking up from his paper). I suppose, after all 
this, Mr. Tony ain’t ever going to marry Miss Alice, 
huh? 
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RHEBA. No, suh, and it’s too bad, too. Miss Alice sure loves 
that boy. 

DONALD. Ever notice how white folks always getting them¬ 
selves in trouble? 

RHEBA. Yassuh, I’m glad I’m colored. {She sighs, heavily) 
I don’t know what I’m going to do with all that food 
out in the kitchen. Ain’t going to be no party tonight, 
that’s sure. 

DONALD. Ain’t we going to eat it anyhow? 

RHEBA. Well, I’m cooking it, but I don’t think anybody 
going to have an appetite. 

DONALD. Vm hungry. 

RHEBA. Well, they ain’t. They’re all so broke up about Miss 
Alice. 

DONALD. What’s she want to go ’way for? Where’s she 
going? 

RHEBA. I don’t know—mountains some place. And she’s 
going, all right, no matter what thev say. I know Miss 
Alice when she gets tliat look in her eye. 

DONALD. Too bad, ain't it? 

RHEBA. Sure is. 

(mr. de pinna comes up from the cellar, hearing the ear¬ 
marks of the previous clays catastrophe. There is a small 
bandage around his head and over one eye, and another 
around his right ha)\d. He cdso limps slightly) 

DE pinna. Not even a balloon left. (He exhibits a handful 
of exploded firecraekers^ Look. 

RHEBA. How's \ our hand, Mr, De Pinna? Better? 

DE pinna. Yes, it's better. (A step toward the kitchen) Is 
there some more oli\*e oil out there? 

RHEBA (nods). It's in the salad bowl. 

DE PINNA. Thanks. ( He goes out the kitchen door os penny 
comes down the stairs. It is a new and rather subdued 

PENNY) 

PENNY (with a sigh). Well, she’s going. Notliing anybody 
said could change her. 
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rheba. She ain’t going to stay away long, is she, Mrs. 
Sycamore? 

PENNY. I don’t know, Rheba. She won’t sax. 

rheba. My, going to be lonesome around here without 
her. ( She goes into the kitchen ) 

DONALD. How you feel, Mrs. Sycamore? 

PENNY. Oh, I’m all right, Donald. Just kind of upset. (She 
is at her desk) Perhaps if I do some xx'ork mavbe I’ll 
feel better. 

DONALD. Well, I won’t bother x^oii then, Mrs. Sxcmnore. 
(He goes into the kitchen) 

(penny puts a sheet of paper into the typeuyriter; stares 
at it blankly for a moment; types in desultory fashion, 
gives it up. She leans back and sits staring straight 
ahead) 

(paul comes slowly down the stairs; stands surveying the 
room a moment; sighs. He goes over to the Erector Set; 
abse^Umindedly pulls out the flag. Then, with another 
sigh, he drops into a chair) 

PAUL. She’s going, Penny. 

PENNY. Yes. (She is quiet for a moment; then she starts 
to weep, softly) 

PAUL (going to her). Now, now. Penny. 

PENNY. I can’t help it, Paul. Somehow 1 feel it s our fault. 

PAUL. It’s mine more than yours. Penny. All these years 
I’xe just been—going along, enjoying mys(4f, when 
mavbe I should have been thinking more about Alice. 

PENNY. Don’t sav that, Paul. You’ve been a wonderful 
father. And husband, too. 

PAUL. No, I haven’t. Mavbe if I’d gone ahead and been an 
architect—I don’t know—something Alice could have 
been proud of. I felt that all last night, looking at Mr. 
Kirby. 

PENNY. But we’ve been so happy, Paul. 

PAux. I know, but maybe that’s not enough. I used to think 
it was, but—I’m kind of all mixed up now. 
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PENNY ( after a pause). What time is she going? 

PAUL. Pretty soon. Train leaves at half past seven. 

PENNY. Oh, if only she’d see Tony. Fm sure he could per¬ 
suade her. 

PAUL. But she won’t, Penny. He’s been trying all day. 

PENNY. Where is he now? 

PAUL. I don’t know—I suppose walking around the block 
again. Anyhow, she won’t talk to him. 

PENNY. Maybe Tony can catch her as she’s leaving. 

PAUL. It won’t help. Penny. 

PENNY. No, I don’t suppose so. ... I feel so sorry for 
Tony, too. (grandpa comes down the stairs — unsmiling, 
hut not too depressed hij the situation. Anxiously) Well? 

GRANDPA. Now, Penny, let the girl alone. 

PENNY. But, Grandpa— 

GR4NDPA. Suppose she goes to the Adirondacks? She’ll be 
back. You can take just so much Adirondacks, and then 
you come home. 

PENNY. Oh, but it’s all so terrible. Grandpa. 

GRANDPA. In a wav, but it has its bright side, too. 

PAUL. How do you mean? 

GRANDPA. Well, Mr. Kirbv getting into the patrol wagon, 
for one thing, and the expression on his face when he 
and Donald had to take a bath together. I’ll never forget 
that if I live to be a hundred, and I warn you people I 
intend to. If I can have things like that going on. 

PENNY. Oh, it was even worse with Mrs. Kirbv. When the 
matron stripped her. There was a burlesque dancer 
there and she kept singing a strip song while Mrs. Kirby 
undressed. 

GRANDPA. I’ll bet you Bar Harbor is going to seem pretty 
dull to the Kirbvs for the rest of the summer. 

{With a determined step, alice comes swiftly down the 
stairs. Over her arm she carries a couple of dresses. 
Looking neither to right nor left, she heads for the 
Jdtehen) 
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grandpa. Need any help, Alice? 

ALICE (in a strained voice). No, thanks, Grandpa. Ed is 
helping with the bags. I’m just going to press these. 

PENNY. Alice, dear— 

grandpa. Now, Penny. 

(ed has appeared in the hallway with a couple of hathoxes^ 
ESSIE behind him) 

ED. ril bring the big bag down as soon as \ ouVe ready, 
Alice. 

ESSIE. Do you want to take some candy along for the train, 
Alice? 

ALICE. No, thanks, Essie. 

PENNY. Really, Alice, you could be just as alone here as 
you could in the mountains. You could stay right in your 
room all the time. 

ALICE (quietly). No, Mother, I want to be by myself— 
away from everybody. I love you all—you know that. 
But I just have to go away for a while. I’ll be all right. 
. . . Father, did you phone for a cal)? 

PAUL. No, I didn’t know you wanted one. 

PENNY. Oh, I told Mr. De Pinna to tell you, Paul. Didn’t 
he tell you? 

ED. Oh, he told me, but I forgot. 

ALICE (the final straw). Oh, I wish I lived in a family that 
didn’t always forget everything. That—that behaved 
the way other people’s families do. I m sick of corn¬ 
flakes, and—Donald, and— (Unconsciously, in her im¬ 
patience, she has picked up one of grandpa’s darts; is 
surprised to find it suddenly in her hand) —everything! 
(She dashes the dart to the floor) WTiy can’t we be like 
other people? Roast beef, and two green vegetables, 
and—doilies on the table, and—a place you could bring 
your friends to—without— ( Unable to control herself 
further, she bursts out of the room, into the kitchen) 

ESSIE. Ill —see if I can do anything, (She goes into the 
kitchen) 
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(The others look at each other for a moment, helplessly, 
PENNY, with a sigh, drops into her chair again. Paul 
also sits. GRANDPA mechanicolltj picks up the dart from 
the floor; smooths out the feathers, ed, with a futile 
gesture, runs his fingers idly over the xylophone keys. 
He stops quickly as every head turns to look at him) 

(The sound of the door opening, and tony appears in the 
archway. A worried and disheveled tony) 

PENNY (quickly). Tony, talk to her! She’s in the kitchen! 

TONY. Thanks. (He goes immediately into the kitchen. 
The family, galvanized, listen intently. Almost imme¬ 
diately, ALICE emerges from the kitchen again, followed 
by TONY. She crosses the living room and starts quickly 
up the stairs) x41ice, won't you listen to me? Please! 

ALICE (not stopping). Tonv, it’s no use. 

TONY (following her). Alice, you’re not being fair. At 
least let me talk to you. 

(They are both gone—up the stairs) 

PENNY. Perhaps if I went upstairs with them . . . 

GRANDPA. Now, Penny. Let them alone. 

(ESSIE comes out of the kitchen) 

ESSIE. Where’d they go? (ed with a gesture, indicates the 
upstairs region) She walked right out the minute he 
came in. 

(mr. de pinna also emerges from the kitchen) 

MR. DE PINNA. Kiiockcd the olive oil right out of my hand. 
I'm going to smell kind of fishv. 

GRANDPA. How re you feeling, Mr. De Pinna? Hand still 
hurting you? 

DE PINNA. No, it's better. 

PAUL. Everything burnt up, huh? Downstairs? 

DE PINNA (nodding, sadly). Ever)-thing. And my Roman 
costume, too. 

GRANDPA (to PENNY’). I told you there was a bright side 
to eveiy^thing. All except my twenty-two years back 
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income tax. (He pulls an envelope out of his pocket) 
I get another letter every day. 

DE PINNA. Say, what are you going to do about that. 
Grandpa? 

GRANDPA. Well, I had a kind of idea yesterday. It may not 
work, but Vm trying it, anyhow. 

DE PINNA ( eagerly) . What is it? 

(Suddenly kolenkhov appears in the doorway) 

KOLENKHOV (cveu Jis is subducd). Good evening, every¬ 
body! 

PENNY. Why, Mr. Kolenkhov! 

GRANDPA. Hello, Kolenkhov. 

KOLENKHOV. Forgive me. The door was open. 

GRANDPA. Come on in. 

KOLENKHOV. You Will excuse my coming today. I realize 
you are—upset. 

PENNY. That s all right, Mr. Kolenkhov. 

ESSIE. I don’t think I can take a lesson, Mr. Kolenkhov. I 
don’t feel up to it. 

KOLENKHOV (uncertainly), Well, I—ah— 

PENNY. Oh, but do stay to dinner, Mr. Kolenkhov. We’ve 
got all that food out there, and somebodx s got to eat it. 

KOLENKHOV. I will be happy to, Madame Sycamore. 

PENNY. Fine. 

KOLENKHOV. Thank you. . . . Now, I wonder if I know you 
well enough to ask of you a great favor. 

PENNY. Why, of course, Mr. Kolenkhov. What is it? 

KOLENKHOV. You have heard me talk about my friend the 
Grand Duchess Olga Katrina. 

PENNY. Yes? 

KOLENKHOV. She is a great woman, the Grand Duchess. 
Her cousin was the Czar of Russia, and today she is 
waitress in Childs’ Restaurant. Columbus Circle. 

PENNY. Yes, I know. If there’s anything at all that we can 
do, Mr. Kolenkhov . . . 
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KOLENKHOV. I tell you. The Grand Duchess Olga Katrina 
has not had a good meal since before the Revolution. 

GRANDPA. She must be hungry. 

KOLENKHOV. And today the Grand Duchess not only has 
her day off—Thursday—but it is also the anniversary 
of Peter the Great. A remarkable man! 

PENNY. Mr. Kolenkhov, if you mean you’d like the Grand 
Duchess to come to dinner, why, we’d be honored. 

ESSIE. Oh, yes! 

KOLENKHOV {with a bow). In tire name of the Grand 
Duchess, I thank you. 

PENNY. I can hardly wait to meet her. When will she be 
here? 

KOLENKHOV. She is outside in the street, waiting. I bring 
her in. (And he goes out) 

GRANDPA. You know, if this keeps on I want to live to be a 
hundred and fifty. 

PENNY (feverishly). Ed, straighten your tie. Essie, look at 
your dress. How do 1 look? All right? 

(KOLENKHOV appears in the hallway and stands at rigid 
attention) 

KOLENKHOV (his voice booming). The Grand Duchess Olga 
Katrina! (And the grand duchess olga katrina, wheat 
cakes and maple syrup out of her life for a few hours, 
sweeps into the room. She wears a dinner gown that has 
seen better days, and the whole is surmounted by an 
extremely tackydooking evening wrap, trimined with 
bits of ancient and moth-eaten fur. But once a Grand 
Duchess, always a Grand Duchess. She rises above 
everything — Childs\ evening wrap, and all) Your 
Highness, pennit me to present Madame Sycamore— 
(penny, having seen a movie or two in her time, knows 
just what to do. She curtsies right to the floor, and 
catches hold of a chair just in time) Madame Car¬ 
michael— ( ESSIE does a curtsey that begins where all 
others leave off. Starting on her toes, she merges the 
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Dying Swan with an extremely elaborate genuflection) 
Grandpa— 

GRANDPA (with a little bow), Madame. 

KOLENKHOV. Ml. Sycamore, Mr. Carmichael, and Mr. De 
Pinna. 

(PAUL and ED content themselves with courteous little 
bows, but not so the sociaU7ninded mr. de pinna. He 
bows to the floor—and stays there for o moment) 

GRANDPA. All right now, Mr. De Pinna. 

(mr. de pinna gets to his feet again) 

PENNY. Will you be seated, Your Highness? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. Thank you. You are most kind. 

PENNY. We are honored to receive you, Your Highness. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. I am most liappv to be liere. What 
time is dinner? 

PENNY (a little startled). Oh, it’ll be quite soon, Your 
Highness—very soon. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. I do not mean to be rude, but I must 
be back at the restaurant by eight o'clock. I am substi¬ 
tuting for another waitress, 

KOLENKHOV. I will make sure you are on time, Your High¬ 
ness. 

DE PINNA. You know, Highness, I think you waitc'd on me 
in Childs’ once. The Seventy-Second Street place? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. No, no. That was my sister. 

KOLENKHOV. The Grand Duchess Nataslia. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. I work in Coluinbus Circle. 

GRANDPA. Quite a lot of your family living over here now, 
aren’t there? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. Oh, yes—many. My uncle, the Grand 
Duke Sergei—he is an elevator man at Mac}’ s. A very 
nice man. Then there Is my cousin. Prince Alexis. He 
will not speak to the rest of us because he works at 
Hattie Carnegie’s. He has cards printed—Prince Alexis 
of Hattie Carnegie. Bah! 
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KOLENKHov. When he was selling Eskimo Pies at Luna 
Park he was willing to talk to you. 

THE CRAND DUCHESS. Ah, Kolenlchov, our time is coming. 
My sister Natasha is studying to be a manicure, Uncle 
Sergei they have promised to make floor-walker, and 
next month I get transferred to the Fifth Avenue Childs". 
From there it is onlv a step to Schraffts", and then we 
will see what Prince Alexis says! 

GRANDPA {nodding). I think youVe got him. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. You are telling me? {She laughs a 
triumphant Russian laugh, in which kolenkhov joins) 

PENNY. Your Highness — did you know the Czar? Person¬ 
ally, I mean. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. Of course — ^hc was mv cousin. It was 
terrible, what happened, but perhaps it was for the best. 
Where could he get a job now? 

KOLENKHOV. That is true. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS {philosophically). Yes. And poor rela¬ 
tions are poor relations. It is the same in everv family. 
My cousin, the King of Sweden—he was very nice to us 
for about ten )'ears, but then he said, I just cannot go 
on. I am not doing so well, either. ... I do not blame 
him. 

PENNY. No, of course not. . . . Would you excuse me for 
just a moment? {She goes to the foot of the stairs and 
siands peering up anxiously, hoping for news of alice) 

DE PINNA {the historian at heart). TeW me, Grand Duchess, 
is it true what they say about Rasputin? 

THE GRAND DUCTiESS. Evcn oue Wants to know about Ras¬ 
putin. . . . \es, my dear sir, it is true. In spades. 

DE PINNA. You don't sa\ ? 

KOLENKHOV. Yoiu Highucss, we have to watch the time. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. Ycs, I must not be late. The manager 
does not like me. He is a Communist. 

PENNY. We'll huny* tilings up. Essie, why don’t vou go out 
in the kitchen and gi\'e Rheba a hand? 
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teie grand duchess {rmng). I wiU help, too. I am a very 
good cook. 

PENNY. Oh, but Your Highness! Not on your day off! 
the grand duchess. I do not mind. Where is your kitchen? 
ESSIE. Right through here, but you're tlie guest of honor, 
Your Highness. 

THE grand duchess. But I love to cook! Come, Kolenkhov! 
If they ha\ e got sour cream and pot cheese 1 will make 
you some blintzes! 

KOLENKHOV. Ah! Bliiitzes! . . . Come, Pavlowa! We show 
you something! (With essie, he goes into the kitchen) 
DE PINNA. Say! The Duchess is all right, isn't she? Hey, 
Duchess! Can I help? (And into the kitchen) 

PENNY. Really, she's a very nice woman, you know. Con¬ 
sidering she's a Grand Duchess. 

GRANDPA. Wonderful what people go through, isn’t it? And 
still keep kind of gay, too. 

PENNY. Mm. She made me forget about everything for a 
minute. (She returns to the stairs and stands listening) 
PAUL. I’d better call that cab, I suppose. 

PENNY. No, wait, Paul. I think I hear them. Maybe Tony 
has — (She stops as Alice’s step is heard on the stair. She 
enters—dressed for traveling, xom’^ looms up behind 
her) 

ALTCE. Ed, will you go up and bring my bag down? 

TONY (quickly). Don’t you do it, Ed! 

(ed hesitates, uncertain) 

ALICE. Ed, please! 

TONY (a momenfs pause; then he f^ives up). All right, Ed. 
Bring it down. (ed goes up the stairs as tony disconso¬ 
lately stalks across the room. Then hr faces the Syca¬ 
mores) Do \oii know that you’ve got the stubbomest 
daughter in all forty-eight states? 

(The door hell rings) 

ALICE. That must be the cab. (She goes to the door) 
GRANDPA. If it is, it's Certainly wonderful service. 
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(To the considerable surprise of everyone, the voice of 
MR. KIRBY is heard at the front door) 

KIRBY. Is Tony here, Alice? 

ALICE. Yes. Yes, he is. 

(mr. KIRBY comes in) 

KIRBY (uncomfortably). Ah—good afternoon. Forgive my 
intruding . . . Tony, I want you to come home with 
me. Your mother is very upset. 

TONY (he looks at Alice). Very well, Father . . . Good¬ 
bye, Ahce. 

ALICE (very low). Good-bye, Tony. 

KIRBY ( trying to ease the situation), I need hardly say that 
this is as painful to Mrs. Kirby and myself as it is to you 
people. I—Fm sorry, but I m sure you understand. 

GRANDPA. Well, yes—and in a way, no. Now, Fm not the 
kind of person tries to run other people's lives, but the 
fact is, Mr. Kirby, I don't think these two young people 
have got as much sense as—ah—you and I have. 

ALICE (tense). Grandpa, will you please not do this? 

GRANDPA (disarmingly), Fm just talking to Mr. Kirby. A 
cat can look at a king, can’t he? 

(ALICE, with no further words, takes up the telephone and 
dials a number. There is finality in her every movement) 

PENNY. You—you want me to do that for you, Alice? 

ALICE. No, thanks, Mother. 

PAUL. You’ve got quite a while before the train goes, Alice. 

ALICE (into the phone). Will you send a cab to 761 Clare¬ 
mont, right away, please? . . . That’s right, thank you. 
(She hangs up) 

KIRBY. And now if >^ou'll excuse us . . . are you ready, 
Tony? 

GRANDPA. Mr. Kirby, I suppose after last night you think 
this family is cra 2 :\% don't you? 

KIRBY. No, I would not say that, although I am not accus¬ 
tomed to going out to dinner and spending the night in 
jail. 
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GRANDPA. Well, youVe got to remember, Mr. Kirby, you 
came on the wrong night. Now tonight, Ill bet you, 
nothing’ll happen at all. ( There is a great hurst of Rus¬ 
sian laughter from the kitchen—the mingled voices of 
KOLENKHOV and the grand duchess, grandpa looks off 
in the direction of the laughter, then decides to play 
safe) Maybe. 

KIRBY. Mr. Vanderhof, it was not merely last night that 
convinced Mrs. Kirby and myself that this engagement 
would be unwise. 

TONY. Father, I can handle my own affairs. (He turns to 
ALICE ) Alice, for the last time, will you marry me? 

ALICE. No, Tony. I know exactly what your father means, 
and he’s right. 

TONY. No, he’s not, Alice. 

GRANDPA. Alice, you’re in love with this boy, and you re 
not marrying him because we re the kind of people we 
are, 

ALICE. Grandpa— 

GRANDPA. I know. You think the two families wouldn’t get 
along. Well, maybe they wouldn’t—but who says they’re 
right and we’re wrong? 

ALICE. I didn’t say that. Grandpa. I only feel— 

GRANDPA. Well, what I feel is that Tony’s too nice a boy to 
wake up twenty years from now with nothing in his life 
but stocks and bonds. 

KIRBY. How’s that? 

GRANDPA (turning to mr. kirby). Yes. Mixed up and un 
happy, the way you are. 

KIRBY (outraged). I beg your pardon, Mr. Vanderhoi 
I am a very happy man. 

GRANDPA. Are you? 

KIRBY. Certainly I am. 

GRANDPA. I don’t think so. What do you think you get yot 
indigestion from? Happiness? No, sir. You get it becaus 
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most of your tim6 is spent in doing things you don’t 
want to do. 

KIRBY. I don’t do anything I don’t want to do. 

GRANDPA. Yes, YOU do. You said last night that at the end 
of a week in Wall Street you’re prettv near crazv. Why 
do you keep on doing it? 

KIRBY. Why do I keep on — why, that’s mv business. A man 
can’t give up his business. 

GRANDPA. Why not? You’ve got all the money you need. 
You can’t take it with \ou. 

KIRBY. That’s a \'erv easy thing to say, Mr. Vanderhof. 
But I have spent my entire life building up mv business. 

ciRANDPA. And wliat s it got vou? Same kind of mail everv 
moniing, same kind of deals, same kind of meetings, 
same dinners at night, same indigestion. Where does 
the fun come in? Don’t \ou think there ought to be 
something mon\ Mr. Kirbv? You must have wanted 
more than tliat wlien you started out. We haven’t got 
too much time*, \’ou know—anv of us. 

KIRBY. What do you expect me to do? Live the way you 
do? Do nothing? 

GRANDPA. Well, I ha\'e a lot of fun. Time enough for every¬ 
thing—read, talk, visit the zoo now and then, practice 
my darts, even have time to notice when spring comes 
around. Don t see anybody I don’t want to, don’t have 
six hours of things I have to do everv dav before I get 
one hour to do what I like in—and I haxen’t taken bi¬ 
carbonate of soda in thirty-li\ e vears. What’s the matter 
with that? 

KIRBY. The matter with that? But suppose we all did it? 
A fine world we’d have, e\'ervbod\’ going to zoos. Don’t 
be ridiculous, Mr. Wanderhof. Who would do the work? 

GRANDPA. There’s always people that like to work—vou 
can’t stop them. Inventions, and thev flv the ocean. 
There’re always people to go down to Wall Street, too 
—because they like it. But from what I’ve seen of you. 
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I don’t think you’re one of them. I think you re missing 
something. 

ORBY. I am not aware of missing anything. 

:;randpa. I wasn’t either, till I quit. I used to get down to 
that oflBce nine o’clock sharp, no matter how 1 felt. Lay 
awake nights for fear I wouldn’t get that contract. Used 
to worry about the world, too. Got all worked up about 
whether Cleveland or Blaine was going to be elected 
President—seemed awful important at the time, but 
who cares now? What I’m trying to say, Mr. Kirby, is 
that I’ve had thirty-five years that nobody can take 
away from me, no matter what they do to the world. 
See? 

KIRBY. Yes, I do see. And it’s a very dangerous philosophy, 
Mr. Vanderhof. It’s—it’s un-American. And it's exactly 
why I’m opposed to this marriage. I don’t want Tony 
to come under its influence. 

TONY (a gleam in his eye). Wliat’s the matter with it, 
Father? 

KIRBY. Matter with it? Why, it’s—it’s downright Commu¬ 
nism, that’s what it is. 

TONY. You didn’t always think so. 

KIRBY. I most certainly did. What are you talking about? 

TONY, ril tell you what I’m talking about. You didn’t al¬ 
ways think so, because there was a time when you 
wanted to be a trapeze artist. 

KIRBY. Why—wh\', don’t be an idiot, Tony. 

TONY. Oh, yes, vou did. I came across those letters you 
wrote to Grandfather. Do vou remember those? 

KIRBY. NO! . . . How dared you read those letters? How 
dared vou? 

PENNY. Whv, isn’t that wonderful? Did you wear tights, 
Mr. Kirby? 

KIRBY. Certainly not! The whole thing is absurd. I was 
fourteen years old at the time. 
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TONY. Yes, but at eighteen you wanted to be a saxophone 
player, didn’t you? 

KIRBY. Tony! 

TONY. And at twentv-one vou ran away from home because 
Grandfather wanted you to go into the business. It’s all 
down there in black and white. You didn’t always think 
so. 

GRANDPA. Well, well, well! 

KIRBY. I may have had silly notions in my youth, but thank 
God my father knocked them out of me. I went into the 
business and forgot about them. 

TONY. Not altogether. Father. There’s still a saxophone in 
the back of your clothes closet. 

GRANDPA. There is? 

KIRBY (quietly). That’s enough, Tony. We’ll discuss this 
later. 

TONY. No, I want to talk about it now. I think Mr. Van- 
derhof is right—dead right. I’m never going back to 
that office. IVe always hated it, and I’m not going on 
with it. And I’ll tell you something else. I didn't make a 
mistake last night. I knew it was the wrong night. I 
brought you here on purpose. 

ALICE. Tony! 

PENNY^ Well, for heaven’s— 

TONY. Because I wanted you to wake up. I wanted you to 
see a real family—as thev really were. A family that 
loved and understood each other. You don’t understand 
me. You’ve never had time. Well, Tm not going to make 
your mistake. Tm clearing out. 

KIRBY. Clearing out? What do \ou mean? 

TONY. I mean I’m not going to be pushed into the business 
just because I’m your son. I’m getting out while there's 
still time. 

KIRBY (stunned). Tony, what are you going to do? 

TONY'. I don't know. Maybe I'll be a bricklayer, but at least 
I’ll be doing something I want to do. 
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[Whereupon the door bell rings) 

PENNY. That must be the cab. 

GRANDPA. Ask him to wait a minute, Ed. 

ALICE. Grandpa! 

GRANDPA. Do you mind, Ahce? . . . You know, Mr. Kirby, 
Tony is going through just what you and I did when 
we were his age. I think, if you listen hard enough, you 
can hear yourself saying the same things to your father 
twenty-five years ago. We all did it. And we were right. 
How many of us would be willing to settle when we re 
young for what we eventually get? All those plans we 
make . . . what happens to them? It's only a handful 
of the lucky ones that can look back and say that they 
even came close, (grandpa has hit home. mb. kirby 
turns slowly and looks at his son, as though seeing him 
for the first time, grandpa continues) So . . . before 
they clean out that closet, Mr. Kirby, I think I’d get in a 
few good hours on that saxophone. 

(A slight pause, then the grand duchess, an apron over 
her evening dress, comes in from the kitchen) 

THE grand duchess. I beg your pardon, but before I make 
the blintzes, how many will there be for dinner? 

PENNY. Why, I don’t know—ah— 

grandpa. Your Highness, may I present Mr. Anthony 
Kirby, and Mr. Kirby, Junior? The Grand Duchess Olga 
Katrina. 

KIRBY. How’s that? 

the GRAND DUCHESS. How do you do? Before I make the 
blintzes, how many will there be to dinner? 

GRANDPA. Oh, I’d make quite a stack of them, Your High¬ 
ness. Can’t ever tell. 

the GRAND DUCHESS. Good! The Czar always said to me, 
Olga, do not be stingy with the blintzes. (She returns 
to the kitchen, leaving a somewhat stunned mr. kirby 
behind her) 

KmBY, Ah—^who did you say that was, Mr. Vanderhof? 
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GRANDPA {very offhand). The Grand Duchess Olga Ka¬ 
trina, of Russia. She’s cooking the dinner. 

KIRBY. Oh! 

GRANDPA. And speaking of dinner, Mr. Kirby, why don’t 
you and Tony both stay? 

PENNY'. Oh, please do, Mr. Kirby. We’ve got all that stufi 
we were going to hav^e last night. I mean tonight. 

GRANDPA. Looks like a pretty good dinner, Mr. Kirby, and’ll 
kind of give us a chance to get acquainted. \^y not 
stay? 

KIRBY. Why—I’d like to ver\' much. {He turns to tony, 
with some trepidation) What do you say, Tony? Shall 
we stay to dinner? 

TONY. Yes, father. I think that would be fine. If —{His 
eyes go to alice) —if Alice will send away that cab. 

GRANDPA. How about it, Alice? Going to be a nice crowd. 
Don’t you think you ought to stay for dinner? 

ALICE. Mr. Kirby—Tony—oh, Tony! {And she is in his 
arms) 

TONY. Darling! 

ALICE. Grandpa, you’re wonderful! 

GRANDPA. iVe been telling you that for years. {He kisses 
her) 

(ESSIE enters from the kitchen, laden with dishes) 

ESSIE. Grandpa, here's a letter for you. It was in the ice¬ 
box. 

GRANDPA {looks ot tJic cnvclopc). The Government again. 

TONY {happily). Won’t you step into the office, Miss Svea- 
morc? I’d like to do a little dictating. 

GRANDPA {with his letter). Well, well, well! 

PENNY. What is it. Grandpa? 

GRANT)PA. The United States Goveniment apologizes. I 
don't owe ’em a nickel. It seems I died eight years ago. 

ESSIE. Why, what do they mean. Grandpa? 

GRANDPA. Remember Charlie, the milkman? Buried under 
mv name? 
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»ENNY. Yes. 

jRANDPA. Well, I just told them they made a mistake 
I was Martin Vanderhof, Jr. So they’re very sorrv aiii 
I may even get a refund. 

y:.iCE. Why, Grandpa, you're an old crook. 

:;randpa. Sure! 

KIRBY (interested). Pardon me, how did you say you 
escaped the income tax, Mr. Vanderhof? 

KOLENKHOV (bursting through the kitchen door, bringing 
a chair tvith him). Tonight, my friends, \ou are going 
to eat. . . . (He stops short as he catches sight of 

KIRBY) 

KIRBY (heartily). Hello, there! 

KOLENKHOV (stunncd). How do you do? 

KIRBY. Fine! Fine! Never was better. 

KOLENKHOV (to GRANDPA). What has happened? 

GRANDPA. Pie’s relaxing, (ed strikes the keys of the xylo¬ 
phone) That’s right. Play something. P]cl. 

(He starts to play, essie is immediately up on her toes) 

THE GRAND DUCHESS (entering from the kitchen). Every¬ 
thing will be ready in a minute. You can sit down. 

PENNY. Come on, evervbodv. Dinner! (They start to pull 
up chairs) Come on, Mr. Kirliy! 

KIRBY (still interested in the xylophone). Yes, yes, I’m 
coming. 

PENNY. Essie, stop dancing and come to dinner. 

KOLENKHOV. You will like Russian food, Mr. Kirby. 

PENNY. But you must be careful of your indigestion. 

KIRBY. Nonsense! I haven’t any indigestion. 

TONY. Well, Miss Sycamore, how was your trip to the 
Adirondacks? 

ALICE. Shut \ our face, Mr. Kirby! 

KOLENKHOV. In Russia, when they sit down to dinner . . . 

GRANDPA (tapping on his plate). Quiet! Exerybody! Quiet! 
(Immediately the talk ceases. All heads are lowered as 
GRANDPA starts to say Grace) Well, Sir, here we are 
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again. We want to say thanks once more for everything 
YouVe done for us. Things seem to be going along fine. 
Alice is going to marry Tony, and it looks as if they re 
going to be very happy. Of course the fireworks blew 
up, but that was Mr. De Pinna’s fault, not Yours. We’ve 
all got our health and as far as anything else is con¬ 
cerned, we’ll leave it to You. Thank You. 

(The heads come up again, rheba and donald come 
through the kitchen door with stacks and stacks of 
blintzes. Even the Czar would have thought there were 
enough) 

Curtain 
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JOHN THOMAS, JEROME THOR, HARRY TODD, CARL URBONT, 
ALAN WENFIELD, ALBERT WHITLEY, GENE YELL. 
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The opening scene takes place at pi is 
year 1896. The rest of the play is laid in 
ican town. 


Island in the 
a small Amer- 




ACT ONE 


As the curtains part, dawn is just breakinp^ over New York 
Harbor, In the distance is the Statue of Libertt/, dimly 
seen through the morning mist; in the foreground is a 
gangplank, one end hauled into mid-air, plainly await¬ 
ing the arrival of a boat. 

Simultaneously, the lights go up on the side stages. Each 
is filled with a patient cross-section of American im¬ 
migrant life: Italians, Portuguese, Russians, Lithuanians, 
Germans, Latvians, all kinds — men, women and chil¬ 
dren, all ages. They are held in place by a little line of 
uniformed immigration officials. Other officials stand 
near the gangplank, shuffling papers, talking to each 
other. 

For a moment there is only the low murmur of the crowd; 
then a fog-horn is heard in the distance. Immediately 
the crowd stirs to activity; begins to mill about. 

An eager young german, on the edge of the crowd, taps 
an official on the arm. 

THE GERMAN. Please, sir. That is the ship? 

THE OFFICIAL. Yes, Fritzie, that's the ship. 

(A murmur runs through the crowd. IPs coming! IPs 
comingr) 

(To THE german) You certainly got here early - Been here 
all night, haven’t you? 

THE GERMAN (Tiodding eagerly ). I wanted to be in front. 

THE OFFICIAL. \Vho’s coiuing over? Your best girl? 

THE GERMAN. No, no. My wife. My wife and my babies. 
One of them I have never seen—the boy. 

327 
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THE OFFICIAL. Are you sure it’s yours, Fritzie? . . . Keep 
back there, everybody! Keep back! She’s not in yet. 

{The fog-horn again. Then, softly at first, and gr^ually 
louder as the ship approaches, toe hear the ship's hand 
playing ‘*My Country, 'Tis of Thee^^) 

{The excitement of the crowd increases; they surge for¬ 
ward a little. ^'Listen! Ifs coming!") 

ANOTHER OFFICIAL. Everybody stand back now! The boat 
isn’t in yet. We’ll let you through in plenty of time. 

THE GERMAN {again tugging at the sleeve of the nearest 
official, and edging up a few steps). Is it all right if I 
just move up here? 

THE OFFICIAL. All right, Fritzie. I’ll get you to that baby 
as fast as I can. 

{Suddenly the prow of the ship comes into view. Im¬ 
mediately a roar goes up from the waiting throngs — 
an excited torrent of Italian, Russian, Swedish, etc. The 
excitement grows as the boat comes into view) 

{Then it stops. A great iron door in the bowels of the 
ship is opened; behind it is a solid mass of eager faces, 
all nationalities. The gangplank is run up; as the first 
immigrant sets foot on the gangplank the waiting rela¬ 
tives can no longer be held in check. They rush forward, 
screaming the names of their loved ones. Laughter, 
tears, embraces, kisses. For a good interval the officials 
are helpless; the dock is a swirling mass of excited and 
joyous humanity. Then gradually the officials regain 
control) 

OFFICIALS. All right now! All right! Keep moving! Keep 
moving! Both sides! Both sides to the health officers! 
Examination of papers! Botli sides to the health officers! 
Examination of papers! 

{Another official shouts the same instruction in Italian; 
another in lewish; another in Russian, etc. Slowly the 
masses of people are herded toward the examination 
room; the lights go down on the main stage; the crowds 
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are still visible on the side stages, making their xoaij out) 

(The excited jumble of greetings slowhj diminishes in 
volume, and now bits of excited conversation begin to 
emerge — German, Italian, Russian, all languages) 

(Presently, his face beaming, the younc cerman ap¬ 
proaches with his family—a wholesome-looking German 
girl in her late twenties, leading a little girl of three or 
four by the hand and carrying a baby in her arms, the 
Y'OUNG GERMAN is lodcn with old-irorld boxes and bun¬ 
dles) 

(The young wife is pouring forth an excited stream of 
German as they walk along. Even the little girl is chat¬ 
tering away excitedly) 

THE YOUNG GERMAN (trying to stop tJic flood). Irma! . . . 
Irma! . . . Wart einmal! . . . Irma! (Finally she is 
silent) Hier miissen wir Englisch sprochen. 

IRMA. Aber Ich kann es nicht thun, Martin. 

MARTIN, Yes, yes, you must. You are going to he an Ameri¬ 
can now. 

IRMA (haltingly). Martin, you speak already so good. Das 
kann Ich nie thun. 

MARTIN. Yes, yes. See how in one year I speak. Did you 
study the books I sent you, Irma? 

IRMA. Ach, yes. I learn all the time. 

MARTIN. Let me look at Karl again. (He looks at the boy, 
fondly) Wunderbar, Ein kleiner Mann. Wunderbar. 

THE LITTLE GIRL. Papa, sche mich auch an. Ich bin auch 
wunderbar. 

MARTIN. Yah, vah, mv klcine Lisa. . . . Irma, Irma, I am 
so happy. (He embraces her) 

THE OFFICIAL. Hcllo, Fiitzie, So this is the bab)\ eh? (He 
addresses the child, playfully) Think you re going to 
like America? 

MARTIN. He is wonderful—^no? And my little girl, and my 
wife. 
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THE OFFICIAL. All going to be Americans, eh? Where are 
you going to live? New York? 

MARTIN. No, no, we live in Ohio. Already I have made a 
home there. 

THE OFFICIAL {to the baby). Well, when you get to be 
Governor of Ohio, don't forget who let you into this 
country. . . . Good luck, Fritzie. (He goes on his way) 
MARTIN (picking up the boxes and bundles again). Come, 
Liebchen. We get through here, and then I take you to 
our new home. 

IRMA. Es ist schoen, Martin—Ohio? 

MARTIN. Wait till you see, Liebchen. Our new home. (He 
is unable to contain hirnself) Ach, come, Irma. I cannot 
wait. 

(A bell clangs—sharplyy insistently) 

(The voices of the officials rise again, in all languages) 
OFFICIALS. Clear the passageways, please! Straight ahead 
to the health officers! Keep moving! Straight ahead to 
the health officers! 

(The lights have been slowly dimming. The polyglot 
crowd disappears into America) 

(The curtains open on the village square of a small Ameri- 
can town — specifically, Mapleton, Ohio. The little park 
in the foreground can be found in a thousand American 
small towns—the Civil War cannon, the pile of cannon 
balls, the little monument, a few scattered benches, etc. 
Circling the square are the traditional landmarks of 
srnalUtown life. There is the church, the bank, the post- 
office, the courthouse, the hotel) 

(The hotel is called the m.apleton house, and is run by 
WALTER PAYSON, PROP. The bank is the mapleton na¬ 
tional BANK, SAMUEL J. BROCKTON, PRES. The pOSt offiice, 
of course, is merely united states post office, mapue- 
TON, OHIO, while the courthouse is identified by the 
carving above the archway, let justice prevail) 
(There is, too, the mapleton courier-new^s, its office 
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next to the courthousey while on the other side of tlw 
square are the more commercial enterprises. There is 
j. MERCER, DRY GOODS; 7iear by is the drug store, chastely 
lettered Robert mac taggert, chemist. There is also 
OTTO HEINRICH, BAKERY, and another store simply 
marked groceries. A smaller establishment is lettered 
A. coLLETTi, BARBER; next to it is the cigar storCy outside 
of which stands the inevitable wooden Indian, olsen 
& OLSEN sell BUGGIES AND HARNESS, flnrf on the comer a 
gentleman named Patrick murphy is the proprietor of 
what is simply known as bar, family entrance around 
THE corner) 

(Above the stores are the offices of the professional people 
—the window-lettering reads lawyer, heal estate, in¬ 
surance, notary public, justice of the peace, etc. 
Over the barber shop a banner proclaims that this is 
republican national headquarters, and a huge poster 
carries a picture of McKinley on it, with the slogan: 
FOR president, WILLIAM MC KiNLEY. A fcw doors awatj 
are the democratic national headquarters—for 
president, william JENNINGS BRYAN) 

(It is twilight of a mild October day, and a few lights have 
already come on in the stores and offices. Some of the 
proprietors stand idly outside their doors, chatting with 
friends, and life in the square itself is going on in the 
leisurely, amiable manner of the mid-nineties) 

(A boy of about ten comes out of the saloon with a can 
of beer. He joins another lad) 

THE first boy. Comc on home with me while I take this 
beer. 

THE second boy. All right. (They start to walk along) If 
we was voting, Jimmy, we'd vote for McKinley, 
wouldn’t we? 

THE first boy. Sure. Vote for McKinley—he’s the man— 
tie Bill Bryan to an old tomato can. 
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(They disappear, chanting the refrain over and over 
again) 

(A woman has come out of the dry goods store; another 
has emerged from the post office; they meet and greet 
each other. ‘‘Good evening, Mrs. Kennedy.^" “Good eve¬ 
ning, Mrs. White"") 

MRS. KENNEDY. My, real Indian summer weather were 
having, isn’t it? 

MRS. WHITE. Yes, it is. . . . You going on home, Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy? 

MRS. KENNEDY. Well, I’m going to stop bv and see Mrs. 
Greenway. She’s going to show me how to curl my 
feather boa. 

MRS. wiUTE. Oh, do you mind if I go along? Mine needs 
curling, too. 

MRS. KENNEDY. Oh, not at all. . . . Good evening. Judge 
Hewitt. 

THE JUDGE. Good evening, ladies. Pleasant weather, isn’t 
it? 

(the judge goes on his way, greeted respectfully by all 
whom he encounters. Presently he stops to give a little 
special greeting to a man coming toward him) 

the judge. Good evening. Doctor. 

the doctor. How are you, Judge? Going to the rallv to¬ 
night? 

the judge. No, Mrs. Hewitt and I are going to the Brock- 
tons’ for a game of whist. 

the doctor. I was just telling Brockton—quite a lot of 
Brvan sentiment around, don’t vou think? 

the judge. I hope not. (Contemptuously) Free silver. 
Sixteen to one. That man’s a radical of the first water. 
. . . How about a cigar? Can I buv you a Lillian Rus¬ 
sell? (They go into the cigar store) 

(A woman passes through the square, on her head the 
latest Kew York bit of millinery. Two disrespectful 
urchins immediately start to sing “Where Did You Get 
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That Hat?” As she turns and glares at them they of 
course affect complete innocence) 

(Through the saloon doors, rather violenthj propelled, 
comes a drunkard. He gathers himself together and 
shouts back into the saloon) 

THE DRUNK. That’s wliat I said—Hurra\’ for ]fr\ an' ( Get¬ 
ting no argument, he acquires courage and raises his 
voice) You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold! William—^Jennings— Bryan! (And he is on his 
way) 

(Two young blades of the day emerge from the barber 
shop, freshly tonsorialed. They arc informally humming 
a popular song of the day) 

FIRST YOUNG BLADE (siuging). ‘1 don’t want to play in 
your yard—” 

SECOND BLADE (picking it up). “I don’t like you any 
more—” 

FIRST BLADE. “Youll be sorry when you sec me, sliding 
down our cellar door . . Say, iVe got an idea. What 
do you say we hire single buggies tonight, to take the 
girls out, instead of a double one? 

SECOND BLADE. Single buggies? Say! (Ilis face lights up) 

FIRST BLADE. Costs a little more, but, oh, you kid! 

(They go on their way, their voices blending in *1 Dont 
Want to Play in Your Yard^’) 

(Arm in arm, martin and irma, the young German cou¬ 
ple, now stroll into the square. She is looking eagerly 
about her; martin is proudly officiating as guide) 

MARTIN. This, Irma, is the square. Schoen. nicht wahr? 

ERMA. Yah. Schoen. 

MARTIN. See, Liebchen. Tliere is the cannon from the 
Civil War, and the monument to the soldiers from this 
town. And there is the courthouse—^see? That is where 
I went to get my first papers. Remember—I wrote you? 

IRMA. Yah, yah. 

MARTIN. And in five years I go back, and then I am a 
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citizen. You too, Irma. And there is the bank, Irma, 
where I have money. Almost two hundred dollars, even 
with what I sent you. In one, maybe two years, Irma, 
I have my own shop. Work for myself. I will not be just 
a cabinet maker, but—Martin Gunther, Cabinet Maker. 

mMA. Ein jahr! Das ist sehr schnell, Martin. 

MARTIN. No, no. In America it can happen. You will see. 
. . . Ah, good evening, Otto. Clara. (As a comfortable¬ 
looking German couple approach) Look—she is here, 
my Irma. Wait until voii see mv babies, Otto. Irma, 
meine gute Freunde, Otto Heinrich und Frau Heinrich. 

IRMA. Guten Abend. 

OTTO. Wie befinden Sie sich, Frau Gunther? 

IRMA. Sehr gut, danke. 

CLARA. Ach, I am glad you are here, Frau Gunther. How 
he has missed you! 

OTTO. Welcome to America, Frau Gunther. Martin, to¬ 
morrow Clara and I give for Frau Gunther a little 
party. We close the shop early and give a party. 

MARTIN. You hear, Irma? A party for you. 

IRMA (with some effort). Thank you, Herr Heinrich. 

MAR'HN. You hear? Already she speaks American. 

CLARA. You will like it here, Frau Gunther. Six years ago, 
Otto and I come here. We could not speak a word. Now 
we have our own shop. See? (She indicates it) Otto 
Heinrich, Bakery. 

IRMA. Es ist wunderbar. Yah, I like it here. 

CLARA. I come and see the babies tomorrow, Frau Gun¬ 
ther, and then we have our party. And Otto will bake 
for YOU a great American dish—doughnuts. 

(And with an exchange of ‘‘Guten Abends"' they are on 
their way) 

mMA. Martin, I like them. 

MARTIN. They have been good friends to me, Irma, while 
I was without you. 

(A man with a bass drum, and wearing a huge sash, comes 
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down the stairs from Republican Headquarters and 
proceeds on his way, giving a few preliminary thumps 
to the drum as he goes) 

MARTIN. See? Soon now comes the parade. 

IRMA (uncertainly). Parade? 

MARTIN. In two weeks, Liebchen, conies an election for 
President of the whole country. Think of it! Here in 
America the people say who shall be the man. There 
is no Kaiser, no King, no Czar. Everything is the people, 
Irma. And in five years, Irma, I vote too. Think or it. 

IRMA. Es ist wunderbar, Martin. 

MARTIN. And our babies, Irma—Lisa and Karl—they grow 
up in a free country. They are Americans. 

IRMA. It is good, Martin. 

MARTIN. Yah, Irma. It is good. {Along ihc sidewalk there 
has come a pleasantdooking man in his mid-thirties. 
He pauses) 

THE MAN. Good evening, Gunther. 

MARTIN (respectfully). Good evening, Mr. Brockton. 

BROCKTON. I take it this is the long-awaited Mrs. Gunther. 

MARTIN. Yes, sir. She came today. Irma, this is Mr. Brock¬ 
ton. He owns the bank where our money is. 

(mRS. GUNTHER CUrtsiCs) 

BROCKTON (lightly), I should hardly say that, Gunther. 

MARTIN. Well, it is a fine bank, Mr. Brockton, and you have 
been so kind to me, with my little bit of money. You 
would think I was a rich man, Irma, the way they treat 
me. 

(iRMA, in appreciation, drops another little curtsey) 

BROCKTON. Well, good night, Gunther. Tm glad your wife 
is here. Good evening, Mrs. Gunther. (They murmur 
"‘Good eveningr as he goes) 

MARTIN. You see, Irma? You see how it is in America? 
The banker stops and talks to us—we are just the same 
as he is. 
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IRMA. Yah, yah. {Suddenly she stops and listens) Martin! 
Music! 

{And in the distance we hear a band playing ‘'There'll Be 
a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight." As they listen 
the music grows louder—the parade is obviously ap¬ 
proaching. A dozen urchins come scampering on ahead 
of it, screaming and yelling. The square begins to fill. 
A few come on bicycles and lean them against the rail¬ 
ing. M.4RTIN hustles IRMA to a Vantage spot as the pro¬ 
cession enters) 

{It is now quite dark, and what we see is a political torch¬ 
light parade. It is led by the band, then an American 
flag, then torchlit marchers carrying election banners 
and placards. Great pictw'cs of William McKinley and 
Garret A. Hobart, vote for mc kinley and hobart. 
. . . THE FULL dinner PAIL. . . . THE SQUARE DEAL. . . . 
Ohio's favorite son. . . . down with bryan! . . . 
down with free silver!) 

(The processio7} circles once around the square, singing 
as it goes, while the crowd cheers. Then it comes to a 
halt, and a speaker jumps up onto the base of the can¬ 
non and prepares to address the crowd) 

THE speaker. Voters of the fair town of Mapleton: Two 
weeks from tomorrow vou will go to the polls to elect 
the next President of the United States. {Cheers from 
the crowd) It is your solemn dutv to vote for a man 
who will represent the best interests of the people. 
Gentlemen, William McKinley stands for the working 
man, the full dinner pail, and a square deal for everv^- 
body. {More cheers) And that is not all he stands for. 
William McKinley— 

A woman’s voice. WeW, what I want to know is: Where 
does William McKinley stand on votes for women? 
{There are catcalls and boos from the crowd. Cries of 
‘7 should worry, I should fret, I should marry a suffra- 
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gette*[ But the lady is not to be shouted down ) Where 
does William McKinley stand on votes for women? 

THE SPEAKER. Lady, does your husband know vou rt^ out 
tonight? 

(Derisive laughter from the crowd) 

THE WOMAN. Do vou intend to answer mv (jiiestion, sir? 
Where does Mr. McKinley stand on votes for women? 

THE SPEAKER. Lady, I don’t think Mrs. McKinley has ever 
asked him. (Laughter from the crowd) Rut I will an¬ 
swer your question. There is no man wlio holds woman¬ 
hood in greater respect and admiration than William 
McKinley. But he believes that women should be 
guarded and protected from the harsh realities of life. 

THE WOMAN. Tommyrot! I don’t have to be protected from 
anything. The women of this country— 

THE SPEAKER. Lady, will you please go home? 

THE WOMAN. No, I will not! (She turns and addresses the 
crowd) Women of Mapleton— 

THE SPEAKER. Constablc, will you please remove that 
woman? She is disturbing the peace of this meeting. 

THE CONSTABLE. Come along, Miss Baxter. You’ll have to 
leave. 

MISS BAXTER. You’ll have to take me, Constablc. 

THE CONSTABLE (amiably). All right, Miss Baxter. . . . 
Give me a hand, Pete. 

(Another constable gives aid, and between them they 
drag her out of the square) 

MISS BAXTER (as they take her out). Votes for women! 
Votes for women! 

(The crowd, enjoying all this hugely, yells derisively after 
her) 

THE SPEAKER. Well, folks, after votes for women I suppose 
we ought to have votes for monkeys. (A roar of laughter 
from the audience) And now, gentlemen, to get back 
to serious matters. Don’t forget, when you go to the 
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polls on Tuesday, November third, that there is only 
one candidate who stands four-square and solidly— 

(He is suddenly drowned out, at this point, by the ap¬ 
pearance of another procession, headed by another and 
louder brass band. To the music of “John Browns 
Body"" the new paraders are chanting “Vote for William 
Jennings Bryan, Vote for William Jennings Bryan, Vote 
for William Jennings Bryan—to the White House he 
must go!"") 

(Again there are banners and placards — for president, 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, ARTHUR 
SEWALL. . . . BRYAN AND SEW ALL. . . . DON T BE A 
SLAVE TO GOLD . . . MCKINLEY IS THE TOOL OF MARK 
HANNA. . . . BRYAN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE) 

THE BRYAN SPEAKER. Gentlemen, my friend here has been 
telling you about William McKinley. . . . 

THE MCKiNLETi' SPEAKER. Just a minute, my friend! I am 
addressing this meeting! 

THE BRYAN SPEAKER. So am II . . . Gentlemen, William 
Jennings Bryan has no Mark behind him. He has only 
the people behind him! And in front of him the Presi¬ 
dency of the United States! 

A MAN IN THE CROWD. Well, here's something in front of 
you, Mister! 

(And he hurls an over-ripe tomato right into the speakers 
face. A yell goes up from the crowd, and immediately 
a rotten egg hits the McKinley speaker. In two seconds 
it is a free-for-all, the rival factions swinging wildly at 
each other and rolling in the streets. The women scream 
and flee) 

(Gradually the Bryan faction gives way. Still fighting, 
they are chased down the street, leaving a scene of 
destruction behind them—men nursing bruised heads, 
broken jaws, battered shins) 

(martin, meanwhile, has gathered irma up in his arms, 
protectively) 
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MARTIN (looking down at her)* Liebchen, Liebchen, are 
you all right? 

IRMA. Yah, yah. . . . Martin, who was elected President? 

(The curtains close) 

(The sound of a school bell is heard, ringing away. Then, 
in the darkness, we hear a number of childish voices, 
reciting in unison: ‘7 pledge allegiance to my flag, and 
to the Republic for which it stands. One nation, in¬ 
divisible, with liberty and justice for alF) 

{The lights come up slowly on one of the side stages. 
Led by a teacher, a score or more of school children, 
boys and girls, ranging in years from to eight, march 
out in formation. They are singing the last few bars of 
"‘My Country, Yis of Thee"*) 

“From ev-e-ry mountainside, 

Let Freedom ring. 

(the TEACHER now cddrcsses them) 

THE TEACHER. Attention, boys and girls. A great honor is 
being conferred upon Mapleton today. You are indeed 
lucky children. Three months ago you had the oppor¬ 
tunity of greeting Admiral Dewey, our hero of Manila 
Bay, and today we are going to welcome a great Ameri¬ 
can writer, Mark Twain. Now, we are all going to march 
to the station, and stand, in just this formation, when 
his train arrives. Mr. Twain is going to come out on the 
platform, and Mayor Henderson is going to make a 
speech of welcome. Then comes our part. We will— 
{She stops, conscious of the fact that two boys in the 
rear are intent upon devices of their own) Antonio 
Colletti. 

TONY {meekly). Yes, Miss Moorhead. 

MISS MOORHEAD. Step foiward, please, (tony does so) 
Alexander Hewitt. {Another little boy steps out of the 
ranks) What is the meaning of this disturbance? 

TONY. Nothing, Miss Moorhead. 

ALEX. We weren’t doing anything. 
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MISS MOORHEAD. Alexander, what are you holding behind 
your back? 

ALEX. Nothing, Miss Moorhead. 

MISS MOORHEAD. Alexander Hewitt, let me see what you 
have in your hand. 

(With enormous reluctance, alex hands over the cause of 
all the trouble) 

MISS MOORHEAD. Cigarette pictures! Sweet Caporal ciga¬ 
rette pictures! . . . Give me yours too, Antonio, (tony 
does so) As a punishment you will each copy the entire 
poem of “Excelsior"’ and bring it to school tomorrow 
morning. Resume your places, please. I shudder to 
think what Mr. Twain would say if he knew that little 
boys collected cigarette pictures . . . Now, before we 
march to the station, let me repeat our part in the 
ceremonies. After Mayor Henderson’s welcome speech, 
Lisa Gunther will present Mr. Twain with the bouquet. 
Lisa Gunther! Step forward, please, (lisa gunther, 
now a pretty little blonde girl of six, carrying a bouquet, 
steps confidently forward) What are you going to say 
to Mr. Twain, Lisa? 

LISA. Beloved Mr. Twain, on behalf of the school children 
of Mapleton, Ohio, I present you with this bouquet. 

MISS MOORHEAD. Very nice, Lisa. And now we will sing 
our school song as we march. Watch the beat. 

(The childish voices are raised once again in song as they 
march off) 

Oh, Mapleton, the gem of Ohio! 

Fair town that we all so dearly love! 

Your hills and )our rills are the fairest; 

We treasure them all others above 

To our school and our parents and our teachers 

We will pledge our allegiance firm and true. 

Oh, Mapleton, tlie gem of Ohio, 

Our hearts’ pride and love are for you! 

(The curtains part on the shop of martin gunther, cabi- 
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net maker. It is a small, crowded room, in the rear of 
which, through a curtained archway, can be seen the 
Gunther living quarters) 

(GUNTHER is running a plane over a board, pausing be¬ 
tween times to inspect his handiwork. For a few sec¬ 
onds only the sound of the plane is heard) 

(Then the shop door opens—there is a little warning 
tinkle of a bell. A boy of eight or nine stands in the 
doorway) 

THE BOY. Good evening, Mr. Gunther. 

MARTIN. Hello, Bobby. 

BOBBY (going right into his act). Mr. Gunther, would you 
be interested in a subscription to St. Nicholas Maga¬ 
zine? St. Nicholas is a magazine for both children and 
grown-ups. Many families would not be witliout it, and 
if I get ten subscriptions I get a magic lantern or an 
air rifle. 

MARTIN (obviously concealing the real reason). 1 tell you, 
Bobby. Just now I have so many magazines, but I tell 
you what I do. Here is a nickel for your trouble in com- 
ing. 

BOBBY. Oh, thank you, Mr. Gunther. I didn’t mind coming. 

MARTIN. I am sure you will get the magic lanteni anyhow. 

BOBBY. Gee, I hope so. Fm going to give shows with it in 
our cellar. Good-bye, Mr. Gunther. 

(martin returns to work as irma looms up in the door- 
waij) 

IRMA. Martin, you will be through soom’^ ^Ve have sauer- 
braten for supper. 

MARTIN. I think I will work a little. I am not very hungry. 

IRMA. Martin, today for dinner you ate nothing, now you 
do not eat supper. 

MARTIN. I want to finish the Ghristmas presents for the 
children. That is all. 

IRMA. Martin, something is worrying you. Won't you tell 
me? 
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(usA and karl, now six and four, come running in from 
the rear room in their night clothes) 

THE CHILDREN. Good night, papa. Good night, papa. 

MARTIN. Good night, Kinder. 

LISA. Papa, we have been very good all day. 

KARL. For mama, and for papa, and for Santa Claus. 

MARTIN (laughing). A little bit more for Santa Claus, I 
imagine. 

KARL (having discovered an unfinished toy train on the 
work bench). Papa, papa! Look what I found! 

MARTIN. Tst, tst! It is nothing. Something I am making for 
a railroad man. 

LISA. Let me see it. 

MARTIN. No, no, darling. It is not for you. 

IRMA. Come, come. Good nights are over. . . . Anna! 
(She is calling to a young servant girl, visible in the 
next room) Anna, take please the children. I come soon. 

ANNA. Komm, Lisa. Komm, Karl. Vergesse nicht—der 
Kris Kringle sieht zu. (With more ''Good night, papers"* 
they are gone) 

Martin. That little Karlie is a devil. He finds his Christ¬ 
mas present. 

IRMA (after a pause). Martin, I know what has happened. 
You ha\ e lost Mrs. Brockton’s order. . . . Am I right? 
You have lost Mrs. Brockton’s order. 

MARTIN (finally faces her). It was work for the whole 
winter. There are no more orders like that, Irma. 

IRMA. But what happened, Martin? 

MARTIN. Mrs. Brockton changed her mind. She is buying 
the funiiture in Chicago. 

mMA {slowly). Martin—what will we do? 

MARTIN. We will not star\’e, Inna. I will find work. Per¬ 
haps I even go back and work for Mr. Bennett again, 
till things get better. We will get along. 

IRMA. And we lose the shop, Martin. 
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MARTIN. No, no. Not forever, Irma. We start again when 
things are better. 

(There is a moments silence between them) 

IRMA. Martin. (He looks at her) Maybe we should go 
back. 

MARTIN. Back? 

IRMA. Perhaps America is not good for us. 

MARTIN. No, no, Irma. Whatever happens w^e stay in 
America. Why did we come here? We do not want our 
Karl to be used just for an army, like me. Like my 
father. No, Irma, we do not give up. It is worth work¬ 
ing for—these things—for our children and for us, both. 

IRMA (after a pause). You are right, Martin. Sometimes I 
forget. What diflFerence does a little hardship make? 
(She kisses him, tenderly) And now I try to put Karl 
to bed. Believe me, Martin, they would have trouble 
with Karl in an army. 

(He laughs a little. Before mMA can leavey however^ there 
is the tinkle of the shop door, and Winifred Baxter 
enters. She is attired in bloomers, and has obviously left 
her bicycle just outside) 

WINIFRED. Good evening. (The gunthers greet her, cour¬ 
teously) Mr. Gunther, if you don’t mind my saying so, 
you’re a fool. 

MARTIN (chuckling). Perhaps you are right. 

WINIFRED. I have just heard that Mrs. Samuel J. Brockton 
has cancelled a large order because I am one of your 
customers. Is that right? 

MARTIN. She did not exactly mention you by name. Miss 
Baxter. 

WINIFRED. No, she probably said that insufferable suflFra- 
gette. Well, why didn’t you give up my business, which 
amounts to a good dollar and a quarter a year? 

MARTIN (smiling). Maybe I believe in votes for women. 

WINIFRED. No, I think I had it right the first time. You re 
a fool. 
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MARTIN. Maybe. But in a way I am like you, A little bit 
stubborn. I do not like even Mrs. Samuel Brockton to 
tell me who my customers should be. 

WINIFRED. Well, that’s fine if you can afford it, but remem¬ 
ber I’m not exactly popular in this town. I’m considered 
not quite a lady. I’m vhat they call a radical, you know, 
and Mrs. Brockton and a number of other ladies don’t 
approve of that. You’re going to lose another customer 
every time I chain myself to a lamp-post, and you’ll lose 
’em by the dozen week after next, when I go on a 
hunger strike in Senator Fletcher’s bedroom. Don’t let 
that get around yet. . , . So you see, Mr. Gunther, I’m 
a pretty expensive customer. Think vou can afford me? 

MARTIN. Yes, you are a little expensive. Miss Baxter, but 
I cannot help it. This is a free country—no? You have 
the right to chain yourself to lamp-posts; I have the 
right to choose mv customers. No? 

WINIFRED. Oh, yes. Yes. But just this once, Mr. Gunther, 
suppose we cancel my order instead? 

MARHN. Miss Baxter, I took your order first. That is all I 
can sav. 

WINIFRED. I see. . . . Well, Mr. Gunther, you're not only 
a fool, but I’ll go further You’re the kind of a fool I 
like. 

{The bell tinkles again, and samuel j. brockton enters) 

MARTIN. Good evening, Mr. Brockton. 

BROCKTON. Good evening, Gunther, Mrs. Gunther. Good 
evening, Winifred. 

WINIFRED (p/casanf/i/). Good evening, Samuel. . . . Good 
night, \Ir. Gunther. Go right ahead with mv order, 
even if you don’t hear from me, because there’s a good 
chance of mv being in jail. In fact, I’ve already packed 
a bag and sent it over. (And she goes) 

MARTIN. It is nice to see you, Mr. Brockton. Can I do 
something for you? 
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BROCKTON. Well, rd just like to talk to you lor a few nio- 
luents, if I’m not interrupting anything. 

IRMA. If you will excuse me, please . . . tlie children. 
(She goes) 

(There is a pause; brockton looks around, curioHshf) 

MARTIN. You have not seen my shop before, Mr. Brockton, 
have you? 

BROCKTON. No, no. I haven't. It's very nice. . . . Tell me, 
Gunther, did you really throw m\ wife out of \ our shop 
this afternoon? 

MARTIN (astonished). Why, no, Mr. Brockton. Certainly 
not. 

BROCKTON. You're sure? 

MARTIN. Why, yes, Mr. Brockton. Of course Tm sure. 

BROCKTON. Well, why didnT you? 

MARTIN. I beg your pardon? 

BROCKTON. That's what I would have clone in your place. 

MARTIN. Are you joking with me, Mr. Brockton? 

brcx:kton. Not at all. The fact is, Gunther, \ ouVe entitled 
to a medal, but you'll have to be satisfied with just 
getting that furniture order back. 

MARTIN. Mr. Brockton, you mean I have the order again? 

BRcocKTON. That's right 

MARTIN. Oh, Mr. Brockton—Mr. Brockton, that is wonder¬ 
ful. You do not know how much that means to me. It 
means everything. I can keep my sliop. I can keep— 
Oh, Mr. Brockton, how can I thank you? 

BROCKTON. You don’t have to, Gunther. But tell me, did 
you really give up that order because of some silly 
obligation to Miss Baxter? 

MARTIN. That does not matter now. Oh, Mr. Brockton, 
how can I thank you? 

BROCKTON. You did, didn't you? You threw a thousand- 
dollar order away just because— (He shakes his head, 
mystified) —^why did you do it, anyhow? 
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MARTIN. I don’t know, Mr. Brockton. I must do what I 
think is right. Do not misunderstand me—I did not like 
to throw away that order. But if you will forgive my 
saying so, Mrs. Brockton was not fair. Miss Baxter has 
a right to what she thinks, even if that is different from 
what Mrs. Brockton thinks. All mv life, Mr. Brockton, 
my one idea was to come to America. Why? Because 
then no one can tell me what I must do, how I must 
think. 

BROCKTON. I see. Well, it’s brought a good many people to 
this country. My great-grandfather, among them. Only 
he died for just what you’re talking about. 

MARTIN. It is not a bad thing to die for, Mr. Brockton— 
freedom. You only understand what it means when you 
have not had it. 

BROCKTON. Yes, I suppose so. Well, we’ve got a great coun¬ 
try here. Young, and rich, growing all the time. No tell¬ 
ing where it’ll go. 

MARTIN. I am proud to be even a little part of it, Mr. Brock¬ 
ton. 

BROCKTON. Well, we need people like you, too, Gunther. 
... Tell me, have you ever thought of branching out 
a little? 

MARTIN. Well, of course I like to dream. Some day a shop 
twice as big. Maybe a couple of helpers. 

BROCKTON. No, no, I meant more than that. Seems to me 
furniture is one of the everv dav necessities. Lots of little 
towns around here, all of them growing. Every body has 
to have furniture. ... I meant a factor)^ Ever think of 
that? 

MARTIN. A factory, Mr. Brockton! Do vou know how much 
money that would take? 

BROCKTON. Yes, I think I do. But you see, Gunther, banks 
sometimes lend money on promising investments. Seems 
to me you’d be a pretty good investment. Anyway, it’s 
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something to talk about. Drop into the bank some day— 
let’s talk it over. 

MARTIN {considerahlxj stunned). Yes. Yes. I will be— {He 
has to swallow at this point) —I will be ^lad to. 

BROCKTON. Good. Come in right after the hdidays. 

MARTIN. Yes. Yes. 

BROCKTON. My, my! Kind of wonderful to think were start¬ 
ing a new century, isn't it? Nineteen—hundred. Cer¬ 
tainly sounds strange, doesn’t it? Nineteen hundred. 
Well, I guess by the time it’s finished we ll be used to 
it. . . . Merry Christmas! {And with a wave of the 
hand he is gone) 

(GUNTHER, quivering with excitement, can hareh/ await 
the closing of the door. He runs shouting into the room 
at the rear) 

MARTIN. Irma! Irma! What do you think? \\diat do vou 
think? 


{The curtains close) 

{Immediately a factory whistle blows—a single prolonged 
blast) 

{The lights go up on one of the side stages, and a crowd 
of workingmen emerges. Overalls, caps, lunch boxes. 
Without a word, they sit down, open their lunch boxes, 
and begin to eat. Thick meat sandwiches, slabs of pie, 
hunks of cake, apples, bananas. For a full minute not a 
word is said—just good, serious eating) 

(a FOREMAN then comes out and calls for attention) 

THE FOREMAN. Men, can I have vour attention for a min¬ 


ute? {The men turn toward him) WeVe behind with 
that Cleveland order. Mr. Gunther wants to know if 


you’ll work overtime the rest of this week. And Mr. 
Gunther says to tell you that he’ll pay time and a half 
for everything over ten hours. What do you say, men? 
We want to get that order out on time. (There is a mur¬ 
mur of assent from the men. **Oh, sure!* "T*m willing.^ 
**Why not?”) Thanks, men. {He goes) 
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A WORKMAN. I don’t mind. That extra money’ll come in 
handy. 

ANOTHER. I can use it too. You know, I can remember 
when you didn’t get paid at all for overtime. Not so long 
ago, either. 

A THIRD MAN. Hc’s a good boss. First man in this town to 
give you time and a half for overtime. 

A FOURTH. Well, it ain’t so long ago he was at the bench 
himself. 

THE SECOND MAN. Did you See him finish off that chair ves- 
terday? Better than I could have done it. {He is look¬ 
ing at a newspaper) Say, anvbodv want to bet on the 
fight? 

A FIFTH MAN. Sure. Five dollars on Jim Jeffries, even 
money. 

THE SECOND MAN {with a scomful laugh). What do vou 
think you’ve got here? A greenhorn? 

THE FIRST MAN {also reading front a newspaper). What do 
you think of that? 

THE SECOND MAN. What? 

THE FIRST MAN. Those Wright Brothers went up in their 
flying machine again. Stayed up in the air two minutes. 

THE FIFTH MAN. They did? 

THE FIRST MAN. That’s wliat it savs here. 

THE SECOND MAN. I don’t believe it. 

THE FIRST MAN. What do you mean you don’t believe it? 
It's in the newspaper. 

THE SECOND MAN. I doii’t caic if it’s ill fiftv newspapers. 
It's impossible. 

THE THIRD M.AN. Jiiii's riglit. Nobodv can go up in the air 
in a machine and flv. What keeps vou up? 

THE FIRST MAN. I doii’t kiiow wliat kccps VOU up, but I tell 
\ oil here it is in the newspaper. Thev staved up two 
minutes. 

THE THIRD M.AN. Aw, gwaii. It’s like those books my kid’s 
always reading. About ships under the sea. 
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the first man (exasperated). But why would the news¬ 
papers print a thing like this if it wasn’t true? 

the second man. Listen—^it’s impossible and that’s all 
there is to it. Even if I saw them up there I wouldn’t 
believe it. 

THE FIRST man. Oh, I supposc you don’t believe the auto¬ 
mobile, either. 

THE SECOND MAN. That’s different. That’s on the ground. 
It ain’t flying around in the air. 

THE FIRST MAN. All right. What about the electric light? 
Did you believe that when you saw it? 

THE SECOND MAN. Wliat’s that got to do with it? 

THE FIRST MAN. It’s got this to do with it. When you was a 
kid there was no such thing as automobiles and electric 
light, was there? Well, why shouldn’t tliere be a flying 
machine? 

THE SECOND MAN. Because automobiles and electric light is 
possible, and flying machines amt possible. So shut up. 

THE FIRST MAN. Doii’t tell mc to shut up! 

THE SECOND MAN. Then don’t tell 7ne tliat men are flying 
around in the air. 

(''Come on now, hoysF* . . . "Whafs flic difference? 
from the assembled men) 

THE FIRST MAN. Well, nobodv’s going to call me a liar. I 
say that the Wright Brothers stayed up in the air two 
minutes! 

THE SECOND MAN. I say they didn’t! 

(They start to strip off iheir coats, hut immediately the 
other men leap up to stop the fi^^ht, ''Now hold on, 
boys'" "Don't do that." "We don't want any fb^his around 
here." "Hold onto him, Pete." "Come on — f(u^et it. ) 

(For a split second the two men ftlare at each other, un- 
certain whether to go ahead with the fight. In that sec-- 

ond, THE FOREMAN rc-appcars) 

THE FOREMAN. Listen, boys! On account of working over¬ 
time, Mr. Gunther is setting up free beer! Come on! 
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{And they go. Fights and flying machines are forgotten 
as they scramble into the factory) 

{This time the curtains part on a picnic grove on the out- 
skirts of Mapleton. It is filled to overflowing with men^ 
women and children in all kinds of holiday attire. A gay 
and festive scene. On a bandstand the Firemens Band 
is playing away for dear life—above the bandstand a 
huge banner proclaims: 


MAPLETON ANNUAL OUTING 
lULY 4TH, 1908 


(martin GUNTHER and his family are seated at a picnic 
table. The Martin Gunther we now see bears few of the 
marks of the young German immigrant. He is beginning 
to blossom into a successftd American businessman; his 
figure, of course, is a shade more substantial than in the 
early days, and there is about him that air of authority 
and assurance that comes with a little success. As for 
IRMA, the eight or nine intervening years, plus a period 
of prosperity, have also done much to alter her appear¬ 
ance. lisa and karl, now fifteen and thirteen, are at¬ 
tractive youngsters very much in the American mold) 
{Also at the table with the Gunthers is samuel brockton, 
and beside him mrs. brockton, whom we notv see for 
the first tune. Present too are judge hewitt and his wife, 
the DOCTOR and mrs. squires) 

{Portions of the crowd sit at other tables, while the re¬ 
mainder simply swarms all over the place. Children are 
playing diabolo, tag, flying kites; others are being 
handed open bottles of soda pop by doting parents) 

{The band is playing as the curtains open, and a man, 
seemingly in charge of the proceedings, is urging the 
crowd on to sing. The singing is haphuT^rd Imt lusty, 
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and is punctuated by the booming of firecrackers from 
just over the hill. As one song finishes the leader yells 
out the name of the next one^ arid the crowd goes into it. 
The songs are the popular songs of the day—^'Vnv 
Afraid to Go Home in the Dark** ""Because Vm Married 
Now** ""Keep a Little Cosy Corner in Your Hcort for 
Me** ""Down Where the Wurzburger FlowsJ* ""Take Me 
to St. Louis, Louis**) 

(Through the strains of the last song there are shouts of 
'leff!** "‘Hey, Jeff!** ""Get Jeff out there!** ""Come on, 

Jeffn 

(Nothing loath, jeff steps forward—it turns out he is one 
of the band. The crowd greets him with a cheer—he is 
obviously the local Harry Lauder. The music strikes up 
and JEFF plunges into his piece de resistance. ""I Picked 
a Lemon in the Garden of Love**) 

(When it*s over the leader raises his hand for silence) 

THE leader. Wait a minute! Wait a minute! IVe got a little 
surprise for you. Jim McLennon and Eddie Blake have 
worked up a little stunt for this afternoon—you remem¬ 
ber them last Fourth of July, don't you? (The crowd ob- 
viously remembers and yells its approval) Well, here 
they are again. It's a little impersonation act, and you 
ought to be able to guess who they are. . . . All right, 
boys! 

(There is a chord from the hand as jim and eddie run up 
on the platform. Their costumes and make-up are strictly 
home-made, but you gather that it is Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and William Howard Taft that they are supposed 
to look like) 

ROOSEVELT. Hello, Bill! 

TAFT. Hello, Teddy! 

ROOSEVELT. You loiow what this is? The Big Stick! 

TAFT. You know what this is? (He pats his paunch) The 
Big Stomach! 

{laughter and applause) 
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ROOSEVELT. Well, Til get after that corporation, too. Will 
. . . Tell me. Bill, do you think you can fill my shoes 
the White House? 

TAFT. I don’t know, but I’ll certainb^ fill the White Hou: 

( Laughter ) 

ROOSEVELT. Well, tcll me, when you’re President, are y\ 
going to carry out mv policies? 

TAFT. I certainly am. Feet first! 

ROOSEVELT. Bullv for vou! 

{Another chord from the hand, and the act is over) 

(A voice from the crowd: ^Iletj, Jim, when you get bai 
to the White House say hello to Alice for me.” Mo> 
laughter. From a little hoy: '^Papa, can I have the mu 
tache now?'') 

THE LEADER. Now, folks, if vou’ll stop eating that frie 
chicken for a minute, and drink up vour beer, we’re g( 
ing to have a little Fourth of July speech from or 
Mayor, Junius W. McEvoy. 

(Cheers, and mayor mce\t>y is at once up on the pla\ 
form) 

THE mayor. Fellow-citizens: On this glorious Fourth o 
July, the most glorious of all Fourth of Julys, I stanc 
before you as the Mayor of the fair town of Mapleton 
(Applause) The fastest growing little town west of tin 
Mississippi. (For one panicky second he reconsiders 
then quickly covers himself) East— East of the Missis 
sippi. (He takes a fresh hreath) Mapleton is destinec 
to be one of the biggest small towns in Ohio. Watcl 
out, Cleveland! Last week the Town Council voted tc 
repave six blocks of Main Street in the latest asphalt 
pa\'ing, same as thev have right in New York City. 
(More applause) Yesterday four people bought auto¬ 
mobiles and three babies were born! Watch out, Cleve¬ 
land! (Applause again) And just now, not five minutes 
ago, I learned that our esteemed fellow-citizen, Martin 
Gunther, has completed plans to build a new furniture 
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factory, the largest in the county, right here in Maple- 
ton! (Applause and cheers. All eyes go to martin, the 
MAYOR, however, permits him only a brief moment in 
the spotlight, then plunges on) Our population now 
stands at eleven thousand, four hundred and cighty- 
two, and even as I talk to you our birth-rate h rising. 
(And at this point His Honor casts logic to the winds 
and goes right out for votes) And —if I am re-elected in 
the Fall this will be one of the biggest towns in Ohio! 
Watch out, Cleveland! (He sits down to thunderous ap¬ 
plause, as THE LEADER again mounts the rostrum) 

THE LEADER. And now, folks, before I announce the events 
for the afternoon, our beloved principal, Dr. MacFar- 
lane, will aw’ard the school prizes for the tenn just 
ended. 

(dr. macfarlane, an elderly, scholastic-looking gentle- 
man, advances to the platform, memorandum in hand) 

DR. MACFARLANE. It pleases me to report to tlie parents of 
Mapleton that we have had a most successful scholastic 
year, and that the averages in the various grades have 
been very excellent indeed. Next year we hope to do 
even better, particularly since we are assured that the 
new steam heat, which was installed this year, will be 
working, we trust, by next year. And now it is my pleas¬ 
ure to award the year's prizes. (He consults his list) 
Alexander Hewitt. (A boy advances to the platform as 
those present applaud) Winner of the final-term debate, 
‘“Resolved, That the United States Should Finish the 
Panama Canal," . . . Betsy Davis. (Applause) Elocu¬ 
tion. For her recitation of Edwin Markham's “The Man 
with the Hoe." . . . Miriam Squires. Amer¬ 

ican History^ For her essay, “How the Nlonroe Doctrine 
Protects Us.” . . . And finally Karl Gunther. (Ap- 
plause) English Composition. For his composition, 
“Could the San Francisco Earthquake Have Been 
Avoided?” . . . Thank you, one and all. 
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{Applause, and the leader steps forward again) 

THE LEADER. Attention, folks! Were just going to give the 
boys in the band a chance to eat their lunch, and then 
the festivities will go right on. All right, boys. 

(The picknickers drift here and there, hello-ing and chat¬ 
tering away. A little group in bathing suits comes 
through the grove) 

KARL, Papa, don’t forget vou promised to see the ball game 
with me. 

MARTIN. I don’t forget, Karl. 

(Young ALEXANDER HEWITT bounds back) 

ALEX. Lisa! Lisa! IVe got seats right by first base for us, for 
the ball game. 

LISA. All right. I thought you’d forgot, Alex. 

KARL (ihe eternal kid brother). Alex’s got a girl. Lisa’s got 
a fellow! 

USA. Papa, make him stop. Make Karl stop teasing me. 

MARTIN. Karl, behave \'ourself. Stop teasing your sister. 

IRMA (in another group). Are vou quite comfortable, Mrs. 
Brockton? I think one of these camp chairs would be 
more comfortable. 

MRS. BROCKTON. Oh, thank you, Mrs. Gunther. I think I 
will. (She settles herself) 

IRMA. Excuse me, I think I see Anna . . . Anna! Anna! 

MRS. BROCKTON. I hear Anna is leaving you, Mrs. Gunther. 
Too bad. 

IRMA. Yes. She is like one of the family. 

MRS. BROCKTON. You will have a hard time getting another 
girl, Mrs. Gunther, I warn vou. I don’t know what serv¬ 
ants are coming to these davs. I pay my new girl two 
dollars a week and she refuses point-blank to do the 
washing and ironing. 

(anna enters) 

ANNA. Should I make some fresh lemonade, Mrs. Gunther? 

IRMA. No, it’s all right, Anna. Just take the basket. 
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MRS. BROCKTON. Well, Anna, we hear you re getting mar¬ 
ried soon. Is that right? 

anna. Yes, Mrs. Brockton. 

MRS. BROCKTON. My, isn*t that nice? 

anna. I don^t know yet. 

IRMA. Anna is making a very nice marriage, Mrs. Brockton. 
He’s in the Fire Department. 

MRS. HEINRICH. He plavs in the band, too. He was the one 
with the horn. 

MRS. BROCKTON. A fireman! Well! How did you happen to 
meet him? 

ANNA. I went to a fire. 

MRS. SQUIRES. Why, isn’t that romantic! 1 hope you’ll be 
ver\’ happy, Anna. 

ANNA. Thank you, (She goes) 

MRS. HEWITT. Tell me, ^lrs. Gunther— 

(She is interrupted btj a scries of sputterings and explo- 
sions, coming from quite near by. They are climaxed by 
a single explosion louder than the others—then a second 
of complete silence) 

(And then Winifred Baxter enters. Obviously she has had 
something to do with all this noise and confusion, for 
she is dressed for automobiling—and dressed to the 
hilt. She wears a linen duster, right down to her fleets, 
and a hat with an elaborate veil thrown over it. In addi¬ 
tion, she is removing a pair of goggles as she enters) 

WINIFRED. No, that w as not firecrackers, girls. Tliat w^as me 
and mv new automobile. (Turns to look at the car) How 
do vou like her? iFs the newe.st model, riqht from the 
factory. A Pope-Toledo. She can do thirty miles an hour 
if I let her out. Seven horse-pov er. 

MRS. BROCKTON (Stiffly ). I do not believe in scorching along 
the roads. I do not let Mr. Brockton go over fifteen. 

WINIFRED. Might as well use a horse then. Flora . , . Hey, 
you kids, get away from there! (And she is off to pro¬ 
tect her Pope-Toledo) 
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THE EEADER (up OTfi the Stand again). Attention, folks! 
Now, folks, here’s the list of events for this afternoon. 
First, the baseball game. Mapleton Mohawks versus the 
Mesalia Magpies. Eddie Blake pitching for Mapleton. 
(Cheers) Children will please not throw lighted fire¬ 
crackers at the ball players. Right after the ball game, 
the Fat Man’s Peanut Race, followed by the Paper Bag 
Relay. At five o’clock, the Watermelon and Pie-eating 
Contests, right here in the clearing. And at six o’clock 
Professor Alonzo B. Peddigrew, the world’s most famous 
balloonist, will make a balloon ascension from the top 
of Porcupine Hill. And don’t forget, at eight o’clock to¬ 
night, the biggest fireworks display Mapleton has ever 
had, featuring the Last Davs of Pompeii and the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. This gigantic fireworks displav has been 
donated bv a man vou all know. He is one of our most 
public-spirited citizens. He is building a big new factory 
here, and he is helping to put Mapleton, Ohio, on the 
map. I propose we give three cheers to Martin Gunther! 

(Cheers and cries of ^'Speech! Speechr “Come on, Martin 
—stand upr “Yeah, Martinr) 

(martin is embarrassed and uncomfortable, but is forced 
to his feet. “Come on—make a speechr “Speech! 
Speech r) 

MARTIN. I am not a speechmaker. Please! (“Come on—we 
want a sjmechr) \\ hat can I say? Here I am, and it’s 
the Fourtli of Julv. I never knew what the Fourth of 
Julv meant until I came to America, but now I am very 
glad that George Washington and all those other men— 
went across the Delaware— Ach, I cannot make a 
speech. (From the croivd: “Come on! Come onC) No, 
no. I— (He gets a sudden idea) —if you will all join in 
the choms with me, I will sing for you an old German 
song. 

(Cheers of approval, martin gestures to the hand, which 
strikes up “Ach du Lieber Augustine.^ Halfway through 
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the chorus the crowd joins in lustily — n'cnjone is having 
a wonderful time) 

(But something always happens on these occasions. Sud¬ 
denly the sky begins to darken and a strong gust of wind 
sweeps the picnic grove. For a u^hilc martin hravehf ig¬ 
nores the coming storm—he continues to sing lustily. 
But presently hats and pieces of newspaper lu'gin to 
blow through the air, and the crowd begins to scramble 
for shelter, martin still keeps frying, hut presently even 
''Ach du Lieber Augustine^' has to yield to the inevitable 
ending of all Fourth of July picnics. Kvertfone is running 
helter-skelter as the curtains close) 

(As the lights go up on the side stage, a yoting girl of 
about twenty-one, in a ladies' teimis outfit of 1914, 
comes running out, racquet under her arm. She is in a 
state of great girlish excitement, and is followed imme¬ 
diately by four or five girls of the same age. also in ten¬ 
nis togs. These girls, too, are in a state of squeahy, high- 
pitched laughter. They immediately corner the first girl) 

A GIRL. Lisa Gunther, it's true! 

USA. No, no! 

ANOTHER GIRL. It is, too, Lisa, \ ouVe engaged to Alex Hew¬ 
itt! 

LISA. I am not. It isn’t true at all. 

C^ou are so!" . . . ^'Tell us all about it!" . . . ^AVhen 
did you get engaged to him?" . . . "When are you go- 
ing to get married?") 

LISA. Oh, you girls are just terrible. 

A GIRL. Well, it’s all over your face. Anybody would know 
it. 

ANOTHER GIRL. And the wav Alex behaved just now. 

LISA (taking a breath). Now listen, it’s a big secret. 

(A squeal of delight. “Lisa Gunther, how wonderful!" “I 
knew it! I knew it all the time!" “When did it happen? 
Tell us all about it!") 

USA (vastly enjoying it). Now remember, not a soul must 
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know about it. Alex has made me promise not to tell. 
(''We wont tell a soul!” "Come on—tell us!”) Well, 
night before last, I gave him back his fraternity pin. We 
had just had a big fight, and I told him I never wanted 
to see him again. And before I knew what happened, we 
were engaged. But remember, you’re not to tell a soul, 
because Alex made me promise— (Half a dozen boys 
come on, forciblij escorting a very much embarrassed 
youn^ MAN. To make it all clear, they are sinking the 
Wedding March as they propel him forward) Alexander 
Hewitt! You told! 

ALEX. No, I didn’t. I just said— 

LISA. Alex Hewitt! I kept my promise! 

(From the boys, derisively: "He didnt tell, Lisa” "Cer¬ 
tainly not!” "Oh, no!” "Not in a million years!”) 

(A young BOY of about nineteen steps forward and cere¬ 
moniously takes young hewttt by the hand) 

TirE BOY. Mr. Hewitt, as vour future brother-in-law, I feel 
it my dutv to warn vou that mv sister talks in her sleep. 
In fact, that new wing we built on the house— 

LISA. Karl Gunther, vou shut up! 

KARL. Howev er, w hen v^ou’re walking the floor with that 
baby, vou won’t mind it. I trust v ou will name the first 
one Karl, the second one Karla, the third and fourth 
ones— 

LISA. Karl Gunther, I'll— 

(Both she and alex advance with raised tennis racquets; 
KARL runs as they pursue him. Screaming and squeal¬ 
ing. the rest of the crowd rush out after him) 

(The lights go out) 

(The paiiing curtains reveal the veranda of gunther’s 
home on a stnnmcr evening. A comfortable, wide piazza. 
Flotvcring vines, moonlight. Seated in rocking chairs are 

MARTIN, IRMA, WINIFRED, BROCKTON. MARTIN Strikes d 

rnatch and lights his pipe) 

IRMA. I don’t know where the summer has gone to, this 
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year. The end of July already, and so much to do vet. 
Do you realize, Martin—only six weeks till vour daugh¬ 
ter is a married woman? 

MARTIN. Yes, I know. {He chuckles a Utile) 

IRMA. What is it? 

MARTIN. I think KaiTs got a girl, too. Thai girl that’s visit¬ 
ing here from Chicago. A nice little girl, too. 

IRMA. Martin, don’t be crazy. How can Karl ha\’e a girl? 
He’s going to college. 

WINIFRED. I thought that’s what they studied at college. 

IRMA. Karl with a girl. A fine way to be an architect. 

(anna emerges from the house with a pitcher of iced tea 
and cookies) 

ANNA. I made a little iced tea. It’s such a hot night. 

IRMA. Oh, thank you, Anna. That was nice of you. 

WINIFRED. Good evening, Anna. How are ) ou? 

ANNA. Fine, thank you, Mrs. Alexander. How are you? 

WINIFRED. Tm simply elegant, Anna, Init call me Nliss Bax¬ 
ter, I like it better and so does Mr. Alexander, wherever 
he is. 

ANNA. Sure, Miss Baxter. {Suddenly she hears a childish 
squeal somewhere out on the lawn) Tommy, you come 
right inside. I’ve been looking for you . . . Excuse me, 
Mrs. Gunther. (A little boy of five now comes into view 
at the foot of the steps) Look at your suit. Wliere have 
you been? 

TOMMY. I’m an Indian, mama. 

WINIFRED. Why, hello, Tommy. I’d almost forgotten you 
had a son, Anna. . . . How big you’ve grown, Tommy. 

TOMMY. I’m an Indian. 

WTNiFRED. Well, I think it’s time for Indians to go to bed 
now, don’t you? 

ANNA. Come on. Tommy. Excuse me, Mrs. Gunther. Ex¬ 
cuse me taking him in this way. 

ikma {as ANNA and the boy disappear). That’s quite all 
right, Anna . . . Poor Anna. That husband of hers. 
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leaving her with a little boy. She has never even heard 
from him. 

WINIFRED. Yes, that was quite a fire he went to six years 
ago, wasn’t it? 

IRMA. I was so wrong about Anna’s husband. I thought he 
was a nice fellow, but the minute a band came to town, 
off he went with it. You never can tell, I guess. 

WINIFRED. You certainly can’t. God knows I was wrong 
about the one I married. I began to wish a band would 
come along about the second week. 

MARTIN. Maybe you didn’t give it enough chance, Wini¬ 
fred. How long were you married—six months? That 
was hardlv a fair trial. 

j 

WINTERED. Oh, I think it was, Martin. We were just not 
made for each other, that’s all. The things you find out 
after you’re married. How would you like to discover, in 
the middle of your honeymoon, that you had married an 
ardent spiritualist? Every night at ten o’clock he tried 
to get his mother back. No, Martin, I gave it a fair trial 
all right, and here I am. 

mMA. You’ll find somebody else, Winifred. Some nice man 
will come along. 

WINIFRED. No. No, I think I’ll settle down now. I’ve chained 
myself to mv last lamp-post—no offense to Mr. Alex¬ 
ander. I think I’ll just sit back and let vou teach me how 
to knit, Irma. . . . Meanwhile, I’m going to have a 
cigarette. 

IRMA. Winifred, do not smoke on the porch. Do vou mind? 
People pass and see . . . the young people will be com¬ 
ing home. 

WINIFRED. All right. I don’t have to have it. 

IRMA. I’ll tell \ ou what. Come inside—I want to show you 
Lisa’s trousseau an\way. You can smoke in there. 

WINIFRED. All right, Irma. (She rises) 

IRMA (thoughtfully). Lisa’s trousseau. I can’t seem to real¬ 
ize it. And now Karl with a girl. All those years they are 
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a part of you, a part of your life. And then, one day, 
they meet somebody, and in five minutes thev are not 
yours any more. Funny. 

MARTIN. You kno'w, Samuel, if Lisa did not get married 
Irma would not like it either. When a woman is really 
happy, then slie begins to feel sorrv for herself. 

WINIFRED. You leave women alone, Martin Gunther . . . 
Come on, Irma. We ll look at Lisa's trousseau and have 
a wonderful cry together. 

{They go into the house) 

MARTIN. You know, Samuel, if she hadn't got that votesK 
for-women in her head, Winifred Baxter would have 
made a w^onderful wife for some man. 

BROCKTON (thoughtfully). Yes . . . You didn’t know, did 
you, Martin, that way back before Flora, I almost mar¬ 
ried Winifred? 

MARTIN. You don’t tell me. 

BROCKTON (living the years over). Yes. Yes, indeed. (A 
little sound of assent from martin, they sit for a mo¬ 
ment without speaking) Doesn’t seem like four years 
since Flora passed on, does it, Martin? 

MARTIN. No, Is it four years, Samuel? 

BROCKTON. Nearer five. You know, I’d be pretty lost, Mar¬ 
tin, if you hadn’t kind of taken me into tlie family. Lisa 
and Karl seem almost like my cliildren. 

martin. You are one of the familv, Samuel. 

BROCKTON. Well, it’s veiy nice of you to think of me that 
way, Martin. Very nice indeed. 

MARTIN. Samuel, ever) thing that I have in tlie world I owe 
to you. 

BROCKTON. Nonsense, Martin. 

MARTIN. Yes, yes. That day you walked into the shop— 
when first we talked together—that was the beginning 
of everything for me. 

BROCKTON (laughing a little). Your idea of a factory was 
tw’o helpers—remember, Martin? 
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MARTIN. If anyone had ever told me I would some day em¬ 
ploy hundreds of men—it wasn’t so long ago, either. 
Fourteen years. Remember—you said next week we 
start a new century, nineteen hundred. They have been 
a wonderful fourteen years for me . . . America. God 
has been good. 

(There is a silence for a moment) 

BROCKTON ( rises and walks to the end of the porch) . My, 
that wistaria smells lovely, doesn’t it? 

MARTIN. That’s honeysuckle, Sam. You always call it wis¬ 
taria. 

BROCKTON. Honeysuckle. It still smells nice . . . Well, 
Martin, some good years ahead, too, eh? Lisa’s children, 
then Karl’s. Not a bad way to grow old. Like this. Sitting 
and talking, on a nice summer night. Watching the chil¬ 
dren grow up. What more can anyone want? 

MARTIN. I don’t know, Samuel. It seems to me life is very 
good. 

BROCKTON ( looking at his watch ). Ten-thirty. Time for you 
to walk me down to the Square, Martin. (He looks up 
at the house) The ladies are probably too busy to say 
good night. 

MARTIN. Well, I’ll go as far as the cigar store. I must get 
some tobacco, 

(As they come down the steps there is the sound of a 
mandolm near by, and youthful voices singing and 
laughing) 

BROCKTON. Here they are. How they can sit in one of those 
movies on a hot night, I don’t Imow. 

(The young people come along—half a dozen of them, 

USA and alex, karl and a pretty young girl, another 
couple, the boy strumming a mandolin) 

USA. Hello, papa. Hello, Uncle Samuel. 

(From the others: '*Good evening, Mr. Gunther. Good 
evening, Mr, Brockton*) 
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MARTIN (when the greetings are over). Well! How was 
the moving picture, children? 

USA. Oh, great. Mary Miles Minter in a wonderful pic¬ 
ture, and Episode 13 of the "The Clutching Hand.'" 

KARL. Mama still up, pop? 

MARTIN. She’s inside with Miss Baxter. 

K.\RL. Well, they won't mind a little noise. {lie motions to 
the boy with the mandolin, who begins to play again) 

MARTIN (as he and brcx:kton go). There's iced tea and 
cookies on the porch, Lisa. 

LISA. Oh, we re too full of banana splits, papa. 

BROCKTON. Good night, everyone. 

(The youngsters call "‘Good nighf* and settle down on the 
steps. ""You Made Me Love You' is being played on the 
mandolin; karl picks up the last half of the chorus) 

THE MANDOUN player's GIRL. Oil, Hc'len! What are you 
going to wear to the tennis club dance? 

HELEN. Oh, I don’t know whether I’ll be Ikt c, Alice. I may 
have to go back to Chicago before that. 

KARL. Oh, no, you don’t, Chicago can wait—you re com¬ 
ing to the dance with me. 

HELEN. Oh, I want to, Karl. If onlv I don’t ha\'e to go home. 

ALEX. Karl, you’re not going to ha\’e much of a football 
team next year, are vou? With McCutcheoii and Dexter 
both graduating. 

KARL. Well, if the worst comes to the worst I’ll go out for 
the team myself. That’ll settle it. 

LISA. God help Yale. . . . Mv, your shoulder’s uncom¬ 
fortable, Alex. 

KARL. A fine time to find that out. 

("Peg o’ My Heart" is struck up on the mandolin; they all 
sing a little of it haphazardly) 

THE MANDOUN PLAYER (through the wusic). I saw that 
show in New York last year. It was swell. 

LISA (when the music ends). Shall I go in and make some 
fudge? Anybody want some? 
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ALEX. No, no. You stay right where you are. 

KARL. Look, Lm “The Clutching Hand.” (He contorts his 
face and makes a fearsome clutch at the girl hy his side) 

THE GIRL. Karl, stop that. It frightens me. 

KARL. All right—I’m Marv Miles Minter. (He grotvs very 
cuic and makes kissing sounds with his lips. They all 
laugh ) 

LISA. Karl, do }’ou behave that way at college, too? 

KARL. Certainly. (Sings) “When the Midnight Choo-Choo 
Lea\ es for Alabam’. ’ 

(The rest join in. The chorus is sung almost through when 
suddcnhi cuntiier returns, a newspaper in his hand) 

MARTix. Children, children, stop a minute. 

KARL. What’s the matter, pop? 

MARTIN. Something has happened! Something terrible! 

USA. What is it? 

KARL. What’s happened? 

MARTIN. Austria-Ilungarv has declared war on Serbia. 

LISA (relieved). Oh, papa, how you scared me. I thought 
something really was the matter. 

KARL. Let me see. (Reaching for the paper) What’s so 
terrible about fJmf? 

MARTIN. It’s what it might lead to, Karl. It’s wdiat it might 
lead to. ( He looks at the paper again as he goes up the 
steps) I don’t like it. I don’t like it. (He goes into the 
house) 

KARL (calling after him). Don’t vou worry about it, pop. 

. . . Gosh, I tliought something had happened right 
here in Mapleton. 

THE MAxix)LiN PLAYER. “And then he’d row, row, row, way 
up the ri\ er” . . . 

(The mandolinist picks up the tune; so do the other boys 
and girls. Their voices blend in the song as the curtains 
close 

(Immediatehp on the side stage, a brass band marches out, 
playing 'Tipperary.There are crowds behind them. 
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singing, shouting, cheering. They carry banners aloft— 

MAPLETQN WILL DO HER BIT. . . . UNCLE SAM WANTS 
YOU FOR THE ARMY. . . . MAPLETON S VICTORY LOAN 
GOAL: TWO MILLION DOLLARS. . . . OIT' TO LICK THE 
KAISER. . . . BERLIN OR BUST. ... I AM A COLD STAB 


MOTHER. . . . WE ARE NOT TOO PROUD TC) FIGm\ . . , 
MAKE THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMCX:RACV. . . . REMEMBER 
THE LUSITANIA. . . . SAVE PEACH PITS. . . . SAVE ITN 
FOIL. . . . SUGAR WILL WIN THE WAR. . . . LICK A THRIFT 


STAMP AND LICK THE KAISER. . . . DON T WAIT TO BE 
DRAFTED. . . . MAPLETON IS GIVING HER Al.L. . . . HOCK 
THE KAISER. . . . REMEMBER MEATLESS MONDAY. . . . 
MAPLETON EATS LIBERTY CABBAGE) 

{From time to time a speaker addresses the crowd. Some-- 
times it is a soldier who speaks; sometimes a Red Cross 
nurse; sometimes a Gold Star mother; sometimes a Boy 
Scout; sometimes merely a civilian. The speeches, sing¬ 
ing and cheering intermingle, never stopping. You hear 
a fragment of each speech: ''The challenge is to all man¬ 
kind. We are fighting for the rights and liberties of all 
small nations!* . . . "Our beloved President has called 
this a war without hate. We are fighting to make this a 
world safe for democracy.** . . . "This is a war to end 
all wars, to end all tyranny!* . . . "Every time you buy 
a Liberty Bond you are forging a link in the chain of 
freedom!* . . . "My boy gave his life in France, and I 
am proud of it. I have two other sons fighting there 
now, and 1 only wish that I had more.** . . . "Do you 
know where my arm isP lt*s in Belleau Wood. But Tm 
here to tell you that Tm going right hack there, and if 
I have to lose the other one, that*s all right, too.** . . . 
"I have nursed the wounded and dying in the bloody 
trenches of Belgium, and all they asked was that we at 
home should carry on.** . . . "They give their lives—all 
that we ask you to do is buy Liberty Bonds.** . . . "Do 
you want the Huns over here, fight here in Mapleton — 
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holding babies on the ends of swords! If you dont, then 
buy Liberty Bonds*^ . . . *Tresident Wilson is counting 
on each and every one of you to buy Liberty Bonds"’ 
. . . ^'Belgium lies bleeding at the feet of an insatiable 
monster. What are you going to do about it?”) 

(Through the speeches come the cheers and singing of the 
crowd, as the two hands veer from one war song to an- 
other. ''Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie Boy.” . . . "Over 
There” . . . "Keep the Home Fires Burning.” . . . 
"Tipperary ” . . . "Good Morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip.” 
. . . "Long, Long Trail” . . . "Mademoiselle from Ar- 
rnentiercs.” . . . "Pack Up Your Trotddes in Your Old 
Kit Bag) 

(The singing, cheering and yelling reach a frenzied climax. 
Then, as the hand stcings info the rousing strains of 
"Madelon,” the crowd follows, in a paroxysm of tear 
hysteria) 

(The lights dim ) 

(The curtains part on the living room of the Gunther 
home. Present arc martin, irma, lisa, alex, karl, and 
the girl we have seen with him on the veranda — ^helen. 
ALEX is in a captain s uniform. It is obviously a moment 
of tensity—there seems to he electricity in the air. karl 
is pacing nervously up and down the room; martin 
stands rooted, his eyes following K/VRL; irma sits in a 
chair, twisting and untwisfijig her handkerchief) 

KARL (suddenly wheeling on his mother). Mama—mama, 
you ]ia\'e iio right to do tliis to me. I can’t bear to see you 
suffer, but lio\v do \’ou think I feel when I w alk down 
the street, and people yell “Slacker!” after me? How do 
YOU think I feel? 

irma (almost moaning itL I don't care, Karl. I don’t care. 

KARL. What can I say to them? That niY mother doesn’t 
leant me to go? Other mothers haYe sons. We’re no dif¬ 
ferent from anybody else. 

irma. Karl, Karl, I can’t stand anv more. I won’t listen. 
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KARL. But, mama, can't you see— 

MARTIN. Karl, wait! Wait a minute. You must try to under¬ 
stand how your mother feels. 

KARL. I know, papa—I know. Why do you tliink I hax en't 
just gone out and enlisted? Because I do understand. 
But I can’t bear it any more—I can't. We re Germans, 
papa—Germans. Everybody knows it. Wliat do you 
think they’re saying? 

USA. Mama, he’s right. People are saying terrible things. 

ALEX. It's true, Mrs. Gunther. 

IRMA. I don’t care. I don’t care. 

HELEN. Mrs. Gunther, I love Karl too. We’re going to be 
married. But I think he ought to go. I want him to go. 

IRMA. I don’t care. If Karl goes to this war he will be 
shooting at his own flesh and blood. My own brothers 
he may shoot down. My own brothers. T cannot stand it. 
Surely there must be some other way—that Karl should 
not have to go over there and kill his own people. (In 
the distance the sound of a hand is heard—‘Tack Up 
Your Troubles'") I won’t do it. I will ne\’cr say yes. My 
heart cries out against it. I grew^ up with those people. I 
love them. I have their letters—their pictures. IIow can 
I send my son over to shoot them? 

USA. But, mama, we’re at war. That makes things differ¬ 
ent. You’re wrong, mama. You’re wrong. 

IRMA. Wait until you have a son, Lisa. Wait until you and 
Alex have a son. {The door hell rin^^s) Wait until they 
ask you to send him out to shoot down his own people. 
Then you wull know how I feel. 

(The music is swelling. In another moment the parade 
will be passing the door. We hear an excited voice or 
two in the street. **Hock the Kaiser! Hang him to a sour 
apple tree!") 

(anna passes through the room, on the way to the door. 
They all stand tense. No one moves) 
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{The music now reaches a crescendo. More cheers; more 
excited voices) 

(WINIFRED and BROCKTON enter — ^Winifred in the uniform 
of the overseas ambulance corps) 

BROCKTON. Well, here she is, folks. The war’s practically 
over—she leaves tonight. 

WINIFRED. General Pershing said to get right over there. He 
couldn’t do without me another minute. 

MARTIN ( with obvious effort) . Well, well. The soldier girl. 
Let’s take a look at you. 

wiNiFRiT) {whirling around for inspection). How do you 
like it? If this doesn’t win the war I don’t know what 
will. 

MARTIN {still forcing himself to speak). Yes. It looks fine, 
Winifred. Fine. . . . Doesn’t it, Irma? 

IRMA {the words torn from her). Yes. . . . Yes. . . . 

’(crash! a rock comes hurtling through the window. 
Voices are raised outside. ^'How do you like that, you 
dirty slacker?*' '^What's the matter? Are you afraid to 
enlist?" don't want any slackers in this town!") 

(karl, in a white fury, starts for the door, brockton and 
ALEX restrain him) 

brcx:kton {quietly). It’s all right, Karl. Take it easy. 

(karl stands tense for a moment, controlling himself. 
Then, looking neither to left nor right, he turns and 
walks stumblingly into the other room. Helen, pain 
written across her face, follows after him) 

(There is a moment of overpowering silence in the room. 
Then Winifred speaks) 

WINIFRED {her tone low). I have to leave. My train goes in 
twentv minutes. But, Martin, Irma, whatever happens, 
I just want ^'Ou to know that I feel about you the way 
I’ve always felt. {She puts an arm around irma; kisses 
her. She goes to martin and shakes his hand) Auf 
Wiedersehen. 

{There is a low good-bye from lisa and alex) 
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BKOCKTON. ru come right back from the station, Martin. 

(He and Winifred go) 

(There is a second^s pause. Then, sloichj. martin v:alk$ 
over and picks up the rock. He looks at it for a moment; 
puts it down on a table) 

ERMA ( bursting forth ). I don’t care! Let tlion throw rocks! 
It is better than that Karl should kill our people! 

MARTIN (finally facing her). They are not our people, 
Irma. 

IRMA. Martin, what are you saying? 

MARTIN. I have been silent long enough—because 1 knew 
how deeply you felt this. But they are not our people 
any more. 

IRMA. No, no, Martin, I cannot tear these people out of my 
heart, just because now diere is a war, I was born in Ger¬ 
many, Martin. I grew up there. So did you. I love this 
country—yes, but I love Germany too. I cannot lielp 
that. It is deep inside of me. My heart breaks enough 
when I think that these two countries I lo\ e must fight 
each otlier. But that Karl should go over there, a gun in 
his hand, and kill those people I grew up with—that I 
cannot stand. 

MARTIN. Don’t you think that I am tortured too, Irma? 
When I wake in the night and hear you crying beside 
me, don’t you think my heart breaks? I lov e (Germany 
too, Irma. Do you think I can forget tlie little town that 
we were born in? My mother and father, those boys and 
girls we went to school with—they must liave sons now 
too, Irma, like our Karl. Do you think I want him to go 
over and kill those people? 

IRMA. Then for God’s sake, Martin, do not let Karl go! Do 
not let him go. 

MARTIN. No, Irma—Karl must go. This country opened its 
arms to us, reared our children. Everything that we have 
and eveiy^thing that we are, we owe to America. Lisa’s 
baby is an American; the children that Karl will have 
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will be Americans, and I am an American, Irma. And so 
are you! 

IRMA ( hrokenly). No, no! Don’t let him go, Martin. Please! 
Please! 

MARTIN. Irma Liebchen, he must go. This is our country, 
Irma, and I am proud that we have a son to go. We 
cannot divide our allegiance, Irma—we are either Ger¬ 
mans or we are Americans, and I say we are Americans! 
. . . Karl! Karl! 

(iRMA is sohhinp^ convulsively, lisa goes to her) 

(The lights dim) 

(Immediately the ear is assailed hy a cacophony of sound 
—factory whistles, automobile horns, sirens, hells. Every 
imaginable thing that can make a noise seems to be 
making it) 

(For perhaps a quarter of a minute the noise continues at 
its height; then, as the noise lessens a little in volume, 
the lights come up on one of the side stages. A man in 
nightshirt and bathrobe comes running out. He looks 
about him for a second; listens to the din. Then he calls 
back into the house) 

THE MAN. Mary! Come on out here, quick! Come on out! 

(On the opposite side stage a man and a woman come 
running out, also in bathrobe and nightdress) 

THE SECOND MAN (calling ocross to his neighbor). Mr. 
Murchison! Mr. Murchison! What’s the matter? What’s 
going on? 

THE WOMAN. What is it? I never heard such a noise. 

THE FIRST iviAN. The armistice, I guess! It must be the 
armistice! 

THE WOMAN. It’s the aimisticc! . . . Johnny! Ethel! Get 
up! Get up! It’s the armistice! 

(The Woman who had been ealled mary, now rushes out) 

MARY. What is it, Jim? Is it the armistice? 

niE FIRST MAN. Can’t be anything else! Listen to that 
noise! 
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MARY. Thank God! . . . Harry! Grandma! Amv! 

(On the second stage johnny, ethel and tom now appear. 
One of them is beating a frying pan with a big spoon; 
ETHEL wears a lampshade over her head and has the 
bedclothes trailing behind her. They parade around 
singing ‘"Well Hang the Kaiser to a Sour Apple lyee'^) 
(In the middle of this, on the first stage. iLumv, grandma 
and AMY emerge. One wears a saucepan on he^' head; 
GRANDMA is doing a jig. They start fo ^ing "Good Morn- 
mg, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zipf* parading as they do so) 
(Through the singing and the mock-parading ihetj call 
across to one another. "Isnt it wondciftd? The wars 
overr ‘"Yes, the hoys tvill he coining home soonr ‘"This 
is the biggest day Mopleton has ever hadT "Lefs get 
dressed and go down to the Scpiare—therell he big do- 
ingsr “Dressed nothing—lefs go down the way we 
are! ) 

(Again they go into a frenzy of singing and parading. The 
factory whistles and sirens reach a crescendo) 

(The lights dun) 

(Again the curtains open on the Square. Naturally the 
Square of 1918 is a far cry from the Square of 1896 — 
chain stores have replaced both Mr. Mercer and the 
grocery store, a motion picture theatre note stands 
where Olsen dr Olsen had sold harness and buggies, and 
an ice cream emporium now occupies the spot where 
Mr. Murphij s saloon had stood) 

(Flags, hunting and banners gaily bedeck the buildings. 


WELCOME HOME, MAPLETON HETK)ES. . . . W’E WELCOME 
OVT\ BOYS. . . . MAPLETON HELPED W JN THE AH. . . . 
W.\R HEROES, THE TOWN IS YOITRS. . . . MAPLFTrOX SUR¬ 


RENDERS TO THE A.E.F. . . . WELCX)ME, SOLDIER BOYS) 

(The Square is almost deserted—just a few people are 
hurrying through. But the few who are visible arc ex¬ 
cited, happy. One kid calls to another: "Come on, Hank 
— we*re late.'' “Vm coming." They rush off. . . . Then 
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two men. rains almost in, isnt it?"^ ^‘Yes, it is!" "Say, 1 
went to see them arrive!" . . . Then a man and woman. 
The woman speaks: ‘T cant believe it, Jim! Harry s com¬ 
ing home! Harrifs coming home!” “Aint it wonderful, 
mother?” . . . Two more kids. ‘‘Vm going to march 
with the soldiers.” ""Me, too. My uncle promised me a 
helmet”) 

(Now, out of the church, come the gunthers. martin and 
IRMA, lisa and alex, Helen. The deep mourning worn 
by the women tells its own story. With them, as they 
come out, are brockton and Winifred Baxter, irma is 
weeping softly; lisa and Helen are dry-eyed now, but 
they too have been weeping) 

USA. Come, Mother. Come home with us for a little while. 
(irma shakes her head, unable to speak) 

HELEN, ril take Mother home. . . . Come, Mother. Well 
give Baby his dinner together—just you and I. {She 
moves on with mrs. gunther. lisa and alex follow) 
martin (slowly surveying the Square). Soldier heroes. 
... I hope it was not all a waste. I hope he did not die 
for nothing. . . . You are coming home with us, aren’t 
you, Winifred? And you, Samuel. You can make Irma 
forget a little, maybe. 

WINIFRED. Yes, Martin. 

IRMA (as martin joins her). Perhaps it is not all a loss, 
Martin. Maybe the world learns a little bit from all this. 
Ma)'be when Karl’s son is a man, he finds a better world 
than Karl knew. 

MARTIN. Karl's son. Karl will live for us again, Irma, in his 
son. 

(In the distance, softly at first, we hear a military band 
playing *‘Oter There,” accompanied by the sound of 
people cheering) 

IRMA. They are home, Martin. 

MARTIN (putting an arm around her). Yes, Liebchen, they 
are home. 
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[Now the first urchins come running into the Square. 

'they're coming! The soldiers are corningr) 

[The music swells; the cheers of the crowd arc nearn. In 
another second the crowd sweeps into the Square, i/elU 
ing, excited, seeking vantage points. In a moment every 
available spot is filled—roofs are occupied, faces appear 
at upper windows) 

{Then come the soldier boys—bond ahead of them, 
marching proudly and with smiles on their faces, they 
swing into the Square. Flowers arc tossed at their feet; 
kisses blown; children dodge excitedly in and out among 
the paraders; parents call out the names of their loved 
ones) 

( Then, at the command of an officer, the procession comes 
to a halt. Through the cheers we hear the shouted com¬ 
mand: '"Halt! Break ranksF) 

(Now the excitement knows no bounds. The boys rush 
into the arms of their mothers, fathers, sweethearts. 
Tears, laughter, more cheering) 

(martin and irma, his arm around her, stand and watch) 

Curtain 



ACT TWO 

The terrace of the Mapleton Country Club. 

The year is 1927. 

The regular Saturday-night dance is in full progress. The 
terrace is filled with couples in evening dress, dancing 
away to the strains of an unseen orchestra, and through 
the open French windows we see still more couples 
whirling. The dance tune is the popular song hit of the 
day, *'Ramona7' 

The orchestra comes to the end of the song—there is that 
smattering of applause from the dancers. Then, as the 
dancers start to drift away, a voice, obviously from a 
loud speaker in the ballroom, stops them. 

THE VOICE. Station KDKA, Pittsburgh. Station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. (An excited murmur from the crowd. '"Lis¬ 
ten, everybody! Listen!^') Here is the latest news on the 
sensational New York-to-Paris flight of Charles Lind¬ 
bergh. This \'oung American, who startled the world 
vesterdav bv^ taking off alone in his plane, the Spirit of 
St. Louis, has still not been sighted over Europe. An 
immense crowd is waiting at Le Bourget Field in Paris 
to gi^ e him the greatest welcome of all time, when and 
if he arrixTS, and all over America tonight his fellow 
countrvmen are wishing Charles Lindbergh Godspeed 
and a happx* landing. Station KDKA will keep you ad¬ 
vised. 

(We hear excited fragments of conversation as the dancers 
return to the ballroom. ' Boy, think of that! Flying over 
the Atlantic Ocean, all by himselfr "You know, he looks 
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so young. He looks just like a boby** . , . **Do you real- 
ize what it means, if he gets over there? New York to 
Paris—imagine thatr "*Gosh, what Vd give to he in 
Paris tonight! Can you imagine that place, if he gets 
therer . . . ''Gee, I hope he makes it. Wouldn't it he 
terrible if he didnH make it?"* "Well, Pve got a hunch he 
is going to make it.'^ ... '7 think he's got the cutest 
face. I love the way he looks."' "Yeh. hut that's not going 
to get him to Paris") 

{As the last of the dancers disappears Winifred Baxter 
and JUDGE HEWITT come out onto the terrace) 

JUDGE HEWITT. A Very daring exploit. Very daring indeed. 
What is the young man s name again? 

'WINIFRED. Lindbergh. Charles Lindbergh. 

JUDGE HEWITT. Oh, yes . . . Wonderful times weVe living 
in, aren’t we, Winifred? 

(mrs. HEWITT appears) 

MRS. HEWITT. Oh, there you are, Charles. The Doctor and 
Mrs. Squires want to know if you’ll play liridge. 

JUDGE HE'wiTT. Well, I might play a rublxT or two. Would 
you excuse me, Winifred? 

WINIFRED. Whv, certainlv, Judge. Go right ahead. 

JUDGE HEWiTi'. Now remember, Dorothy, 1 will only play 
auction, and not that new-fashioned contract bridge. 
I don’t like it. 

{The HEWITTS go into the clubhouse, wintered lights a 
cigarette, takes a puff or two. anna, the major-domo 
of the Gunther household, comes up onto the terrace. 
She is wearing her Sunday best) 

anna. Oh, excuse me. Good evening. Miss Baxter. 

WTNiFRED (mildly surprised). Why, good evening, Anna. 

ANNA (looking about her). My, it’s nice—the country 
club. I’ve never been here before. 

WINIFRED. I suppose youVe come to hear Tommy play in 
the orchestra, eh, Anna? 

ANNA. Yes. Mr. and Mrs. Gunther said I should come 
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tonight and hear him. I can’t believe he’s grown up 
already. My little Tommy. 

WINIFRED. He’s a nice boy, Anna. And he seems to play 
very well. 

ANNA. I guess he got it from his father, with that horn. 
(She indicates her idea of a slide trombone) Thank 
God that’s all he did get from his father. Yes, Tommy’s 
a good boy. You know, Miss Baxter, last week he made 
forty dollars and he gets ten dollars just for playing here 
tonight. ... Tell me, Miss Baxter, is there any news 
yet about that fellow that’s flying over the ocean? 

WINIFRED. Not yet, Anna, but they seem to think he’s 
going to make it. 

ANNA. My, I bet you his mother is proud tonight, too. . . . 
Oh, good evening. Miss Lisa. Mr. Alex. ( She goes in) 

(Through the windows have come Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hewitt—in other words, lisa and her husband. 
They murmur a ‘'Good evening' to anna) 

LISA. Winifred, you must come and take a look. Mother 
and Father are dancing. 

WINIFRED. Lisa, you don’t mean it? Martin and Irma? (As 
she looks in) Why, so they are. Well, it’s the first time 
a schottische has ever been danced to “Yes, Sir, She’s 
My Baby.” 

ALEX (lighting a cigar). Ah, me! I’m afraid I ate too much 
dinner. 

USA. You certainly did, Alex. And you’d better watch your¬ 
self—vou’re getting a tummy. 

(SAMUEL BROCKTON comes through the windows) 

BRCXTCTON. Who*s getting a tummy? 

ALEX. I’m afraid it’s me, Mr. Brockton. And I don’t know 
what I can do about it, either. 

BRCXTCTON. The trouble is you don’t get enough exercise. 

ALEX. You may be right. But as Mr. Coolidge put it last 
week, “I do not choose to run.” 

(There is a little laugh) 
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ROCKTON {a^ the music changes). Ah! ‘'Bamev Google." 
{He offers his arm to wtnifred, elaboratehf) I have 
saved it for you. 

viNiFRED (taking his arm). Thank \'ou, Mr. Brockton. 
You don’t know" w"hat it means to a woman to have a 
man save ‘'Barney Google" for her. 

[They go in) 

ASA. Alex, you really must go on a diet. You're getting to 
look like one of those captains of industry. 

\LEX. Well, I am, mv dear. After all—vice-president of 
Gunther and Companv ... By the way, did vour 
father tell you the news? We’re opening another branch 
in Cleveland. 

USA. Oh, really? 

(Two little girls, aged about eleven and iivclve, now come 
running up onto the terrace. They are followed by a 
primdooking governess ) 

THE GIRLS. Hello, Mother! Hello, Daddy! 

(lisa a7id ALEX greet them in return) 

THE governess. I must say, madame, that 1 do not approve 
of the children being kept up so late. 

USA (indulgently). Well, it’s just for tonight. Miss Price. 
Their grandfather insisted that they be allowed to stay 
up on such an occasion. 

THE GIRLS. Did he get there yet, Dadd\ ? Did he get to 
Paris? 

ALEX. Not yet, girls. 

THE GIRLS. Well, if he doesn’t get there all night, can we 
stay up all night? 

ALEX. Now, now, girls. 

USA. Where’s Karl? Didn’t Karl come with you? 

THE GIRLS. Yes, there they are. Here he is with Aunt Helen. 

(Young KARL, now a boy of nine, appears on the terrace, 
followed by his mother. Helen, KarVs widow, is now an 
attractive woman just turning thirty) 

KARL. What about Lindy? Did he get there yet? 
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THE GIRLS. No, he didn't get there yet, and we re going to 
stay up all night till he gets there. Grandpa promised. 

(martin and irma appear in the windows) 

MARTIN. Now, what did Grandpa promise? (There are 
cries of "‘Grandpar from the three children, and they 
all rush to him) Hello, there. Don't choke me, children. 
Julia—Mary—Karl. 

HELEN. Karl, don't be so rough with vour grandfather. 

IRMA. It's his own fault, Helen. He spoils them so. 

(There is a great cheer within the clubhouse; we see 
couples scurrying off the dance floor) 

(The children scream ^Tfs Lindy! Ifs LindyH and dash 
in. LISA and alex, Helen, the governess— all follow. 
MARTIN and IRMA Start after them) 

(A couple emerge from the clubhouse, crossing the ter¬ 
race) 

MARTIN. What is it? Is he there? 

THE MAN. No. False alarm. They thought they saw him 
over Paris, but thev didn't. (He goes on his way) 

(karl now dashes out) 

KARL. Oh, gee, I thought he was there, but he isn't . . . 
Grandpa, can I stay up till he gets there? You promised. 

MARTIN. Sssh! Your grandmother is here. Do you want to 
get me in trouble, Karl? 

IRMA. I heard ever\^ word, Martin. 

MARTIN ( in a heavy whisper). Karl, we talk together alone, 
afterwards. 

KARL. Okay, Grandpa, I get it. (With a sly look at his 
grandmother, he goes in) 

MARTIN (chuckling). That little Karl. He is a devil. 

IRMA (fondly). Yes. It is like living over again, Martin, to 
have him with us. He talks just like our Karl used to. 
The same voice he has, Martin. 

MARTIN. Yes, sometimes I think I am back in the shop 
again. I haNe to pinch myself. You know what I did 
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today, Irma? I went into the factory and made him a 
train. I can still make a pretty good train, Irma. 

SMA (gently kissing him). Ah, Martin, God was kind to 
us. He took away our boy. but He gave us little Karl. 

WINIFRED and BROCKTON re-enter through the windows) 

v^NiFRED. No, Samuel, it has nothing to do with voiii 
dancing. It’s just that I may want to walk again some 
day. 

,i.\ETiN. Any news of Lindbergh vet, Samuel? 

mocKTON. Not yet . . . Martin, I am afraid our dancing 
days are over. They don’t play ‘‘The Blue Danube” any 
more. I am afraid the younger generation is always 
going to the dogs, Martin. 

viNiFRED. Say, it wasn’t so long ago that I was the younger 
generation. “Votes for Women”—remember? Shocked 
everybody. Well, that’s all over now. The ladies have 
got their vote. And what was the first thing tliey did 
with it, after all my struggles? They elected Warren G. 
Harding President of the United State's. 

BROCKTON. Well, Winifred, you might ha\ e known some¬ 
thing like that would happen. 

WINIFRED. Yes, I suppose so. You know, the funny part of 
it is, except for a few fools like me, they didn t really 
ivatit the vote. Tliev don’t care now. Just let ’em be 
feminine, and get their man—that’s all they care about. 
Well, you can’t sav I haven’t kept up with the times. 
Yes, sir, I opened up the first beauty shop in Mapleton. 

IRMA. Yes, I thought vou were crazv, Winifred. That 
women should go to a store to get made beautiful, like 
you go to the grocer’s for a pound of coffee^—I thought 
you were crazy. 

WINIFRED. Well, Irma, they do it. Facial, shampoo, henna 
rinse, mud pack, manicure, pedicure, neck massage— 
and they walk out looking just the same. Ah, me! \’otes 
for Women! 
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(anna comes through the windows—all excitement) 
ANNA. Mr. Gunther—Mrs. Gunther—excuse me. Tommy 
is singing with the orchestra. Would you come in and 
listen for a minute? 

IRMA. Tommy is singing? Why, I didn’t know he could 
sing. 

ANNA. Well, it doesn’t sound like singing—they call it 
crooning. But people are listening. 

MARTIN. Gome on, Irma—wc hear this. 

(martin and irma foliate anna into the clubhouse) 
wiNiFREi:) (listening for a moment to tommy’s voice). No, 
it certainly isn’t siiiiiiiw, but I rather like it. 

BROCKTON (looking at her). So the beauty shop’s a big 
success, eh, Winifred? 

WINIFRED. Enormous, Samuel. Funny, isn’t it, that I should 
turn into a big business woman. Well, I had to do some¬ 
thing. I was so—restless, Samuel. You know, the war 
did things to people. To me, an\Eow. 

BROCKTON. Yes, I kiiow what you mean . . . Well, Wini¬ 
fred, are \'oii in the mood for another proposal of mar¬ 
riage? 

WINIFRED. Samuel, dear. You’re very kind . . . ’But I 
wouldn't mind strolling in the moonlight with you. In 
fact. I’d rather like it. 

BROCKTON. Good! Well take a rowboat and go out on the 
lake. What do you say? 

WTNiFRED. All right. I'ye just read “An American Tragedy,” 
so this is your chance. 

(They stroll off toward the lake) 

(One or two couples hurry up onto the terrace and info 
the clubhouse, talking as they go. ‘7 wonder if there's 
any news." “O/i, if he'd landed we'd have heard a yell 
go up" . . . *^WelL he ought to he there now if he's 
ever going to get there." ^*You don't say? Well, you try 
to fly to Paris some time. See how long it fakes you") 
(tommy nelson's song now comes to a crooning conclu- 
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sion^ and there is a hurst of applause, martin then 
emerges from the clubhouse, surrounded by his three 
grandchildren) 

MARTIN. Yes, indeed, children, I can remember when men 
first started to fly. Think of that. When men first started 
to fly. 

MARY. I know, grandpa. The Wright Brothers. 

MARTIN. That’s it, Mary—the Wriglit Brothers. Thev 
stayed up in the air two minutes, and people couldn’t 
believe it. And now here is a young man fl\ang all the 
way across the ocean. 

KARL. Was Lindy a boy just like me, grandpa? 

MARTIN. Yes, I imagine he was, Karl. He grew up in a 
small town, went to school, played games—just like any 
little boy—and now he is going to be a great American. 

ILARL. Maybe I can be a great American some day too, huh, 
grandpa? 

JXTLIA (laughing). You couldn’t fly an airplane. Aunt Helen 
wouldn’t let you. 

KARL. I could so. 

MARTIN. All right—perhaps not airplanes, Karl, but maybe 
you can do something else. Just look at all the little boys 
who came from little towms and became great Amer¬ 
icans. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Edison, Lincoln— 
all the rest of them. Starting with nothing—not even as 
much as you have. But all of them had a spirit inside 
them that made tliem great Americans. That is the im¬ 
portant thing. And now Lindbergh—flying all by him¬ 
self over the ocean. Starting off in the dawn yesterday 
—just waving his hand good-bye. And doing something 
no man has ever done before. Doesn’t that make you 
feel proud, children? Isn’t it a wonderful story? How a 
little boy, a hoy just like millions of other Americans— 

(From within the clubhouse there now comes a cheer of 
tremendous proportions. Then a voice booms out: **He 
did it! He did it! Lindy did it!*") 
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(Out of the clubhouse pour the dancers^ jubilant, excited. 
They cheer, dance, embrace each other, martin and his 
three grandchildren are the nucleus of a gay group of 
celebrants—even martin essays a little dance step. Out 
come IRMA, LISA, ALEX — evcrtjone. And then, after them 
all, the orchestra—gaily playing “Yankee Doodle"") 

(The curtains close on a noisy, happy group) 

(As the lights go up on one of the side stages a political 
speaker is haranguing a street meeting. You are not long 
in doubt as to the nature of the meeting, for pictures of 
Herbert Hoover tower over the gathering, and various 
campaign banners urge you to vote the straight re¬ 
publican TICKirr-VOTE FOR HERBERT HOO\Tr) 

(The crowd is listening attentively as the speaker delivers 
his message) 

THE SPEAKER. \^oters of Mapleton: On Tuesday of next 
week vou will go to the polls to elect the next President 
of the United States. I have only this to say to you. If 
you want prosperity to continue, if \'Ou want good times 
such as you huN C never seen before, vote for Herbert 
Hoover. (Cheers) Herbert Hoover is first and foremost 
a businessman—the great executive. Let’s put a busi¬ 
nessman in the ^\1Iite House, and in Herbert Hoover's 
owm words there will be a chicken in every pot and a 
two-car garage for even* American familv. (Cheers) 
And now to \ou women \*oters let me sax* just this: We 
are reb ing upon the great intelligence of the average 
American woman in this campaign. Mr. Hoox er realizes 
that the American woman is a great force in our political 
life, and if \ou ladies, vou who control the purse strings 
of the nation, and whose \*ote is all-important—if vou 
ladies w ant these happx* times to continue, \’ote for Her¬ 
bert Hoover. (Cheers) \'oters of Mapleton, one final 
WT>rd. If X’oii think vou haxe got prosperitx* now, elect 
Herbert Hoo\ er President of the United States, and this 
country will never forget him. I tliank you. 
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(The crowd disappears as the lights go out) 

(The curtains open once more on the Square — February, 
1933. It is a chill winters day, and the entire atmosphere 
of the scene is one of bleakness and despair, for rent 
and FOR SALE signs are prominent; stores stand empty; 
buildings without tenants. A huge banner is hung be¬ 
tween two buildings) 


GIVE TO THE C.OMMUNITY CHEST 
REMEMBER THE NEEDY 


(The pedestrians that hurry by refect the spirit of the 
times. Harried, forlorn, despair in their eyes. Here and 
there a few threadbare, shivering men are offering 
apples at five cents apiece. Boy Scouts are scattered 
about the Square, contribution boxes in hand, soliciting 
passers-hy ) 

(A man stops another man and draws him to one side) 

THE MAX. Bill! See this? F'irst National Bank closed over 
in Mesalia. 

THE oTHia^ MAX. Let’s see. {He takes the paper) “Failed 
to open this morning.'’ 

THE FIRST MAX. Fidelity Trust closed, too, over in Alliance. 

THE SECOND MAX. Ych. Think Brockton’s hank is all right? 

THE FIRST MAX. I don’t know. I guess so. (He walks on; 
the eyes of the other tnan follow him) 

(A WOMAN comes up to him) 

THE WOMAN. What was that about the bank, mister? 

THE MAX. Huh? Why —nothing, 

THE WOMAN. You Said something about a bank failing. 
What bank? 

THE MAN. I don’t know what you’re talking about. {But 
he heads right for the bank) 
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(S/ie watches hm. T/ien quickly stops another woman) 
THE WOMAN. Myrtle! There s something wrong at the bank. 
Better take our money out. 

(they hurry toward the bank they stop and whisper to 
another woman. The rumor is under way. Like wildfire 
it spreads from one person to another. You see one dash 
for home to get a bankbook; another gathers a little 
knot of people around him, excitedly whispers the news. 
In no time at all a milling crowd has gathered in front 
of the bank. Grimly, a line forms, stretching out into the 
Square) 

(A bank attendant in uniform comes out for one fright¬ 
ened second, darts back in. People come pouring into 
the Square as the word spreads through the town; the 
line lengthens. A low murmur is rising from the crowd) 
(A bank employee, in alpaca coat, rushes out, looks wildly 
about the Square. "Karl! Karl Giintherr He beckons 
frantically to one of the Scouts, karl comes running 
over. "Go get your grandfather, right away! Mr. Brock¬ 
ton wants him!" karl dashes away) 

{Suddenly the line breaks and turns into a mob. With a 
yell they are about to charge the bank doors. A little 
group of police, however, arrive in time to halt them; 
they are pushed hack into line again) 

(Suddenly brocktox comes out of the bank, stands on the 
steps and raises a hand for silence) 

BROCKTON. There is absolutely no reason for this panic. I 
give you m)' word this bank is safe. You have known 
me for }'ears; I know most of you. Please take mv word. 
This bank is absolutely solvent. Your money is safe. 

A VOICE. Well, if it's safe give it to us. Give us our monev! 
(The crowd echoes this) 

BROCKTON. Please! Listen to me! No bank in the world can 
pay eveiy^ depositor in cash. That is not the wav a bank 
is run. But if you will go to your homes— (He is shouted 
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down hy the crowd. He tries to get their attention again, 
but he cannot) 

( Then, through the Square, comes martin gunther, with 
KARL running a few steps ahead of him. martin pushes 
his way to the steps and faces the crowd) 
martin. People! People! Listen to me! Listen to me! (The 
crowd gradually stills; he gains attention) You must 
believe Samuel Brockton when he tells you this bank 
is safe. (A voice from the crowd: '"We want our 
money!”) You will get your money, but you cannot 
have it all at once. (^XUve us our money!”) Listen to 
me! I have money in this bank, just like you. I am not 
drawing it out—not a penny of it. dont care! 

We want our money!”) Listen! Listen! You all know 
Samuel Brockton. He is your friend as well as mine. I 
am going inside here now and sign over to this bank 
everything that I have in the world. My factory—every¬ 
thing! (There is a scoffing roar from the crowd) Please! 
Please! Stop this madness! Stop and tliink this over! 
(The crowd is almost silent, almost convinced) Do you 
hear me! Do you understand what I am saying! I am 
putting everything I have in the world in this bank. (He 
stops, looks into the faces of the crowd. They are still) 
(martin goes into the bank) 

(For a moment the crowd is quiet—almost too quiet. 
With solemn faces, men and women look at each other. 
Then, almost imperceptibly, the line moves—each of 
them is a few precious inches nearer to his goal) 

(Quiet again—and then a hysterical woman can stand it 
no longer. She breaks forth) 

THE woman. I want my money! Pm a widow! It’s all IVe 
got! Whatll I do? \Vhatll I do? It’s all in that bank! I 
want my money! 

A man (as the hysteria spreads). IVe got a sick kid! IVe 
got to send him away or he won’t live! 
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ANOTHER WOMAN (weeping). My money I My money! Oh, 
God! Oh, God! 

THE MAN. What’s the matter with this line? Why isn’t it 
moving? What are they keeping us out here for? I’ve 
got a sick kid! I’ve got to have money or he’ll die! I’ve 
got a sick kid, I tell you! 

THE FIRST woMAxV. What are you going to do? Why doesn’t 
somebody do something? Mv whole life — my whole life 
is in there—all in v inonev! / want my money! 

(The crowd is beyond reason. With another roar it surges 
forward. The police, now two dozen strong, charge into 
it with clubs uplifted. The crowd fights hack; heads are 
cracked, clothes torn. In a second it is no longer a crowd, 
hut an angry mob. The Square is in a state of complete 
riot) 

(The curtains close) 

(In the darkness we hear the voice of franklin d. roose- 
VFLT coming over the microphone) 

PRESIDENT RoosEN'ELT. I am Certain that m\' fellow Amer¬ 
icans expect that on ni\ induction into the Presidency 
I will address them ^^'ith a candor and a decision which 
the present situation ol our Nation impels. This is pre- 
eminentlv the time to speak the truth, the whole truth, 

frankh and boldl\. Nor need we shrink from honestlv 
• . > 

facing conditions in our country todaw This great Na¬ 
tion will endure as it has endured, will re\ i\’e and will 
prosper. . . . Our distress comes from no failure of sub¬ 
stance. W e are stricken b\ no plague of locusts. Com¬ 
pared with the perils winch our forefathers conquered 
because the\' beliex ed and were not afraid, we have 
still much to be thankful for. . . . The money changers 
have fled from their high seats in the temple of our 
civilization. W e may now restore that temple to the 
ancient truths. . . . W> face the arduous days that lie 
before us in the warm courage of national unity. . . . 
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In this dedication of a Nation we humbly ask the bless¬ 
ing of God. May He guide me in the days to come. 

(As the lights come up on the forestage a crowd of WPA 
workers marches out — picks^ shovels, WPA sign. Tired 
men—men who only too plainly arc not accustomed to 
wielding picks and shovels) 

(They pause for a moments rest) 

ONE OF THEM. Where is it we re aeain? 

ANOTHER. Mesalia. Going to fix a road. 

STILL ANOTHER. Yah. Fixing a road over in Mesalia. Tin 
certainly glad I went to college. 

THE FIRST MAN. Well, biiddv, take a look at me. Fm what’s 
left of the most brilliant research cliemist in his class. 

STILL ANOTHER. How about mc? I was voted tlu' man most 
likely to succeed. 

AN OLDEi^ MAN. Well, fcllows, wcVc catiiig, anyway, and 
that’s something. We were starving before. 

(Suddenly a foreman appears—blows his whistle for 
attention) 

THE foreman. He\, men! Your checks ar(‘ here'. 

(Picks and shovels clatter to the ground as the men go 
for their pay) 

(At the same time a boy and a girl stroll out from the 
opposite side. Nothing unusual about them—just an 
average American boy and girl. But they are dispiritedy 
dejected. If is the boy who breaks the silence) 

THE BOY. IIow about another bus ride? This is a big night, 
Ruth. IVe got a whole dollar to spend. 

THE GIRL. Karl! Karl Gunther! Why must vou be so bitter? 
What can you do? That’s the way things an, (She 
looks at the boy beside her. karl is now a boy 

of twenty-one) 

KAi\L. Yes, that’s the way things are, all right. 

Rcmi. But it’s that way for evervbodv. We’re not alone, 
Karl. 
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KARL. Listen, Ruth, what's the use of kidding ourselves? 
Here I am—twenty-one years old. iVe never had a job 
in my life—never had a job. IVe been trying for three 
years, but I can't get one. 

Rtmi. I know, Karl, but it doesn’t help being so bitter. 

KARL. What am I supposed to do—laugh? All right, I’ve 
got a home. A place to go and sleep nights, and listen 
to m)' grandfather tell me what a wonderful country 
this is. Still a wonderful country. Took everything he 
had. Ilis business—monev. Lost it all in a day that time 
the bank went under. But it’s still a wonderful country. 
What’s so wonderful about it. I’d like to know? 

RUTH. But—but it’s our countn , Karl. You wouldn’t want 
to be anywhere eLsc\ w ould you? 

KARL. I don’t know’. There must be some place where a 
fellow’s got a chance, where the cards aren’t stacked 
against you right from the beginning. 

RUTH. Darling, don’t let it spoil everything for us. 

KARi.. Oh, sure not—it’ll be fine. In a couple of years things 
will be even worse, so w e can get married and go right 
on relief. 

RUTH. Karl, Karl, w hat can I do with )’ou? 

KARL. I'm sorry, Ruth. I don’t give vou much fun, do I? 
Wh\’ don't you get some rich guy that can take care of 
you? 

{The girl, hurt, utters on involuntary *'Karir) 

{At the same time two young men stroll into the scene. 
A bit too haphazardly, perhaps—you sense that their 
apparently aimless entrance must have more behind it 
than meets the eye) 

{One of them greets kakl and bvth. "*Hello, Karl. Hello, 
Riitir) 

KARL. Hello, Ed. How^ are you? 

ED. Oh, I’m pretty good. How' about you? 

KARL {not meeting his eye). I’m all right. 

ED. How so you mean all right? Have you got a job yet? 
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KARL (a monienfs pause). No. 

ED. Well, there’s plenty more like you. 

KARL. Yah, I suppose so. 

ED (faking a pamphlet out of his pocket). Karl, look this 
over when you have a minute. It's sort of what I was 
telling you about the other day. 

KARL (taking it). What’s it about? 

ED (carelessly). Oh, just read it. So long. 

KARL (as ED strolls away, his satellite jollowing). So long. 
(His eyes go to the pamphlet^ so do ruth's. For a mo- 
ment there is silence as they both read) 

Bvm (reaching for it). Karl, don’t read that. 

KARL (snatching it away). No, I want to read it. 

RUTH. But it’s vicious, that stuff. Do you want the same 
kind of thing here that they have in German)*? 

KARL (as he puts the pamphlet in his pocket ). Well, what 
are we going to do? 

RUTH. Karl, we ll solve our problems in our own way. We 
don’t need those ideas. 

KARL. I’m not so sure about that. I only know I m sick of 
waiting around. 

(Before the girl can answer the WPA workers start re¬ 
turning, pocketing checks as they come) 

A WPA MAN ( quite grand about it) . You know, by the time 
I open the Palm Beach house and take the yacht out, 
there’s hardly anvthing left. 

ANOTHER. Me neither. I think I may sell my boat—the lie 
de France. 

ANOTHER (stooping for his shovel). Come on, fellows— 
pick 'em up. Let’s get over to Mesalia. 

(And they are on their way) 

(karl follows them with his eyes as they go) 

KARL (bursting forth as the l^ man disappears). Well, 
I can always do that, anyway. How about it, Ruth? If I 
can get on the WPA, will you marry me? 
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RUTH {with spirit), Yes\ Yes, Karl, I would. Thats the 
way I feel about it! 

KARL (violently). Well, I don’t! . . . Come on—Fll treat 
you to a Coca-Cola. Well make a great big night of it. 

(They go on their way) 

(The curtains part once more on the home of martin 
GUNTHER. It is a fcstive occasion. In the center of the 
room a great hell of flotvcrs is suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing, and over the archway pink carnations spell out the 
words: golden wedding. Flowers everywhere; garlands 
of smilax) 

(Present for the occasion are all of martin’s and irma’s 
friends and family, sami el brockton, Winifred Bax¬ 
ter, juix^E and mbs. hewitt, dr. and mrs. squires, 
CLARA and otto iiEiNRini, ANNA. And, of course, lisa 
and ALEX, HEXEN, martin's two granddaughters, now 
grown info lovely young ladies, and karl, his grandson, 
now a hoy of twenty-one. There are, also, various towns¬ 
folk—the room is filled to ovajlowing, all dressed in 
their very hest) 

(Under the wedding hell a minister stands waiting, 
prayer hook in hand, lisa, who has been hovering 
about making s'^tire that everything is in readiness, now 
goes to the double doors and opens them on inch or 
two—peers in. She whispers: “A// readyT then turns 
hack and gives a signal to a waiting pianist and violinist) 

(Then, to the strains of the AVedding March"’ the doors 
open and martin a)id irma walk in together, her arm 
i)i his. IRMA, for the occasion, has donned the wedding 
veil that sJie was married in. martin walks erect and 
staheart beside her: his white hair and dignified hearing 
give him great distinction^ 

(They take their places before the clergyman) 

the minister. Martin and Irma Gunther, on this the 
fiftieth anniversary of your wedding da\, I give you 
the blessing of God. You have shared together both 
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the joys and sorrows of the years, and because vou have 
shared them together each joy has been a grt\iter joy, 
each sorrow a lesser sorrow. Now, together, vou stand 
before me trulv as one, and may it please God to con¬ 
tinue His blessings in the vears to come. (He opens 
the prai/er hook and reads aloud) ‘‘Set me as a seal upon 
thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm; for lo\’e is strong 
as death. Manv waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it.” (lie closes the book) My blessings 
upon thee, Martin and Inna Gunther. 

(martix takes irma in his arms and tenderly kisses her 
—the guests apphud) 

(Through the doors now come two men carrying a large 
satin-lined case, in which reposes a gold fray. As they 
bring it forward Samuel brockton steps out of the 
erowd and addresses martin and irma) 

BROCKTON. Martin—Irma—your friends have asked me to 
present to vou this token of their affection. On it you 
will find inscribed the names of all those who love you 
and hold you dear. But I want to do more than just 
present this gift. I would like to tell you, Martin, and 
you, Irma, how much you mean to your friends, how 
much you mean to me, I remember the day you first 
brought Irma to Mapleton, Martin. Your pride as you 
introduced me to her. I remember that day I first 
walked into your little shop, and found there a man so 
simple—and \'et with principle and honor. I saw you 
prosper, I saw your children grow, I saw you lose one 
that you held very dear. Through it all you remained 
those two simple people. I saw you grow rich, and 
then, one day, in a moment of crisis, I saw you stand 
on the steps of my bank and give everything that you 
had in the world in a valiant effort to save a friend. I 
saw you start again with nothing, Martin—your money 
gone, your factory gone. You may again have factories, 
Martin—it may very well be—but what you have to- 
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night is a rare possession for any man. Irma beside you, 
Lisa, your grandchildren, your friends. Martin—Irma 
—I am proud to have known you. (He kisses irma; 
shakes hands with martin. The crowd surrounds mar¬ 
tin and IRMA— congratulations, kisses, tears) 

(In the midst of this anna gets up on a chair and struggles 
for the attention of the crowd) 

ANNA. Please! Please! Everybody! Listen, everybody! 
{Finally they are (jiiiet) Mr. Gunther, Mrs. Gunther— 
I have a surprise for )oii. Somebody turn on the radio, 
quick! WLW. Karl, quick! Turn on the radio or itll be 
too late. What time is it? 

KARL. Ten minutes to ten. 

ANNA. That’s just right. Listen, everybody—listen. 

(A radio orchestra is just finishing the last strains of a 
popular tune) 

THE RADIO. You have been listening to Tommy Nelson and 
his Troubadours, coininc[ to vou direct from the Rain- 
bow Room, Radio City, New York. 

IRMA. Anna’s Tommy! 

THE RADIO. This is Tominv’ Nelson’s last week at the Rain¬ 
bow Room, folks, before going to Hollywood to begin 
his new starring contract at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
And now here is Tonunv Nelson himself. 

THE VOICE OF TOMMY NELSON. Good evening, folks. This 
is Toniinv Nelson speaking. Before we continue I would 
like to send a special greeting to two friends of mine 
back in m\' home town—to ^Ir. and Mrs. Martin Gun¬ 
ther, of NIapleton, Ohio. I wish I could be with you 
tonight, Mr. and Mrs. Gunther, to help celebrate your 
golden wedding, but I’m thinking of you, and I want 
to sing a little song especiallv for you. 

(The orchestra picks up and tommy nelson sings —“Puf 
On Your Old Gray Bonnef) 

‘Tut on your old gray bonnet, 

With the blue ribbons on it, 
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And we’ll hitch old Dobbin to the shay. 

Through the fields of clover 
We will drive to Dover, 

On our golden wedding day.” 

TOMMY NELSON s VOICE AGAIN. I ni blowiug a kiss to you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gunther. Good night. 

(Everyone burbles with excitement and appreciation. 
ANNA is congratulated on all sides—she beams' with 
pleasure, martin and irma come io her) 

IRMA (throwing her arms around her). Anna! Annal 
What a wonderful surprise! How lo\ cly of )'ou! 

MARTIN. It was wonderful, Anna. Thank you very much. 

anna. My goodness, I was so afraid Mr. Brockton would 
go on talking, I nearly died. 

LISA (clapping her hands for attention), Come on, every¬ 
body! Supper! Supper is serv^ed! Everybody in the din¬ 
ing room! Supper! 

(The voices pick up—everybody is talking at once as 
they stream into the dining room) 

JUDGE HEWITT (taking anna’s arm). Anna, that was very 
nice. Very nice indeed. What a wonderful success your 
son has made! 

anna. Yes, think of it. From blowing a horn comes ten 
thousand dollars a week. 

(They go into the dining room) 

(Now martins and irma’s grandchildren cluster about 
them) 

MARY. Grandpa, Grandma— it was wonderful! 

JULIA. I kept wishing I could marry Grandpa myself. 

KARL. Grandpa, Grandma—my congratulations. 

martin and IRMA. Thank you, Karl. Thank you, children. 

ALEX. Well, folks, Tve been your son-in-law for a good 
many years now, but I still like it. That’s all I can say. 
Congratulations. 

martin. Thank you, Alex. Thank you very much. 

HELEN. And now—may I offer my congratulations? 
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IRMA {as she kisses her). Helen, darling. 

MARTIN. Thank you, Helen. 

HELEN ( choked up). I didn't even have a—first wedding 
anniversary, did I? 

IRMA. Helen, dear. 

KARL. Mother! Mother—don’t. 

(lisa emerges from the dining room) 

LISA. Come on—what are you people doing out here? 
Were waiting for you. 

THE GIRLS. We’re coming. Mother. Come on. Dad. 

ALEX. I’m ready. I’ve just discovered I’m hungry. 

KARL. Come on, Mother. 

(maritn stops BROCKTON OS he and Winifred are about 
to follow the others) 

martin. Samuel, that was a wonderful speech you made. 
A wonderful spcecli. 

BROCKTON. I only said what I felt, Martin. 

IRMA. Winifred, I ne\’er would have believed it. I saw you 
crying. 

winifrf:d. Nonsense, Inna. My orchids hit me in the eye. 

(She takes br(kivTons arm and goes) 

martin {stopping irma). Inna Liebchen, wait a minute. 
(She turns and faces him) Can \ou believe it? We have 
been married fift\' \’ears? 

IRMA. No, Martin. I cannot believe it. To me it seems just 
a little while. 

martin. Me too, Inna. 

IRMA. I remember so well—that day you came to my 
father’s house and told him your prospects—and that 
you wanted to marr\’ me. 

martin. Yah . . . Yah . . . 

IRMA. I listened outside m\' father’s door—I can see my¬ 
self now. And then I went upstairs and waited for you 
to propose. Two days I waited, Martin. 

MARTIN. It took me two days to get up my courage. 
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IRMA. It seems such a little while ago, Martin. And now 
it is fifty years. 

MARTIN (nods). Tell me, Liebchen, would you do it over 
again? 

IRMA. You know I would, Martin. 

(They kiss) 

(From the dining room come cries of ^^Mariin! Irma! Come 
on! Where are yon?") 

MARTIN. WeYe coming. 

(They go into the dining room. A great cheer greets them, 
then voices are lifted once more in the 'Wedding 
March'' A hurst of laughter, another cheer. Ihe clink 
of glasses lifted in a toast) 

(The door hell rings. A maid, in cap and apron, comes 
through the room and goes to ihe outside door. Can 
I speak to Karl Gunther?" 'Why, yes. fust step in a 
minute—Til tell him") 

(A young man of about thirty slouches into the room. It 
is the same youth tee have seen in the preceding scene 
—the young man of the pamphlet) 

THE MAID. Ill try to get him for you, but—there .s a party 
going on. (She goes into the other room. Ihe young 
man peers in, curiously. A snatch of svmg floats out. 
Then comes karl. lie stops short as he sees his visitor 
—his manner changes. He closes the doors behind him) 

KARL. Hello, Ed. 

ED. What’s going on? 

KARL. Why, it’s—an anniversary. 

ED. Oh! . . . Well, von don’t have to stay for it, do you? 

K.\RL. Whv, ves, I do. It’s my grandparents—golden wed- 
ding. 

ED. Well, vou can break away, can’t you? 

KARL. It’d be kind of tough. What’s up? 

ED. You know — it’s the big meeting. Initiation. And Kam- 
erling’s going to speak. He just got back. 
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KARL. Well, maybe I can get there later. 

ED {getting a little nasty). Listen, Karl. Were not playing 
around with dolls, you know. Kamerling’s an important 
man, and you ought to hear him. He’s been over there 
for three months. This is an important meeting, and— 
(He stops abruptly as samuel brockton comes through 
the doors) 

BROCKTON. Oh, excuse me. Did you see my cigar case 
around any place? (He looks for it, a shade too elabo¬ 
rately) No, I guess it isn’t here. (He stands there, his 
eyes on karl’s visitor) 

KARL {his hand forced). Ah—this is Mr. Edward Lorenz. 
Mr. Brockton. 

BRCKacTON. How do } ()u do. Mr. Lorenz. 

ED. How do you do. . . . Well, I’ll—see you later, Karl. 
Good-bye. {And he is gone) 

{There is an uncomfortable second for karl; then he pulls 
himself together and starts back to the dining room) 

BROCKTON {carelessly). Oh, Karl. 

KARL {stopping). Yes? 

BRCXTKTON. You Weren’t b\' any chance thinking of going 
to that meeting tonight, were you? 

KARL. What meeting? 

br(x:kton. The meeting that man Lorenz wants you to 
go to. 

KARL. What if I am? 

BROCKTON. Karl, I know all about Mr. Lorenz, and all 
about that man that’s speaking there tonight. 

KARL {sulkily). Why don’t you let me tend to my own 
affairs, Mr. Brockton? 

BROCKTON {looking at him). Karl, does your grandfather 
know about this? 

KARL. No, and I don’t care if he does. 

BROCKTON {going to the doors). Martin! Martin, come here 
for a minute, will you? {He closes the doors again, goes 
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back to karl) I don’t think you realize what youVe 
doing, Karl, 

(martin emerges from the dining room) 

martin. What is it, Samuel? 

BROCKTON. Close the door, Martin. 

(martin does so, puzzled) 

martin. What’s the matter, Samuel? What is all this? 

BROCKTON. Martin, I wouldn’t talk to you about this to¬ 
night if I didn't feel it necessary. 

M.^RTiN. Why, Samuel, what is it? 

BROCKTON. Martin, you know what has been going on 
lately here in Mapleton. Well, Karl is going to one of 
those meetings tonight. 

martin. Karl, is this true? 

KARL. I’m going to a meeting, if that’s what you mean. 

martin. The land of meeting that Mr. Brockton says? 

KARL (turning on him). You’ve no right to stop me. How 
do you know—how does he know—what it’s like for me? 
For millions like me. You’re living in the past—the 
world’s moving. You don’t know what’s going on. We’ve 
got different problems now. And the same old system 
can’t meet them any longer. 

BROCKTON. You SCO what’s happening, Martin. No place is 
safe from it, even America. 

KARL. Go ahead—wave the flag. Let the bands play. But 
if you stop listening to “The Star-spangled Banner” for 
a minute, you can hear this whole rotten system crash¬ 
ing around your ears. 

martin. Karl, Karl, do you know what you’re saying? 

KARL. You bet I do! The land of the free! Sure! Free to 
waste your life away looking for a job! What’s the use 
of freedom if it doesn’t get you an\where? 

BROCKTON. Karl, stop it. You ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
self. 

martin. No, no, let him go on. I want to hear this. 
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KARL. What s so wonderful about the American way of 
doing things, compared with any other way? Look at 
you\ What have you got after all these years? Nothing! 

MARTIN. I will tell \^ou what I have got, Karl. I have got 
everything that I wanted from America, and more. I 
came over here a poor bov, with nothing, and I got 
from America riches and years of happiness. All right, 
the riches have gone. That does not matter. But free¬ 
dom there still is, and that is what does matter. I don’t 
care how they are trving to change this country, or 
what name they call themselves. Thev are all the same 
—all these things—thev are un-American. What really 
matters, Karl, is that vou, and the voung people like 
you, should take over this country, and keep it what it 
has always been. 

KARL. Try tliat speech when vouVe looking for a job, 
Grandpa, and see where you get. You’re sentimental 
about this countrv, but Tin not. I tell vou this country 
is in a bad way—you ought to talk to my generation. 
Just listen to them for a while. You’\'e had vour life, 
and evcrytliing that went with it. But I haven’t. I’m just 
starting, and Tin going to fight for mv chance. 

MARTIN. You will not get \our chance that wav, Karl. 

KARL. Oh, I know all aI)out that. 

MAimN. If you ha\e your wa\'—\ ou and \ our friends— 
and thev change this coimtr\ the wav they want it—it 
will not be what the\ tell vou now, Karl. 

KARL. I don't care what it is. I'll have a job, anvwav. 

MARTIN. You will have a joli—\ es—but \ ou will live \ our 
life in a coiintn' that is one great prison. 

KARL, ril take that chance. It's mv life. 

MARTIN. There will be no friends e\ en that vou can trust, 
that \ ou can talk to. Your own children will not belong 
to \ou. The\ will be told from the cradle what to be- 
lie\'e; at five tliey will have guns put in their hands. 
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KARL. I don’t care what they do—the\ get results, don’t 
they? Look at ’em! 

MARTIN. Yes, look at them! Look what they are doing over 
there today. Thev have gone back to the Dark Ages. 
Don’t think that I have not thought about you, Karl— 
how hard it is for you. I liave. But your chance lies with 
the America that we hav e. 

KARL. I know. Freedom! Well, it isn’t enough. You can’t 
marry a girl on freedom! YVm can t eat it if \'Oure 
hungry! 

MARTIN. Freedom! Freedom is a curious thing, Karl—you 
do not get up everv morning saying “Aid I am free!” 
Y"ou do not e^ en think about it, perhaps, but it is part 
of a man, as much as living and breatliing. It is the very 
spirit of a man. To live where there is freedom, Karl, 
that is the greatest thing in the world. Yes—yes, I am 
sentimental about this country. If America meant lib- 
ertv before, think what it means now. 

KARL. Well, that's the way you feel about it. 1 m going to 
that meeting! (And he flings hiimclf out of the house) 

(martin instinctively takes a step toward the door, hut 
in that instant the doors are opened and the crowd 
sweeps gaily hack into the room) 

IRMA. Martin! Martin! Thev want us to dance together! 
“The Blue Danube.” Come, Martin! ( martin stands 
stunned, hardy hearing) Come on, Martin. “The Blue 
Danube.” 

(The music strikes up; irma goes to him. Mechanically 
he starts to waltz with her. The crowd laughs and ap¬ 
plauds as the dance whirls on) 

(On the side stage, seemingly out of nowhere, a man 
comes slowly forward. He wears a brown shirted uni¬ 
form with military belt. He stands perfectly still for a 
moment; gives an almost imperceptible glance around. 
Quietly, another man joins him. He too is in uniform. 
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They walk forward a step or two; stop again. Two more 
men quietly join them. Brown shirts, military belts. 
More and more appear—still absolute silence. Then 
still more — thirty, forty, a hundred) 

(Now three young men appear—these three are not in 
uniform. One of them is karl. They join the men in 
uniform; then quietly and silently move away) 

{The curtains open again on the picnic grove, last seen 
in 1908. Out of the blackness of the night the trees 
stand silhouetted. Then we see the flicker of approach¬ 
ing torches. Into the grove move, slowly and silently, 
the men that we have seen assembling. Their faces are 
dimly lit by the torches that they carry. The men stand 
motionless, waiting. A man now appears on the speak¬ 
ers* stand. He is surrounded by three guards. Imme¬ 
diately the crowd snaps to attention) 

THE LEADER {his voicc the voice of a fanatic). You all 
know our mission. We must fulfill our part. Then and 
tlien only can America fulfill her destiny. There are 
forces in this country who accuse us of being un- 
American; in reality we are in the truest sense of the 
word Americans, the real patriots of this country^ (A 
cheer from the men) Our program in the United States 
is this: We seek the spiritual regeneration of the youth 
of America after tlie model of the homeland. Wlien we 
have attained tliis goal, we will organize the youth of 
tliis countr\' and gi\ e them economic reinforcement and 
political schooling. Thus prepared, economically reju¬ 
venated and politicall}’ active, our \'outh shall then be 
used, under our leadership, in the coming struggle for 
the reconstruction of America! (Another cheer) Let us 
not swerve from our high purpose; we must remake this 
country’ for Americans and Americans only. Other coun¬ 
tries hav^e cleaned tlieir houses; the time is coming when 
we must do the same. Tonight we meet to initiate three 
new members, to pledge them, as we have pledged our- 
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selves. Henry Williams, John Courtenay, Karl Gunther 
—step forward. {The three figures step forth into the 
light ) When ) ou take this solemn oatli, ) ou pledge witli 
your life to work for our cause—to free this country 
from the bonds in which it is now held. You! ( He points 
to KABi.) Repeat these words after me. I, Karl Gunther— 

KARL. “I, Karl Gunther—” 

THE LKADER. Pledge witli mv life— 

KARL. '‘Pledge witih my life— 

(Suddenltj there is a cry from out of the darkness. “No/ 
Nor It is MARTIN GUNTHER who forccs Jiis Way into the 
gathering) 

MARTIN. Stop this! Stop this! 

THE LEL\DER. Who is this man? 

MARTIN. Karl, I will not let you do this! 

KARL. You let me alone! 

MARTIN. No, I will not let you alone! 

THE LEADER. Who CrC yOU? 

MMiTiN. I know these men! They know me! (He faces 
them) How can you listen to this man who violates our 
institutions? 

(A roar from the crowd) 

THE LEADER. Get out of here, you! Take him away! 

MARTIN. Wait! . . . They know me, these men. You are 
afraid to let me speak. 

THE LEADER. YouVe interrupting this meeting. 

MARTIN. You are afraid to let me speak. 

THE LEADER {os the crowd jeers). Go ahead! 

MARTIN (speaking above the cries arid taunts of the 
crowd). Think! Think what you are doing! There are 
not many countries left that are free! If this country 
goes down, what will men do? Where else can men go? 
Do not do this thing, I beg of you! Do not bring this 
madness over here! You win not starve in this country. 
There will be jobs again, just as there have been in the 
past. This is not our first crisis! Read! Read the history 
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of America! Again and again we have fought our way 
through. And now, just because one man —one man — 
stands over in Europe and tells us that democracv is 
finished, that this country is no good, are you going to 
believe him? Because if that is what you believe, you 
have no right to call yourselves Americans! Democracy 
is not finished; it still exists in many countries of the 
world, and we are not going to let it die! We are going 
to keep up the fight until this evil force is wiped from 
the face of the earth! (He pauses. The cries of the crowd 
are mounting) 

THE LEADER {swinging MARTIN aroutid). You’re a German, 
aren’t you? 

{The crowd echoes this, derisively) 

MARTIN {screaming). I am a German — yes\ But that does 
not matter. I could be Russian, Italian, anything—I am 
an American\ My own son —his father — died for this 
country, and I would rather see this boy dead than here 
tonight! {Another yell from the crowd. The men are 
now at a desperate pitch. But martin does not falter) 
I am ashamed that that flag—that pirate flag—flies over 
Germany toda^’! I am— 

{But he has said too much. With a roar the leader of 
the mob strikes hiin tcifh his belt; another follows suit, 
then another, martin falls to the ground; the blows rain 
upon him, unmercifully) 

(karl, as this onslaught begins, cries out in protest, but 
two stalwart guards immediately seize and hold him) 

{The beaten martin groans feebly; the men about him 
draw back a step. In that instant the lelxder of the mob 
looks down at the prostrate figure; something that he 
sees causes even this man to withhold his hand. Quickly, 
his face cxyressionless, he beckons to the mob—they 
withdraw in silence, their pace increasing until at the 
end they are almost in flight) 

(karl, thus released, drops down and takes the figure of 
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his grandfather in his arms. His voice is breaking as he 
speaks to him) 

KARL. Grandfather! Grandfather! Grandfather! 

(But there is no answer) 

(Slowly, the lights go out) 

(In the darkness, we hear the tolling of a church hell. 
Then a little procession of simple people, ihe men and 
women and childreii of Mapleton, walk solemnly across 
the forestage. The hell continues to loll) 

(The curtains open once more on ihe Square. It is packed 
solidly with martin Gunther’s fellow townsmen, come 
to pay him their last respects. It is a hushed and reverent 
mass of people who stand waiting for the proce.s.sion to 
emerge from the church) 

(Then slowly the mourners appear. First the flag-draped 
coffin in which reposes the hodij of martin (a’NiHER. 
Then the minister. Then irma, riuktton, karl, his 
mother—the family and all of martin's old friends. 
WINIFRED, the HEWITTS, thc ixxTOR and his wife, ihe 
HEINTRCIIS ) 

(.A,v the procession halts it is samuel rrockton who steps 
forward and addresses the waiting throng) 

BROCKTON. To YOU, his fcllow towiispcoplc, wlio havc come 
to say farewell to Martin Gunther, I would say that you 
may hid him farewell not only sorrowfully, hut also 
joyously. Martin Gunther lixa^d with tokrance and in 
peace amon^^ his neighbors. He had a deep and simple 
faith ill the goodness of his fellow men, and he died 
fighting for that which he felt gay(‘ m(‘aninii to life— 
for that which made it rich and heautiful—Freedom. 
He died for the thing he loyed—his country. 

(Then suddenly, hy.sterically, karl breaks (nit) 
ic\RL. Grandpa’ Grandpa! It wasn’t all for nothing! If you 
could only know that! If you could onl\' know that! 
(iRMA puts a comforting hand on his arm) 

BROCKTON. To Martin Gunther we pay a just homage. For 
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it may be truly said that he was an American. He lived 
as an American; he died as an American. I can think of 
no finer epitaph. I see in the life of Martin Gunther, 
and even in his death, high hope for America. It will go 
on, this country, so long as we keep alive the thing that 
Martin Gunther died for. Let us keep this land of ours, 
which we love so dearly, a land of hope and freedom, 
(The funeral procession again starts on its way. As it does 
so, a single voice starts ‘‘The Star-spangled Banner.'' 
Another joins in, then more and more, until every voice 
in the Square is uplifted in the national anthem. Men, 
women, children—their voices mount to a fervid finish) 

Curtain 
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SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


The scene is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Stanlcv, in a 
small town in Ohio. 


ACT ONE 

Scene I—A December morning 
Scene II—About a week later 

ACT TWO 

Another week has passed 
Christmas Eve 


ACT THREE 
Christmas morning 




ACT ONE 
SCENE I 

The curtain rises on the attractive living room in the home 
of MR. aiid MRS. ERNEST w. STANLEY, in (I sluall toiCTi in 
Ohio. The Stanleys are obviously people of means. The 
room is large, comfortable, tastefully furnished. Dotible 
doors lead into a library; there is a glimpse of a dining 
room at the rear, and we see the first half dozen steps of 
a handsome curved staircase. At the other side^ bay 
windows, the entrance hall, the outer door. 

MRS. STANLEY" is hovcritig nervously near the library doors, 
which are tightly closed. She advances a step or two, re¬ 
treats, advances again and this time musters up enough 
courage to listen at the door. Suddenly the doors are 
opened and she has to leap back. 

A NLT^SE in full uniform emerges — scurries, rather, out of 
the room. 

An angry voice from within speeds her on her way: ‘'Great 
dribbling cowT 

MRS. STANLEY" (eagerly). How is he? Is he coming oiit^ 

(But the NURSE has already disappeared into the dining 
room ) 

(Simultaneously the door bell rings—at the same time a 
young lad of twenty-one, richard Stanley, is descend¬ 
ing the stairs) 

RICHARD. ni go. Mother, 
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(JOHN, a white-coated servant, comes hurrying in from the 
dining room and starts up the stairs, two at a time) 

MRS. STANLEY. What’s the matter? What is it? 

JOHN. They want pillows. {And he is out of sight) 

{Meanwhile the nurse is returning to the sick room. The 
voice is heard again as she opens the doors. “Dont call 
yourself a doctor in my presence! YouWe a quack if I 
ever saw oner) 

(RiCHAim returns from the hall, carrying two huge pack¬ 
ages and a sheaf of cablegrams) 

RICHARD. Four more cablegrams and more packages. . . . 
Dad is going crazy upstairs, with that bell ringing all 
the time. 

{Meanwhile June, the daughter of the house, has come 
down the stairs. An attractive girl of twenty. At the 
same time the telephone is ringing) 

MRS. STANLEY. Oh, dear! . . . June, will you go? . . . 
What did you say, Richard? 

RICHARD {examining the packages). Ones from New York 
and one from San Francisco. 

MRS. STANLEY. There was something from Alaska early this 
morning. 

JUNE {at the telephone). Yes? . . . Yes, that’s right. 

MRS, STANLEY. Who is it? 

{Before june can answer, the double doors are opened 
again and the nurse appears. The voice calls after her: 
*'DoesnT that bird-brain of yours ever function?"") 

THE nurse. I—ril get them right away. . . . He wants 
some Players Club cis^arettes. 

MRS. STANLEY. Pla\’ers Club? 

RICHARD. They hax e 'em at Kitchener’s. I’ll run down and 
get ’em. {He is off) 

JUNE {still at the phone). Hello. . . . Yes, I’m waiting. 

MRS. STANLEY. Tell me, Niiss Preen, is he—are they bring¬ 
ing him out soon? 
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MISS PREEN (wearily). WeVe getting him out of l>ed now. 
He’ll be out very soon . . . Oh, thank you. 

(This last is to john, who has descended the stairs with 
three or four pillows) 

MRS. STANLEY. Oh, Tm SO glad. He must be verv happy. 

(And again we hear the invaluFs voice as miss preen 
passes into the room. ‘‘Trapped like a rat in this hell¬ 
hole! Take your fish-hooks off mcr) 

JUNE (at the phone). Hello. . . . Yes, he’s Iiere, but he 
can’t come to the phone right now . . . London? (She 
covers the transmitter with her hand) It’s London call¬ 
ing Mr. Whiteside. 

MRS. STANLEY. London? My, my! 

JUNE. Two o’clock? Yes, I think lie could talk then. All 
right. (She lianas up) Well, who do voii think that was? 
Mr. H. G. Wells. 

MRS. STANLEY (wUd-etjed). H. G. Wells? On our tele^ 
phone? 

(The door bell again) 

JUNE. I’ll go. This is certainly a busy house. 

(In the meantime sarah, the cook, has come from the 
dining room with a pitcher of orange juice) 

MRS. STANLEY (as SARAH kuocks OH the doublc doors). Oh, 
that’s fine, Sarah. Is it fresh? 

SARAH. Yes, ma’am. 

(The doors are opened; sarah hands the orange juice to 
the nurse. The voice roars once more: “You have the 
touch of a sex-starved cobrar) 

SARAH (beaming). His voice is just the same as on the 
radio. 

(She disappears into the dining room as june returns from 
the entrance hall, ushering in two friends of her moth¬ 
ers, MRS. dexter and mrs. mccutcheon. One is carry- 
ing a flowering plant, partially wrapped; the other is 
holding, with some care, what turns out to be a far of 
calfs-foot jelly) 
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THE LADIES. Good moming! 

MRS. STANLEY. Girls, what do you think? He’s getting up 
and coming out today! 

MRS. MCCUTCHEON. You don’t mean it! 

MRS. DEXTER. Can we stay and see him? 

MRS. STANLEY. Why, of course—he’d love it. Girls, do you 
know what just happened? 

JUNE (departing). I’ll be upstairs. Mother, if you want me. 

MRS. STANLEY. What? . . . Oh, yes. June, tell your father 
he’d better come down, will you? Mr. Whiteside is com¬ 
ing out. 

MRS. DEXTER. Is he really coming out today? I brought him 
a plant— Do you think it’s all right if I give it to him? 

MRS. STANLEY. Why, I think that would be lovely. 

MRS. MCCUTCHEON. And some calf’s-foot jelly. 

MRS. STANLEY. Why, liow nice! Who do you think was on 
the phone just now? H. G. Wells, from London. And 
look at those cablegrams. He’s had calls and messages 
from all o\'er this country and Europe. The New York 
Times, and Radio City Music Hall—I don’t know why 
they called—and Felix Frankfurter, and Dr. Dafoe, the 
Mount Wilson Observ atory—I just can’t tell you what’s 
been going on. 

MRS. DEXTi'j^. There s a big piece about it in this week’s 
Time. Did you see it? (Drawing if out of her hag) 

MRS. STANLEY. No—realK ? 

MRS. MCCLTTCHEON. Your name’s in it too, Daisy. It tells all 
about the whole thing. Listen: 'Tortly Sheridan White- 
side, critic, lecturer, wit, radio orator, intimate friend of 
tlie meat and near c;reat, last week found his celebrated 
wit no weapon with which to combat a fractured hip. 
The Falstaffian Mr. \\’hiteside, trekking across the coun¬ 
try on one of his annual lecture tours, met his Waterloo 
in the shape of a small piece of ice on the doorstep of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest W. Stanley, of Mesalia, Ohio. Re¬ 
sult: Cancelled lectures and disappointment to thou- 
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sands of adoring clubwomen in Omalia, Denver, and 
points west. Further result: The idol of the air waves 
rests until further notice in home of surprised Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley. Possibility: Christmas may be postponed 
this year.” What’s that mean? 

MRS. STANLEY. Why, what do you think of that? (She takes 
the magazine; reads) “A small piece of ice on the door¬ 
step of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest—” think of it! 

MRS. MCCXJTCHEON. Of coursc if it were niij house, Daisy, 
I’d have a bronze plate put on the step, right where he 
fell. 

MRS. STANLEY. Well, of course I felt terrible about it. He 
just never goes to dinner anywhere, and he finally 
agreed to come here, and then this had to happen. Poor 
^^r. Whiteside! But it’s going to be so wonderful having 
him with us, even for a little while. Just think of it! 
We’ll sit around in the evening and discuss books and 
plays, all the great people he’s known. And he’ll talk in 
that wonderful way of his. He may even read Good-htje, 
Mr. Chips to us. 

(mr. STANLEY, soUd, substa7itial—the American business 
man—is descending the stairs) 

STANLEY. Daisy, I can’t wait anv longcM*. If—ah, good 
morning, ladies. 

MRS. STANLEY. Emest, hc’s coming out any minute, and 
H. G. Wells telephoned from London, and we’re in 
Tune. Look! 

STANLEY (takifig the magazine). I don’t like this kind of 
publicity at all, Daisy. When do you suppose he’s going 
to leave? 

MRS. STANLEY'. Well, he’s only getting up this morning— 
after all, he’s had quite a shock, and he’s been in bed for 
two full weeks. He’ll certainly have to rest a few days, 
Ernest, 

STANLEY. Well, I’m sure it’s a great honor, his being in the 
house, but it is a little upsetting—^phone going all the 
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time, bells ringing, messenger boys running in and out— 
(Out of the sick room comes a business-like-looking young 
woman about thirty. Her name is Margaret cutler— 
MAGGIE to her friends) 

MAGGIE. Pardon me, Mrs. Stanley—have the cigarettes 
come yet? 

MRS. STANLE\'. TheyVe on the way, Miss Cutler. My son 
went for them. 

MAGGIE. Thank you. 

MRS. STANLEY. Ah—this is Miss Cutler, Mr. Whitesides 
secretary. 

(An exchange of '‘How do you do*s?'*) 

MAGGIE. May I move this chair? 

MRS. STANLEY (all cagcmess). You mean he’s—coming out 
now? 

MAGGIE (quietly). He is indeed. 

MRS. STANLEY. Emest, Call June. June! June! Mr. White- 
side is coming out! 

(jOHN, visible in the dining room, summons sarah to at¬ 
tend the excitement. '^Sarah! Sarah!*") 

(sarah and john appear in the dining-room entrance, June 
on the stairs, mrs. Stanley and the two other ladies are 
keenly expectant; even mr. Stanley is on the qui vive) 
(The double doors are opened once more, and dr. bradley 
appears, bag in hand. He has taken a good deal of pun¬ 
ishment, arid speaks with a rather false heartiness) 

DR. BRADLEY'. Well, here we are, merr)^ and bright. Good 
morning, good morning. Bring our little patient out. 
Miss Preen. 

(A moments pause, and then a wheelchair is rolled 
through the door. It is full of pillows, blankets, and Sher¬ 
idan ututeside. SHERIDAN Y^TUTEsmE is indeed portly 
and Falstaffian. He is wearing an elaborate velvet smok¬ 
ing jacket and a very loud tie, and he looks like every 
caricature ever drawn of him) 

(There is a hush as the wheelchair rolls into the room. 
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Welcoming smiles break over every face. The chair 
comes to a halt; mr. whiteside looks slowly around, into 
each and every beaming face. His fingers drum for a 
moment on the arm of the chair. He looks slowly around 
once mare. And then he speaks) 

WHITESIDE {quietly, to maggie). I nuiv vomit. 

MRS. STANLEY (with a uervous little laugh). Good morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Whiteside. Vm \h's. Ernest Stanley—remem¬ 
ber? And this is Mr. Stanley. 

STANLEY. How do YOU clo. Ml*. Mdiitesidc‘? I hope that you 
are better. 

WHITESIDE. Thank you. I am suing \ on lor a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

STANLEY. How’s that? What? 

WHITESIDE. I said I am suing you for a liundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

MRS. STANLEY. You mcaii—because \ ou h^ll on our steps, 
Mr. Whiteside? 

WHITESIDE. Samuel |. Liebowitz will explain it to you in 
court. . . . Who are those two harpies standing there 
like the kiss of death? 

(mrs. mccutcheon, with a little gasp, drops the calfs- 
foot felly. It smashes on the floor) 

MRS. MCCUTCHEON. Oh, dear! My calf’s-foot jelly. 

WHITESIDE. Made from your own foot, I have no doubt. 
And now, Mrs. Stanley, I have a few small matters to 
take up with \ ou. Since this corner druggist at my elbow 
tells me that I shall be confined in this mouldy mortuary 
for at least another ten days, due entirely to your stu¬ 
pidity and negligence, I shall have to carry on my activi¬ 
ties as best I can. I shall require the exclusive use of 
this room, as well as that drafW sewer which you call 
the library*. I want no one to come in or out while I am 
in this room. 

STANLEY. What do you mean, sir? 
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MRS. STANLEY {stufined), But we have to go up the stairs 
to get to our rooms, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. Isn’t there a back entrance? 

MRS. STANLEY. Why—yes. 

WHITESIDE. Then use that. I shall also require a room for 
my secretary, Miss Cutler. I shall have a great many 
incoming and outgoing calls, so please do not use the 
telephone. I sleep until noon and require quiet through 
the house until that hour. There will be five for lunch 
today. Where is the cook? 

STANLEY. Mr. Whiteside, if I may interrupt for a moment— 
WHITESIDE. You may not, sir. . . . Will you take your 
clammy hand off my chair? (This last to the nurse) 

. . . And now will you all leave quietly, or must I ask 
Miss Cutler to pass among you with a baseball bat? 
(mrs. DEXTER and MRS. MccuTCHEON are beating a hasty 
retreat, their gifts still in hand) 

MRS. MCCUTCHEON. Well—good-bye, Daisy. We’ll call 
you— Oh, no, we mustn’t use the phone. Well—^we’ll 
see you. 

(And they are gone) 

STANLEY (boldly). Now look here, Mr. Whiteside— 
wmTESiDE. There is nothing to discuss, sir. Considering 
the damage I ha\'e suffered at your hands, I am asking 
very little. Good day. 

STANLEY (controlling himself). I’ll call you from the ojffice 
later, Daisv. 

WTiiTESiDE. Not on this phone, please. 

(STANLEY gives him a look, but goes) 

WHITESIDE. Here is the menu for lunch. (He extends a slip 
of paper to mrs. Stanley) 

MRS. STANLEY. But— l\e already ordered lunch. 
WHITESIDE. It will be sent up to you on a tray. I am using 
the dining room for my guests. . . . Where are those 
cigarettes? 

MRS. STANLEY. Why — my son went for them. I don’t know 
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why he—^here, Sarah. (She hands sarah the luncheon 
slip ) ril —^have mine upstairs on a tray. 

(sarah and john depart) 

WHITESIDE (to JUNE, wlio has been posed on the landing 
during all this). Young lady, will you either go up those 
stairs or come down them? I cannot stand indecision. 
(JUNE is about to speak, decides against it, and ascends 
the stairs with a good deal of spirit) 

(mrs. STANLEY is hovcriug uncertainly on the steps as 
RICHARD returns with the cigarettes) 

RICHARD. Oh, good morning. I m sorry I was so long—I 
had to go to three diflFerent stores. 

WHITESIDE. How did you travel? By ox-cart? 

(RICHARD is considerably taken aback. His eyes go to his 
mother, who motions to him to come up the stairs. 
They disappear together, their eyes unsteadily on white- 
side) 

WHITESIDE. Is there a man in the world who suffers as I do 
from the gross inadequacies of the human race! ( To the 
NURSE, who is fussing around the chair again) Take 
those canal boats away from me! (She obeys, hastily) 
Go in and read the life of Florence Nightingale and 
learn how unfitted vou are for your chosen profession. 
(miss PREEN glares at him, but goes) 

DR. BRADLEY (heartily). Well, I think I can safely leave 
you in Miss Cutler s capable hands. Shall I Icxik in again 
this afternoon? 

WHITESIDE. If vou do, I shall spit right in vour eye. 

DR. BRADLEY. What a scnsc of humor you writers have! By 
the wav, it isn’t really worth mentioning, l)ut—Tvc been 
doing a little writing myself. About my medical experi¬ 
ences. 

wniTESiDE (quietly). Am I to be spared nothing? 

DR. BRADLEY. Would it be too much to ask you to—glance 
over it while you re here? 
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WHITESIDE (eyes half closed, as though the pain were too 
exquisite to hear). Trapped. 

DR. BRADLEY (delviug iuto his bag). I just happen to have 
a copy with me. (He brings out a tremendous manu¬ 
script) “Forty Years an Ohio Doctor. The Story of a 
Humble Practitioner.'' 

WHITESIDE. I shall lose no time in reading it, if vou know 
what I mean. 

DR. BRADLEY. Much obliged, and I hope vou like it. Well, 
see you on the morrow. Keep that hip quiet and don't 
forget those little pills. (He goes) 

WHITESIDE (handing the manuscript to maggie). Maggie, 
will you take Forty Years Below the Navel or what¬ 
ever it's called? 

MAGGIE (surveying him). I must say you have certainly 
behaved with all of vour accustomed grace and charm. 

WHITESIDE. Look here. Puss—I am in no mood to discuss 
my behavior, good or bad. I did not wish to cross their 
cheerless threshold. I was hounded and badgered into 
it. I now find myself, after twH weeks of racking pain, 
accused of behaving without charm. What would you 
have me do? Kiss tliem? 

MAGGIE (giving u])). \ erv well, Sherrv. After ten vears I 
should have known lietter than to trv to do anything 
about vour manners. But when I finally gi\'e up this job 
I may write a book aliout it all. Cavalcade of Insult, or 
Through the Years with Prince Charming. 

WHITESIDE. Listen, Repulsive, vou are tied to me with an 
umbilical cord made of piano wire. And now if we may 
dismiss the subject of m\' charm, for which, incidentally, 
I receive fifteen Inmdred dollars per appearance, pos¬ 
sibly we can go to work . . . Oh, no, we can't. Yes? 

(This last is addressed to a wraifhdike lady of uncertain 
years, who has more or less floated into the room. She is 
carrying a large spray of holly, and her whole manner 
suggests sotnething not quite of this world) 
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THE LADY {her voice seems to -float, too). My name is Har¬ 
riet Stanley. I know you are Sheridan Wliiteside. I saw 
this holly, framed green against the pine trees. T re¬ 
membered what you had written, about Tess and Jude 
the Obscure. It was the nicest present I could bring vou. 
(She places the holly in his lap, and drifts out of the 
room again) 

WTiiTESiDE (his eyes following her). F(n* God’s sake, what 
was that? 

MAGGIE. That was Mr. Stanley’s sister, Harriet. e talked 
to her a few times—she’s quite strange. 

WHITESIDE. Strange? She’s right out of Tlic Hound of the 
Baskervilles. . . . You know. I’ve seen that face before 
somewhere. 

MAGGIE. Nonsense. You couldn’t have. 

\MiiTESiDE (dismissing it). Oh, well! Let’s get down to 
work. (He hands her the armftd of holly) Here! Press 
this in the doctor’s book. (He picks up the first of a pile 
of papers) I see no reason why I should indorse Maiden- 
form Brassieres. (He tears up the letter and drops the 
pieces on the floor) 

MAGGIE (who has picked up the little sheaf of messages 
from the table). Here are some telegrams. 

WHITESIDE (a letter in his hand). What date is this? 

MAGGIE. December tenth. 

WHITESIDE. Send a wire to Columbia Broadcasting. “You 
can schedule mv Christmas Eve broadcast from the New 
York studio, as I shall return East instead of proceeding 
to Hollvwood. Stop. For special New Year's Eve broad¬ 
cast will have as my guests Jascha Heifetz, Katharine 
Cornell, Schiaparelli, the Lunts, and Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
with Haille Selassie on short wave from England. WTiite- 
side.” 

MAGGIE. Are you sure voull be all right by Christmas, 
Sherrv? 

j 

WHITESIDE. Of course I will. . . . Send a cable to Ma- 
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hatma Gandhi, Bombay, India. “Dear Boo-Boo: Sched¬ 
ule changed. Can you meet me Calcutta July twelfth? 
Dinner eight-thirty. Whiteside.” . . . Wire to editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor: “Do not worry, Stinkie. 
Copy will arrive. Whiteside.” . . . Arturo Toscanini. 
Where is he? 

MAGGIE. ni find him. 

WHITESIDE. “Counting on you January 4th Metropolitan 
Opera House my annual benefit Home for Paroled Con¬ 
victs. As you know this is a very worthy cause and close 
to my heart. Tibbett, Rethberg, Martinelli and Flagstad 
have promised me personally to appear. Will you have 
quiet supper with me and Ethel Barrymore afterwards? 
Whiteside.” (The telephone rings) If thats for Mrs. 
Stanley tell them she’s too drunk to talk. 

MAGGIE. Hello . . . Hollywood? 

WHITESIDE. If it’s Goldwyn, hang up. 

MAGGIE. Hello . . . Banjo! (Her face lights up) 

WHITESIDE. Banjo! Give me that phone! 

MAGGIE. Banjo, you old so-and-so! How are you, darling? 

WHITESIDE. Come on—give me that! 

MAGGIE, shut up. Sherry! . . . Are you coming East, 
Banjo? I miss you . . . No, we’re not going to Holly¬ 
wood . . . Oh, he’s going to live. 

WHITESIDE. Stop driveling and give me the phone. 

MAGGIE. In fact, he’s screaming at me now. Here he is. 

WHITESIDE (taking the phone). How are you, you fawn’s 
behind? And what are vou giving me for Christmas? 
(He roars with laughter at banjo’s answer) What news. 
Banjo, my boy? How’s the picture coming? . . . How 
are Wacko and Sloppo? . . . No, no. I’m all right. . . . 
Yes, I’m in veiy' good hands. Dr. Crippen is taking care 
of me. . . . What about you? Having any fun? . . . 
Plajing any cribbage? . . . What? (Again he laughs 
loudly) . . . Well, don’t take all his money—^leave a 
Httle bit for me . . . You’re what? . . . Having your 
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portrait painted? By whom? Milt Gross? . . . No, I’m 
going back to New York from here. Til be tliere for 
twelve days, and then I go to Dartmouth for the Drama 
Festival. You wouldn’t understand . . . Well, I can’t 
waste my time talking to Hollywood riffraff. Kiss Louella 
Parsons for me. Good-bye. (He han^s up and turns to 
Maggie) He took fourteen hundred dollars from Sam 
Goldwjm at cribbage last night, and Sam said, “Banjo, I 
will never play garbage with you again.” 

MAGGIE. What’s all this about his having his portrait 
painted? 

WHITESIDE. Mm. Salvador Dali. That's all that face of his 
needs—a surrealist to paint it. . . . Now what do you 
want, Miss Bed Pan? 

(This is addressed to the nurse, who has returned some- 
what apprehensively to the room) 

miss preen. It’s—it’s your pills. One evcr\—forty-five min¬ 
utes. (She drops them into his lap and hurries out of the 
room) 

WHITESIDE. Now where were we? 

MAGGIE (the messages in her hand). Here’s a cable from 
that dear friend of yours, Lorraine Sheldon. 

WHITESIDE. Let me see it. 

MAGGIE {reading the message in a tone that gives miss 
SHELDON none the better of it) . “Sherry, my poor sweet 
lamb, have been in Scotland on a shooting party with 
Lord and Lady Cunard and only just heard of your 
poor hip.” ( MAGGIE gives a faint raspberry, then reads 
on) “Am down here in Surrey with Lord Bottomley. 
Sailing Wednesday on the Normandie and cannot wait 
to see my poor sweet Sherry. Your blossom girl, Lor¬ 
raine.” ... In the words of the master, I may vomit. 

WHITESIDE. Don’t be bitter. Puss, just because Lorraine is 
more beautiful than you are. 

MAGGIE. Lorraine Sheldon is a very fair example of that 
small but vicious circle you move in. 
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WHITESIDE. Pure sex jealousy if ever I saw it . . . Give 
me the rest of those. 

MAGGIE {mumbling to herself). Lorraine Sheldon . . . 
Lord Bottomley . . . My Aunt Fanny. 

WHITESIDE {who has opened the next message). Ah! It’s 
from Destiny’s Tot. 

MAGGIE {peering over his shoulder). England’s little Rover 
Boy? 

WHITESIDE. Um-hm. {He reads) “Dear Baby’s Breath, 
what is this I hear about a hip fractured in some bor¬ 
dello brawl? Does this mean our Hollywood Christmas 
party is off? Finished the new play in Pago-Pago and 
it’s superb. Myself and a ukulele leave Honolulu tomor¬ 
row, in that order. By the wav, the Sultan of Zanzibar 
wants to meet Ginger Rogers. Let’s face it. Oscar Wilde.” 

MAGGIE. He does travel, doesn’t he? You know, it’d be nice 
if the world went around Beverlv Carlton for a change. 

WHITESIDE. Hollywood next week—whv couldn’t he stop 
over on his wav to New York? Send him a cable: “Bev¬ 
erly Carlton, Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu—” {The 
door bell rings, mr. whiteside is propcrlij annoyed) If 
these people intend to have their friends using the front 
door— 

MAGGIE. Wliat do ^’Ou want them to use—a rope ladder? 

WHITESIDE. I will not ha\ c a lot of mildewed pus-bags 
rushing in and out of this house— [He stops as the 
voice of JOHN is heard at the front door. '‘Oh, good 
morning, Mr. Jefferson."" The answering voice of mr. 
JEFFERSON is uot quitc audible) 

WTIITESIDE {roaring). There’s nobodv home! The Stanleys 
have been aiTested for white slaverv! Go awav! 

{But the visitor, meanwhile, has already appeared in the 
archway, mr. jefferson is an interestingdooking young 
man in his early thirties) 

JEFFERSON. Good moriiiiig, Mr. Whiteside. I’m Jefferson, 
of the Mesalia Journal. 
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WHITESIDE (sOttO VOCC, tO MAGGIE ). Get rid of llilD. 

MAGGIE (brusquely). Tm sorry—Mr. Whiteside is seeing 
no one. 

JEFFERSON. Really? 

MAGGIE. So will you please excuse us? Good dav. 

JEFFERSON (uot giving up), Mr. Whiteside seems to be 
sitting up and taking notice. 

MAGGIE. Tm afraid he isn’t taking notice of the Mesalia 
Journal. Do you mind? 

JEFFERSON. You kiiow, if I'm going to be insulted I’d like 
it to be bv Mr. Whiteside himself. 1 ne\'er did like 
carbon copies. 

WTiiTEsiDE (looking around, interested). Mm. Touche if 
I ever heard one. And in Mesalia too, Maggie dear. 

MAGGIE (still on the job). Will you please leave? 

JEFFERSON (ionoriiiE her). How about an interview, Mr. 
Whiteside? 

WHiTF>siDE. I never give them. Go away. 

JEFFERSON. Ml*. Whitcsidc, if I don’t get this interview, I 
lose mv job. 

WTiiTESiDE. That would be quite all right witli me. 

JEFFERSON. Now vou don’t mean that, Mr. Wdiitcside. You 
used to be a newspaper man \ourself. You know what 
editors are like. Well, mine’s the toughest one that ever 
lived. 

WHITESIDE. You won’t get around me that way. If you 
don’t like him, get off the paper. 

JEFFERSON. Ycs, but I happen to think it’s a good paper. 
William Allen White could have got out of Emporia, 
but he didn’t. 

WHITESIDE. You have the effrontery, in my presence, to 
compare yourself with William Allen White? 

JEFFERSON. Only in the sense that William Allen White 
stayed in Emporia, and I want to stay here and say 
what I want to say. 

WHITESIDE. Such as what? 
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JEFFERSON. Well, I can’t put it into words, Mr. Whiteside 
—it’d sound like an awful lot of hooey. But the Journal 
was my father’s paper. It’s kind of a sentimental point 
with me, the paper. I’d like to carry on where he left oflF. 

WHITESIDE. Ah—just a minute. Then this terrifying editor, 
this dread journalistic Apocalypse is—you? 

JEFFERSON. Ah—yes, in a word. 

(WHITESIDE chuckles with appreciation) 

MAGGIE (annoyed). In the future, Sherry, I wish you 
would let me know when you don’t want to talk to 
people. I’ll usher them right in. (She goes into the 
library) 

WHITESIDE. Young man, that kind of joumahstic trick went 
out with Richard Harding Davis . . . Come over here. 
I suppose you’ve written that novel? 

JEFFERSON. No, I’ve Written that play. 

WHITESIDE. Well, I don’t want to read it. But you can 
send me your paper—I’ll take a year’s subscription. Do 
you write the editorials, too? 

JEFFERSON. Evei*)^ oiic of them. 

WTiiTESiDE. I know just what they’re like. Ah, me! I’m 
afraid you’re that noble voung newspaper man—cru¬ 
sading, idealistic, dull. (He looks him up and down) 
Very good casting, too. 

JEFFERSON. You’re not bad casting yourself, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. We won't discuss it. . . . Do these old eves 
see a box of goodies over there? Hand them to me on 
your way out. 

JEFFERSON (as hc posscs over the candy). The trouble is, 
Mr. Whiteside, that your being in this town comes 
under the heading of news. Practically the biggest 
news since the depression. 

WHITESIDE (examining the candy). Mm. Pecan butternut 
fudge. 

(miss PREEN, on her way to the kitchen from the library^ 
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stops short as she sees mr. whiteside with a piece of 
candy in his hand) 

MISS PREEN. Oh, my I You mustn’t eat candy, Mr. White- 
side. It’s very bad for you. 

WHITESIDE (turning). My great-aunt Jennifer ate a whole 
box of candy every day of her life. She lived to be a 
hundred and two, and when she had been dead three 
days she looked better than you do now. (He swings 
blandly back to his visitor) What were you saying, old 
fellow? 

JEFFERSON (os MISS PREEN makes a hasty exit). I can at 
least report to my readers that chivalry is not yet dead. 

WHITESIDE. We won’t discuss it. . . . Well, now that you 
have won me with your pretty ways, what do you 
want? 

JEFFERSON. Well, how about a brief talk on famous mur¬ 
ders? You’re an authority on murder as a line art. 

\vHiTESiDE. My dear boy, when I talk about murder I get 
paid for it. I have made more money out of the Snyder- 
Gray case than the lawyers did. So don’t expect to get 
it for nothing. 

JEFFERSON. Well, then, what do you think of Mesalia, how 
long are you going to be here, where are you going, 
things like that? 

mthteside. Very well, (a) Mesalia is a town of irresistible 
charm, (b) I cannot wait to get out of it, and (c) I am 
going from here to Crockfield, for my semi-annual visit 
to the Crockfield Home for Paroled Convicts, for which 
I ha\’e raised over half a million dollars in the last five 
years. From there I go to New York. . . . Have you 
ever been to Crockfield, JeflFerson? 

JEFFERSON. No, I haven’t. I always meant to. 

WHITESIDE. As a newspaper man you ought to go, instead 
of wasting your time with me. It’s only about seventy- 
five miles from here. Did you ever hear how Crockfield 
started? 
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JEFFERSON. No, I didn’t. 

WHITESIDE. Ah! Sit down, Jefferson. It is one of the most 
endearing and touching stories of our generation. One 
misty St. Valentine’s Eve—the year was 1901—a little 
old lady who had given her name to an era, Victoria, 
lay dying in Windsor Castle. Maude Adams had not 
yet caused every young heart to swell as she tripped 
across the stage as Peter Pan; Irving Berlin had not 
yet written the first note of a ragtime rigadoon that was 
to set the nation’s feet a-tapping, and Elias P. Crockfield 
was just emerging from the State penitentiary. Desti¬ 
tute, embittered, cruel of heart, he wandered, on this 
St. Valentine’s Eve, into a little church. But there was 
no godliness in his heart that night, no prayer upon his 
lips. In the faltering twilight, Elias P. Crockfield made 
his way toward the poor box. With callous fingers he 
ripped open this poignant testimony of a simple peo¬ 
ple’s faith. Greedily he clutched at the few pitiful coins 
within. And then a child's wavering treble broke the 
twilight stillness. ‘‘Please, Mr. Man,” said a little girl’s 
voice, “won't vou be mv Valentine?” Elias P. Crock- 
field tunied. There stood before him a bewitching little 
creature of fi\ e, her \ellow curls cascading o\ er her 
shoulders like a golden Niagara, in her tinv outstretched 
hand a humble valentine. In that one crvstal moment a 
sealed door opened in the heart of Elias P. Crockfield, 
and in his mind was born an idea. Twentv-fi\e vears 
later three thousand rudd\’-cheeked convicts were gam¬ 
boling on the broad lawns of Crockfield Home, frolick¬ 
ing in the cool depths of its swimming pool, broadcast¬ 
ing with their own SMnphon\* orchesha from their own 
radio station. Elias P. Crockfield has long since gone to 
his Maker, but the little girl of the golden curls, now 
grown to loveK' womanhood, is known as the Angel of 
Crockfield, for she is the wife of the warden, and in the 
main hall of Crockfield, between a Rembrandt and an 
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El Greco, there hangs, in a simple little frame, a humble 
valentine. 

MAGGIE (who has emerged from the libran/ in time to hear 
the finish of this). And in the men’s washroom, every 
Christmas Eve, the ghost of Elias P. Crockfield appears 
in one of the booths . . . Will you sign these, please? 

(The door bell is heard) 

WHITESIDE. This aging debutante, Mr. Jefferson, I retain 
in my employ only because she is the sole support of 
her two-headed brother. 

JEFFERSON. I Understand. . . . Well, thank you very much, 
Mr. Whiteside—you’ve been very kind. By the way, I’m 
a cribbage player, if you need one while vou’re here. 

WHITESIDE. Fine. How much can you afford to lose? 

JEFFERSON. I usually win. 

WTiiTESiDE. We won’t discuss that. Come back at eight- 
thirty. We’ll play three-handed with Elsie Dinsmore 
. . . Metz! 

(jOHN, who has answered the door bell, has ushered in a 
strange-looking little man in his fifties. His hair runs 
all over his head and his clothes are too big for him) 

WHITESIDE. Metz, you incredible beetle-hound! What are 
you doing here? 

METZ {with a mild Teutonic accent). I explain. Sherry. 
First I kiss my little Maggie. 

MAGGIE {embracing him). Metz darling, what a wonder¬ 
ful surprise! 

WHITESIDE. The enchanted Metz! Why aren’t you at the 
university? . . . Jefferson, you are standing in the pres¬ 
ence of one of the great men of our time. When you 
write that inevitable autobiography, be sure to record 
the day that you met Professor Adolph Metz, the world’s 
greatest authority on insect life. Metz, stop looking at 
me adoringly and tell me why you’re here. 

METZ. You are sick. Sherry, so I come to cheer you. 
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MAGGIE. Metz, you tore yourself away from your little in¬ 
sects and came here? Sherry, you don’t deserve it. 

WHITESIDE. How are all your little darlings, Metz? Jeffer¬ 
son, would you believe that eight volumes could be 
written on the mating instinct of the female white ant? 
He did it. 

METZ. Seven on the female. Sherry. One on the male. 

WHITESIDE. Lived for two years in a cave with nothing but 
plant lice. He rates three pages in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Don’t you, my little hookworm? 

METZ. Please, Sherry, you embarrass me. Look—I have 
brought you a present to while away the hours. {He 
motions to john, who comes forward bearing a great 
box, wrapped in brown paper. He unwraps it as he 
speaks) I said to my students: '‘Boys and girls, I want 
to give a present to my sick friend, Sheridan White- 
side.” So you know what we did? We made for you a 
community of Periplaneta Americana, commonly known 
as the American cockroach. Behold, Sherry! {He strips 
off the paper) Roach City! Inside here are ten thousand 
cockroaches. 

JOHN. Ten thousand— {Heading for the kitchen in great 
excitement) Sarah! Sarah! 

METZ. And in one week, Sherrv, if all goes well, there will 
be fifty thousand. 

MAGGIE. Well, what can go wrong? They’re in there, aren’t 
they? 

WHITESIDE. Quiet, please. 

METZ. Here in Roach City thev play, they make love, they 
mate, thev die. See—^here is the graveyard. They even 
bury their own dead. 

MAGGIE. I’m glad of that, or I’d have to do it. 

WHITESIDE {glaring at her). Ssh! 

METZ. Look! Here is where they store their grain, here is 
the commissary of the aristocracy, here is the maternity 
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hospital. It is fascinating. They do everything tliat hu¬ 
man beings do. 

MAGGIE. Well! 

WHITESIDE. Please, Maggie! These are my cockroaches. 

METZ. With these ear-phones, Sherry, you listen to the 
mating calls. There are microphones down inside. Lis¬ 
ten (He puts the ear-phones over Whitesides head) 

WHITESIDE (listening, rapt). Mm. How long has this been 
going on? 

(mrs. STANLEY starts timorously to descend the stairs. She 
tiptoes as far as the landing, then pauses as she sees the 
group below) 

(Meanwhile prof, metz, his mind ever on his work, has 
moved in the direction of the dining room) 

METZ (suddenly his face lights up). Aha! Periplaneta 
Americanal There are cockroaches in this house! 

MRS. STANLEY (shockcd into speech). I beg your pardon! 
(The doorbell rings) Mr. Whiteside, I don’t know who 
this man is, but I will not stand here and— 

WHITESIDE. Then go upstairs. These are probably my 
luncheon guests. Metz, you’re staying for the day, of 
course? JeflFerson, stay for lunch? Maggie, tell ’em 
there’ll be two more. Ah, come right in. Baker. Good 
morning, gentlemen. (The gentlemen addressed are 
three in number—two white, one black. They are con¬ 
victs, and they look the part. Prison gray, handcuffed 
together, baker, in uniform, is a prison guard. He car¬ 
ries a rifle) Jefferson, here are the fruits of that humble 
valentine. These men, now serving the final months of 
their prison terms, have chosen to enter the ivy-covcl*ed 
walls of Crockfield. They have come here today to learn 
from me a little of its tradition . . . Gentlemen, I envy 
you your great adventure. 

JOHN ( in the dining-room doorway). Lunch is ready, Mr. 
Whiteside. 
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WHITESIDE. Good! Lct’s go right in. {To one of the con¬ 
victs, as they pass) You’re Michaelson, aren’t you? 
Butcher-shop murders? 

MICHAELSON. Yes, sir. 

WHITESIDE. Thought I recognized you. . . . After you, 
Baker. . . . The other fellow, Jefferson— (He lowers 
his tone )—is Henderson, the hatchet fiend. Always 
chopped them up in a salad bowl—remember? (His 
voice rises as he wheels himself into the dining room) 
We’re having chicken livers Tetrazzini, and Cherries 
Jubil ee for dessert. I hope every little tummv is a-flutter 
with gastric juices. Serve the white wine with the fish, 
John, and close the doors. I don’t want a lot of people 
prying on their betters. 

{The doors close. Only mrs. Stanley is left outside. She 
collapses quietly into a chair) 

The curtain falls 


SCENE II 

Late afternoon, a week later. Only a single lamp is lit. 

The room, in the week that has passed, has taken on some¬ 
thing of the character of its occupant. Books and papers 
everywhere. Stacks of books on the tables, some of them 
just half out of their cardboard boxes. Half a dozen or 
so volumes, whieh apparently have not appealed to the 
Master, have been thrown onto the floor. A litter of 
crumpled papers around the whiteside wheelchair; an 
empty candy box has slid off his lap. An old pair of 
pants have been tossed over one chair, a seedy bath¬ 
robe over another. A handsome Chinese vase has been 
moved out of its accustomed spot and is doing duty as 
an ash receiver. 
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MR. WHITESIDE is in Jiis wheelchair, asleep. Roach Cittf is 
on a stand beside him, the ear-phones, over his head. 
He has apparently dozed off while listening to the mat¬ 
ing calls of Periplaneta Americana. 

For a moment only his rhythmic breathing is heard. Then 
MISS PREEN enters from the library. She brings some 
medicine—a glass filled with a murky mixture. She 
pauses when she sees that he is asleep, then, after a 
good deal of hesitation, gently touches him on the 
shoulder. He stirs a little; she musters up her courage 
and touches him again. 

WHITESIDE (slowly Opening his eyes). I was dreaming of 
Lillian Russell, and I awake to find you. 

MISS PREEN. Your—your medicine, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE (taking the glass). What time is it? 

MISS PREEN. About half-past six. 

WHITESIDE. Where is Miss Cutler? 

MISS PREEN. She went out. 

WHITESIDE. Out? 

MISS PREEN. With Mr. JeflFerson. (She goes into the library) 

(joHN, meanwhile, has entered from the dining room) 

JOHN. All right if I turn the lights up, Mr. Whiteside? 

WHITESIDE. Yes. Go right ahead, John. 

JOHN. And Sarah has something for you, Mr. Whiteside. 
Made it special. 

WHITESIDE. She has? Where is she? My Souffle Queen! 

SARAH (proudly entering with a tray on which reposes her 
latest delicacy). Here I am, Mr. Whiteside. 

WTiiTESiDE. She walks in beauty like the night, and in those 
deft hands there is the art of Michelangelo. Let me 
taste the new creation. (With one hand he pours the 
medicine into the Chinese vase, then swallows at a 
gulp one of Sarah’s not so little cakes. An ecstatic ex¬ 
pression comes over his face) Poetry^! Sheer poetry! 

SARAH ( beaming). I put a touch of absinthe in the dough. 
Do you hke it? 
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WHITESIDE (rapturously). Ambrosia! 

SARAH. And I got you your terrapin Maryland for dinner, 

WHITESIDE. I have known but three great cooks in my 
time. The Khedive of Egypt had one, my great-aunt 
Jennifer another, and the third, Sarah, is you. 

SARAH. Oh, Mr. Whiteside! 

WHITESIDE (lowering his voice). How would you like to 
come to New York and work for me? You and John. 

SARAH. Why, Mr. Whiteside! 

JOHN. Sarah! ... It would be wonderful, Mr. Whiteside, 
but what would we say to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley? 

WHITESIDE. Just “good-bye.” 

SARAH. But—but they’d be awfully mad, wouldn’t they? 
They’ve been very kind to us. 

WHITESIDE (lightly). Well, if they ever come to New York 
we can have them for dinner, if I’m not in town. Now 
run along and think it over. This is our little secret— 
just between us. And put plenty of sherry in that ter¬ 
rapin . . . Miss Preen! (sarah and john withdraw in 
considerable excitement, whiteside raises his voice to 
a roar) Miss Preen! 

MISS PREEN (appearing, breathless). Yes? Yes? 

WHITESIDE. What have you got in there, anyway? A sailor? 

MISS preen. I was—just washing mv hands. 

WHITESIDE. What time did Miss Cutler go out? 

MISS PREEN. A couple of hours ago. 

WHITESIDE. Mr. Jefferson called for her? 

MISS PREEN. Yes, sir. 

WHITESIDE (impatiently). All right, all right. Go back to 
your sex life. 

(miss PREEN goes. WHITESIDE tries to settle down to his 
book, but his mind is plainly troubled. He shifts a little, 
looks anxiously toward the otiter door) 

(HARRIET STANLEY comcs softltj down the steps. She seems 
delighted to find mr. whiteside alone) 

HARRIET (opening an album that she has brought with 
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her). Dear Mr. Whiteside, may I show you a few me¬ 
mentoes of the past? I somehow feel that you would 
love them as I do. 

WHITESIDE, rd be delighted. {Observing her) Miss Stan¬ 
ley, haven’t we met somewhere before? 

HARRIET. Oh, no. I would have remembered it. It would 
have been one of my cherished memories—like these. 
{She spreads the portfolio before him^ Look! Here I am 
with my first sweetheart, under our lovel\’ beechwood 
tree. I was eight and he was ten. I have never forgotten 
him. What happy times we had! What— {She stops 
short as she hears footsteps on the stairway) There's 
someone coming! I’ll come back! . . . (She gathers up 
her album and vanishes into the dining room) 

(vraiTESiDE looks after her, puzzled) 

{It is MR. STANLEY who comes down the stairs. He is 
carrying a slip of paper in his hand, and he is obviously 
at the boiling point) 

{A few steps behind comes mrs. Stanley, apprehensive 
and nervous) 

MRS. STANLEY. Now, Emest, please— 

STANLEY. Be quiet, Daisy. . . . Mr. Whiteside, I want to 
talk to you. I don’t care whether you re busy or not. I 
have stood all that I’m going to stand. 

WHITESIDE. Indeed? 

STANLEY. This is the last straw. I have just received a bill 
from the telephone company for seven hundred and 
eighty-four dollars. {He reads from the slip in his 
hand) Oklahoma City, Calcutta, Hollywood, Australia, 
Rome, New York, New York, New York, New York, 
New York, New York— {His voice trails off in an end^ 
less succession of New Yorks) Now I realize, Mr. White- 
side, that you are a distinguished man of letters— 

MRS. STANLEY. Yes, of couTse. We both do. 

STANLEY. Please . . . But in the past week we have not 
been able to call our souls our own. We have not had a 
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meal in the dining room once. I have to tiptoe out of 
the house in the mornings. 

MRS. STANLEY. Now, Emest— 

STANLEY {waving her away). I come home to find con¬ 
victs sitting at my dinner table—butcher-shop mur¬ 
derers. A man putting cockroaches in the kitchen. 

MRS. STANLEY. They just escaped, Ernest. 

STANLEY. That’s not the point. I don’t like coming home 
to find twenty-two Chinese students using my bath¬ 
room. I tell you I won’t stand for it, no matter who you 
are. 

WHITESIDE. Have you quite finished? 

STANLEY. No, I have not. I go down into the cellar this 
morning and trip over that octopus that William Beebe 
sent you. I tell you I won’t stand it. Mr. Whiteside, I 
want you to leave this house as soon as you can and go 
to a hotel. . . . Stop pawing me, Daisy. . . . That’s all 
IVe got to say, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. And quite enough, I should say. Mav I remind 
you again, Mr. Stanley, that I am not a willing guest in 
this house? I am informed bv mv doctor that I must 
remain quiet for another ten days, at which time I shall 
get out of here so fast that the wind will knock you 
over, I hope. If, however, you insist on mv leaving be¬ 
fore that, thereby causing me to suffer a relapse, I shall 
sue you for every additional day that I am held inactive, 
which will amount, I assure you. to a tid\" sum. 

STANLEY (to his wifc). This is outrageous. Do we have to— 

WHITESIDE. As for the details of vour pettv complaints, 
those twenh"-two Chinese students came straight from 
the White House, where I assure '\’cu thev used the 
bathroom too. 

MRS. STANLEY. Mr. Whiteside, mv husband didn’t mean— 

STANLEY. Yes, I did. I meant everv word of it. 

WHITESIDE. There is onh’ one point that ) ou make in which 
I see some slight justice. I do not expect you to pay for 
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my telephone calls, and I shall see to it that restitution 
is made. Can you provide me with the exact amount? 
STANLEY. I certainly can, and I certainly will. 

WHITESIDE. Good. I shall instruct my lawyers to deduct it 
from the hundred and fifty thousand dollars that I am 
suing you for. 

(MR. STANLEY stavts to speck, but simply chokes with rage. 
Furious, he storms up the steps again, mrs. Stanley 
following ) 

WHITESIDE ( calling after him) . And I’ll tliank you not to 
trip over that octopus, which once belonged to Chaun- 
cey Depew. (Left alone, mr. whiteside enjoys his tri¬ 
umph for a moment, then his mind jumps to more 
important matters. He looks at his watch, considers a 
second, then wheels himself over to the telephone) 
WHITESIDE. Give me the Mesalia Journal, please. ( He peers 
at Roach City while waiting) Hello, Journal? ... Is 
Mr, Jefferson there? . . . When do you expect him? 
. . . No. No message. (He hangs up, drums impa¬ 
tiently on the arm of his chair) 

(Then he turns sharply at the sound of the outer door 
opening. But it is the younger Stanleys, kichard and 
JUNE, who enter. They are in winter togs, with ice 
skates under their arms. In addition, richard has a 
camera slung over his shotdder) 

(Their attitudes change as they see that whiteside is in 
the room. They slide toward the stairs, obviously trying 
to be as unobtrusive as possible) 

WHITESIDE. Come here, you two. . . . Come on, come on. 
I’m not going to bite you. . . . Now look here. I am by 
nature a gracious and charming person. If I err at all it 
is on the side of kindness and amiability. I have been 
observing you tv\o for this past week, and you seem to 
me to be extremely^ likeable young people. I am afraid 
that when we first met I was definitely unpleasant to 
you. For that I am sorry, and I wish that in the future 
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you would not treat me like something out of Edgar 
Allan Poe. How do you like my new tie? 

JUNE. Thank you, Mr. Whiteside. This makes things much 
pleasanter. And I think the tie is very pretty. 

RICHARD. Well, now that were on speaking terms, Mr. 
Whiteside, I don’t mind telling you that I have been 
admiring all your ties. 

WHITESIDE. Do you like this one? 

RICHARD. I certainly do. 

WHITESIDE. It’s yours. (He takes it off and tosses it to 
him) Really, this curious legend that I am a diflBcult 
person is pure fabrication. . . . Ice-skating, eh? Ah, 
me! I used to cut figure eights myself, arm in arm with 
Betsy Ross, waving the flag behind us. 

JUNE. It was wonderful on the ice today. Miss Cutler and 
Mr. JeflFerson were there. 

WHITESIDE. Maggie? Skating? 

RICHARD. Yes, and she’s good, too. I got a marvelous pic¬ 
ture of her. 

WHITESIDE. Were they still there when you left? 

RICHARD. I think so. Sav, Mr. Whiteside, mind if I take a 
picture of you? I’d love to have one. 

WHITESIDE. Very well. Do vou want my profile? (He indi¬ 
cates his stomach) 

JUNE (starting up the stairs). I’m afraid you’re done for, 
Mr. Whiteside. Mv brother is a camera fiend. 

RICHARD (clicking his camera). Thank you, Mr. Whiteside. 
I got a great one. (He arid june go up the stairs as 
MAGGIE enters from the hallwaij. They call a Hello, 
Miss Ciitlerr as they disappear) 

MAGGIE. Hello, there. . . . Good evening. Sherry. Really 
Sherry, you’ve got this room looking like an old parrot- 
cage. . . . Did you nap while I was out? (wmTEsroE 
merely glowers at her) What’s the matter, dear? Cat 
run away with your tongue? ( She is on her knees, gath¬ 
ering up debris) 
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WHITESIDE (furious). Don’t look up at me with those great 
cow-eyes, you sex-ridden hag. Where have you been all 
afternoon? Alley-catting around with Bert Jefferson? 

MAGGIE (her face aglow). Sherry—Bert read his play to 
me this afternoon. It’s superb. It isn’t just that play 
written by a newspaper man. It’s superb. I want you 
to read it tonight. (She puts it in his lap) It just cries 
out for Cornell. If you like it, will you send it to her. 
Sherry? And will you read it tonight? 

WHITESIDE. No, I will not read it tonight or any other 
time. And while we’re on the subject of Mr. Jefferson, 
you might ask him if he wouldn’t like to pay your salary, 
since he takes up all your time. 

MAGGIE. Oh, come now, Sherry. It isn’t as bad as that. 

WHITESIDE. I have not even been able to reach you, not 
knowing what haylofts you frequent. 

MAGGIE. Oh, stop behaving like a spoiled child, Sherry. 

'WHITESIDE. Don’t take that patronizing tone with me, you 
flea-bitten Cleopatra. I am sick and tired of your sneak¬ 
ing out like some lovesick high-school girl every time 
my back is turned. 

MAGGIE. Well, Sherry — (She pulls together the library 
doors and faces whiteside)— I’m afraid you’ve hit the 
nail on the head. (With a little flourish, she removes her 
hat) 


WHiTEsmE. Stop acting like Zasu Pitts and explain your¬ 
self. 


MAGGIE. I’ll make it quick. Sherry. I’m in love. 

WHITESIDE. Nonsense. This is merely delayed puberty. 

MAGGIE. No, Sherry, I’m afraid this is it. You’re going to 
lose a very excellent secretary. 

WHITESIDE. You are out of your mind. 

MAGGIE. Yes, I think I am, a little. But I’m a girl who’s 
waited a long time for this to happen, and now it has. 
Mr. Jefferson doesn’t know it yet, but I’m going to try 
my darnedest to many him. 
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WHITESIDE (as she pauses). Is that all? 

MAGGIE. Yes, except that—well—I suppose this is what 
might be called my resignation—as soon as you’ve got 
someone else. 

WHITESIDE (there is a slight pause). Now listen to me, 
Maggie. We have been together for a long time. You 
are indispensable to me, but I think I am unselfish 
enough not to let that stand in the way where your 
happiness is concerned. Because, whether you know it 
or not, I have a deep affection for you. 

MAGGIE. I know that, Sherry. 

WHITESIDE. That being the case, I will not stand by and 
allow you to make a fool of vourself. 

MAGGIE. I’m not. Sherry. 

WHITESIDE. You are, my dear. You are behaving like Tillie 
the Toiler. It’s—it’s incredible. I cannot believe that a 
girl who for the past ten years has had the great of the 
world served up on a platter before her—I cannot be¬ 
lieve that it is anvthing but a kind of temporary insanity 
when you are swept off vour feet in seven davs by a 
second-rate, small-town newspaper man. 

MAGGIE. Sherr^^ I can’t explain what’s happened. I can 
only tell vou that it's so. It’s hard for me to believe too. 
Sherry. Here I am, a hard-bitten old cvnic, behaving 
like True Story Magazine, and liking it. Discovering the 
moon, and ice-skating—I keep laughing to mvself all 
the time, but there it is. What can I do about it, Sherry? 
I’m in love. 

WHITESIDE (with sudden decision). We’re leaving here 
tomorrow. Hip or no hip, we’re leaving here tomorrow. 
I don’t care if I fracture the other one. Get me a train 
schedule and start packing, /’ll pull you out of this. 
Miss Stardust, /’ll get the ants out of those moonlit 
pants. 

MAGGIE. It’s no good, SheiTy. I’d be back on the next 
streamlined train. 
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WHITESIDE. It’s completely unbelievable. Can vou see your¬ 
self, the wife of the editor of the Mesalia Journal hav¬ 
ing an evening at home for Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Poop-Face, and the members of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club? 

MAGGIE. Sherry, IVe had ten vears of the great figures of 
our time, and don’t think I’m not grateful to you for it. 
I’ve loved every minute of it. They’ve been wonderful 
years, Sherry. Gay and stimulating—whv, I don’t think 
anyone has every had the fun we ve had. But a girl can’t 
laugh all the time. Sherry. There comes a time when 
she wants—Bert Jefferson. You don’t know Bert, Sherry. 
He’s gentle, and he’s unassuming, and—well, I love him, 
that’s all. 

WHITESIDE. I see. Well, I remain completely unconvinced. 
You are drugging yourself into this Joan Crawford fan¬ 
tasy, and before you become completely anesthetized 
I shall do everything in my power to bring you to your 
senses. 

MAGGIE (wheeling on him). Now listen to me, Whiteside. 
I know you. Lay off. I know what a devil you can be. 
I’ve seen you do it to other people, but don’t you dare to 
do it to me. Don’t drug yourself into the idea that all 
you’re thinking of is my happiness. You’re thinking of 
yourself a little bit, too, and all those months of break¬ 
ing in somebody new. I’ve seen you in a passion before 
when your life has been disrupted, and vou couldn’t 
dine in Calcutta on Julv twelfth with Boo-Boo. Well, 
that’s too bad, but there it is. I’m going to marry Bert 
if he’ll have me, and don’t you dare trv any of your 
tricks. I’m on to everv one of them. So lay oflF. That’s 
my message to you, Big Lord Fauntleroy. (And she is 
up the stairs) 

( Left stewing in his own juice, mr. whiteside is in a per¬ 
fect fury. He bangs the arm of his chair, then slaps at 
the manuscript in his lap. As he does so, the dawn of 
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an idea comes into his mind. He sits perfectly still for 
a moment^ thinking it over. Then, with a slow smile, he 
takes the manuscript out of its envelope. He looks at 
the title page, ruffles through the script, then stops and 
thinks again. His face breaks out into one great smile. 
Then he quickly wheels himself over to the table and 
hunts hurriedly through a pile of old cablegrams and 
letters, until he finds the one he wants. With this in his 
hand, he takes up the telephone receiver) 

WHITESIDE (in a lowered voice). Long distance, please. I 
want to put in a trans-Atlantic call. (He looks at the 
cablegram again for confirmation) Hello. Trans-Atlantic 
operator.f^ . . . This is Mesalia one four two. I want to 
talk to Miss Lorraine Sheldon—S-h-e-l-d-o-n. She’s on 
the Normandie. It sailed from Southampton day before 
yesterday. . . . Will it take long? . . . All right. My 
name is Whiteside. . . . Thank you. (He hangs up as 
the door bell rings. He goes back to the manuscript 
again and looks through it. john then ushers in dr. 

BRADLEY) 

DR. BRADLEY (hearty, as usual). Well, well! Good evening, 
Mr. Whiteside! 

WHITESIDE. Come back tomorrow—Tm busy. 

DR. BRADLEY (turning cute). Now what would be the best 
news that I could possibly bring you? 

WHITESIDE. You have hydrophobia. 

DR. BRADLEY (laughing it off). No, no. . . . Mr. White- 
side, you are a well man. You can get up and walk now. 
You can lea\ e here tomorrow. 

WHITESIDE. What do you mean? 

DR. BRADLEY. Well, sir! I looked at those X-rays again this 
morning, and do you know what? I had been looking 
at the wrong X-rays. I had been looking at old Mrs. 
MoflFat’s X-rays. You are perfectly, absolutely well! 

WHITESIDE. Lower your voice, will you? 

DR. BRADLEY. What’s the matter? Aren’t you pleased? 
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WHITESIDE. Delighted. . . . Naturally. . . . Ah—this is a 
very unexpected bit of news, however. It comes at a 
very curious moment. {He is thinking fast; suddenly 
he gets an idea. He clears his throat and looks around 
apprehensively) Dr. Bradley, I —ah—I have some goocl 
news for you, too. I have been reading \’our book—^ah 
—Forty Years —what is it? 

DR. BRADLEY (eagerly). An Ohio Doctor —yes? 

WHITESIDE. I consider it extremely close to being one of 
the great literary contributions of our time. 

DR. BRADLEY. Mr. Wliitesidc! 

WHITESIDE. So strongly do I feel about it, Dr. Bradley, that 
I have a proposition to make to you. Just here and there 
the book is a little uneven, a little rough. What I would 
like to do is to stay here in Mesalia and work with you 
on it. 

DR. BRADLEY ( all cliokcd up ) . Mr. Whiteside, I would be 
so terribly honored— 

WHITESIDE. Yes. But there is just one difficulty. You see, if 
my lecture bureau and my radio sponsors were to learn 
that I am well, they would insist on my fulfilling my 
contracts, and I would be forced to leave Mesalia. 
Therefore, we must not tell anyone—not anyone at all 
—that I am well. 

DR. BRADLEY. I SCe. I SCC. 

WHITESIDE. Not even Miss Cutler, you understand. 

DR. BRADLEY. No, I won’t. Not a soul. Not even my wife. 

WHiTEsmE. That’s fine. 

DR. BRADLEY. When do we start work—tonight? IVe got 
just one patient that’s dying and then Til be perfectly 
free. 

(The phone rings) 

WHITESIDE (waving him away). All—tomorrow morning. 
This is a private call—^would you forgive me? . . . 
Hello. . . . Yes, Tm on. (He turns again to the doc¬ 
tor) Tomorrow morning. 
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DR. BRADLEY. TomoiTow moming it is. Good night. YouVe 
made me very proud, Mr. Whiteside. {He goes) 

WHITESIDE (again on the phone). Yes, yes, this is Mr. 
Whiteside on the phone. Put them through. . . . Hello. 
Is this my Blossom Girl? How are you, my lovely? . . . 
No, no, Tm all right. . . . Yes, still out here. . . . Lor¬ 
raine dear, when do you land in New York? . . . Tues¬ 
day? That’s fine. . . . Now listen closely, my pet. I’ve 
great news for you. I’ve discovered a wonderful play 
with an enchanting part in it for you. Cornell would 
give her eye teeth to play it, but I think I can get it for 
you. . . . Now wait, wait. Let me tell you. The author 
is a young newspaper man in this town. Of course he 
wants Cornell, but if you jump on a train and get right 
out here, I think vou could swing it, if you play your 
cards right. . . . No, he’s young, and very attractive, 
and just your dish, my dear. It just takes a little doing, 
and you’re the girl that can do it. Isn’t that exciting, my 
pet? . . . Yes. . . , Yes, that’s right. . . . And look. 
Don’t send me any messages. Just get on a train and 
arrive. . . . Oh, no, don’t thank me, my darling. It’s 
perfectly all right. Have a nice trip and huriy out here. 
Good-bye, my blossom. (He hangs up and looks guilt- 
ill/ around. Then he straightens up and gleefully ruhs 
his hands together) 

(miss preen enters, medicine in hand, and frightened, as 
usual) 

WHITESIDE (jovial as hell). Hello, Miss Preen. My, you’re 
looking radiant this evening. 

MISS PREEN (staggered). What? 

. (WHITESIDE takes the medicine from her and swallotcs it 
at one gulp, miss preen, still staggered, retreats into 
the library, just as maggie comes down the stairs. She 
is dressed for the street) 

MAGGIE (pausing on the landing). Sherry, I’m sorry for 
what I said before. I’m afraid I was a little unjust. 
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WHITESIDE {all nobility). That’s all right, Maggie dear. 

We all lose our tempers now and then. 

MAGGIE. I promised to have dinner with Bert and go to a 
movie, but we’ll come back and play cribbage with vou 
instead. 

WHITESIDE. Fine. 

MAGGIE. See you soon. Sherry dear. {She kisses him lU^htly 
on the forehead and goes on her way) 

(WHITESIDE looks after her until he hears the doors close. 
Then his face lights up again and he hursts happily into 
song as he wheels himself into the lihranj) 

WHITESIDE. 'Tse des a ’ittle wabbit in the sunshine, 

I’se des a ’ittle wabbit in the wain—” 


Curtain 



ACT TWO 


A week later, late afternoon. 

The room is now dominated by a large Christmas tree, 
set in the curve of the staircase, and hung with the 
customary Christmas ornaments. 

SARAH and JOHN are passing in and out of the library, 
bringing forth huge packages which they are placing 
under the tree, maggie sits at a little table at one side, 
going through a pile of correspondence. 

JOHN. Well, I guess that's all there are. Miss Cutler. They're 
all under the tree. 

MAGGIE. Thank you, John. 

SARAH. My, I never saw anyone get so many Christmas 
presents, I can hardly wait to see what's in 'em. 

JOHN. When'll Mr. Whiteside open them, Miss Cutler? 

MAGGIE. Well, John, you see Christmas is Mr. Whiteside's 
personal property. He invented it and it belongs to him. 
First thing tomorrow morning, Mr. Whiteside will open 
each and every present, and there will be the damnedest 
fuss you ever saw. 

SARAH {bending over the packages). My, look who he's 
got presents from! Shirlev Temple, William Lyon 
Phelps, Billy Rose, Ethel Waters, Somerset Maug-ham 
—I can hardly wait for tonight. 

{The door bell rings, john departs for the door) 

SARAH. My, it certainly is wonderful. And Mr. Whiteside’s 
tree is so beautiful, too. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley had to put 
theirs in their bedroom, you know. They can hardly un¬ 
dress at night. 
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{It is BERT JEFFERSON who enters) 

BERT. Hello, Maggie. Merry Christmas, Sarah 

SARAH. Merry, Christmas, Mr. Jefferson. (She and john 
disappear into the dining room) 

BERT ( observing the pile of packages under the tree) . Sav, 
business is good, isn't it? My, what a little quiet black¬ 
mail and a weekly radio hour can get vou. WTiat did his 
sponsors give him? 

MAGGIE. They gave him a full year’s supply of their prod¬ 
uct, Cream of Mush. 

BERT. Well, he’ll give it right back to them over the air. 

MAGGIE. Wait until you hear tonight’s broadcast, old fel¬ 
low. It’s so sticky I haven’t been able to get it off mv 
fingers since I copied it. 

BERT. I’ll bet . . . Look, I’ll come clean. Under the influ¬ 
ence of God knows what I have just bought you a 
Christmas present. 

MAGGIE (surprised), Why, Mr. Jefferson, sir. 

BERT. Only I’d like you to see it before I throw away my 
hard-earned money. Can you run downtown with me 
and take a look at it? 

MAGGIE. Bert, this is very sweet of you. I’m quite touched. 
What is it? I can’t wait. 

BERT. A two years’ subscription to Pic, Click, Look, and 
Listen. . . . Do you think I’m going to tell you? Come 
down and see. 

MAGGIE (she calls into the library). Sherry! Sherry, I’m 
going out for a few minutes. With Horace Greeley. I 
won’t be long. (She goes into the hallway for her coat 
and hat) 

BERT (raising his voice), Noel, Noel, Mr. W.I How about 
some cribbage after your broadcast tonight? 

(The WHITESIDE wheelchair is rolling into the room) 

WHITESIDE. No, I will not play cribbage with you, Klondike 
Harry. You have been swindling the be-jesus out of me 
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for two weeks. . . . Where are you off to now, Madame 
Butterfly? 

MAGGIE. Tm being given a Christmas present. Anything 
you want done downtown? 

WHITESIDE. ’Es. B’ing baby a lollipop. . . . What are you 
giving me for Christmas, Jefferson? I have enriched 
your feeble life beyond vour capacity to repay me. 

BERT. Yes, that’s what I figured, so Tm not giving you 
anything. 

WHITESIDE. I see. Well, I was giving you mv old truss, but 
now I shan’t. . . . Maggie, what time are those radio 
men coming? 

MAGGIE. About six-thirtv—I’ll be here. You’ve got to cut, 
Sherry. You’re four minutes over. Oh, by the wav, there 
was a wire from Beverlv. It’s there somewhere. He 
doesn’t know what train he can get out of Chicago, but 
he’ll be here some time this evening. 

WHITESIDE. Good! Is he staving overnight? 

MAGGIE. No, he has to get right out again. He’s sailing 
Friday on the Queen Mary. 

BERT. Think I could peek in at the window and get a look 
at him? Beverly Carlton used to be one of mv heroes. 

WHITESIDE. Used to be, vou ink-stained hack? Beverlv 
Carlton is the greatest single talent in the English 
theatre today. Take this illiterate numbskull out of mv 
sight, Maggie, and don’t bring him back. 

BERT. Yes, Mr. Whiteside, sir. I won’t come back until 
Beverlv Carlton gets here. 

MAGGIE (as they go on^ their way). Where are we going, 
Bert? I want to know what you’ve bought me—I’m like 
a ten-vear-old kid. 

BERT (/m/g/u'ng a little). You know, vou look like a ten- 
year-old kid right now, Maggie, at that. 

(They are out of earshot by this time) 

(WHITESIDE looks after them intently, listens until the door 
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closes. He considers for a second, then wheels himself 
over to the telephone) 

WHITESIDE {on the phone). Will you give me the Mansion 
House, please? . . . No, I don't hiow the number. 
. . . Hello? Mansion House? . . . Tell me, has a Miss 
Lorraine Sheldon arrived yet? . . . Yes, that's rie;ht— 
Miss Lorraine Sheldon. From New York. . . . She 
hasn’t, eh? Thank you. (He hangs up, dnims xciili his 
fingers on the chair arm, looks at his waich. He slaps 
his knees hnpatienth/, stretches. Then, vexed at his self- 
imposed imprisonment, he looks cautioushj around the 
room, peers up the stairs. Then, slowltp he gets out of 
his chair; standing beside it, he indulges in a few mild 
calisthenics, looking cautioushj around all the while) 

{Then the sound of the librartj doors being opened sends 
him scurrying back to his chair. It is ivriss pheent who 
emerges) 

WHITESIDE {annoyed) , What do you want, coming in like 
that? Why don’t you knock before \'Ou conu^ into a 
room? 

MISS PREEN. But—I wasn’t coming in. I was coming out. 

\raiTESiDE. Miss Preen, you are obviously in this room. 
That is true, isn’t it? 

MISS PREEN. Yes, it is, but — 

WHITESIDE. Therefore you came in. Hereafter, please 
knock. 

{Before miss preen can reply, however, john enters from 
the dining room) 

JOHN {en route to the front door). There are some ex¬ 
pressmen here with a crate, Mr. Whiteside. I told them 
to come around the front. 

WHITESIDE. Thank you, John. . . . Don’t stand there, Miss 
Preen. You look like a frozen custard. Go away. 

miss preen {controlling herself as best she can). Yes, sir. 
{She goes) 
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{At the same time two expressmen, carrying a crate, enter 
from the front door) 

JOHN. Bring it right in here. Careful there—don’t scrape 
the wall. Why, it’s some kind of animals. 

EXPRESSMAN. I’ll say it’s animals. We had to feed ’em at 
seven o’clock this morning. 

WHITESIDE. Bring it over here, John. Who’s it from? 

JOHN {reading from the top of the crate as they set it 
down). Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Say! 

WHITESIDE {peering through the slats). Why, they’re pen¬ 
guins. Two—three—four penguins. Hello, my pretties. 

EXPRESSMAN. Directions for feeding are right on top. These 
two slats are open. 

JOHN {reading). ‘'To be fed only whale blubber, eels and 
cracked lobster.” 

EXPRESSMAN. They got Coca-Cola this morning. And liked 
it. {They go) 

WHITESIDE {peering through the slats again). Hello, hello, 
hello. You know, they make the most entrancing com¬ 
panions, John. Admiral Byrd has one that goes on all his 
lecture tours. I want these put right in the library with 
me. Take ’em right in. 

JOHN {picking up the crate). Yes, sir. 

WHITESIDE. Better tell Sarah to order a couple of dozen 
lobsters. I don’t suppose there’s any whale blubber in 
Mesalia. 

{At which point dr. bradley obligingly enters from the 
hall. MR. WHITESIDE is cqual to the occasion ) 

WHITESIDE {with just the merest glance at the doctor). 
Oh, yes, there is. 

DR. BRADLEY. The door was open, so I— Good afternoon, 
Mr. Whiteside. And Merrv Christmas. 

WHITESIDE. Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas. Do you 
happen to know if eels are in season. Doctor? 

DR. BRADLEY. How’s that? 

WHITESIDE. Never mind. I was a fool to ask you. 
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(JOHN returns from the library, carefully closing the doors) 

JOHN. I opened those two slats a little, Mr. Whiteside— 
they seem so crowded in there. 

WHITESIDE. Thank you, John, (john goes on his way) On 
your way downtown, Doctor, will you send these air 
mail? Miss Cutler forgot them. (He hands him a few 
letters) Good-bye. Sorry you dropped in just now. I 
have to do my Yogi exercises. {He folds his arms, leans 
back and closes his eyes) 

DR. BRADLEY. But, Mr. Whiteside, it’s been a week now. 
My book, you know—when are we going to start work 
on the book? (whiteside, his eyes still closed, places his 
fingers to his lips, for absolute silence) I was hoping 
that today you'd be— (He stops short as miss preen 
returns from the dining room) Good afternoon, Miss 
Preen. 

MISS preen. Good afternoon. Dr. Bradley. ( She opens the 
doors to enter the library, then freezes in her tracks. 
She closes the doors again and turns to the doctor, 
glassy-eyed. She raises a trembling hand to her fore¬ 
head) Doctor, perhaps Tm—not well, but—when I 
opened the doors just now I thought I saw a penguin 

' with a thermometer in its mouth. 

WHITESIDE. What’s this? Have those penguins got out of 
their crate? 

MISS PREEN. Oh, thank God. I thought perhaps the strain 
had been too much. 

DR. BRADLEY (incrcdulous). Penguins? 

WHITESIDE. Yes. Doctor, will you go in and capture them, 
please, and put them back in the crate? There’re four 
of them. 

DR. BRADLEY (somewhat staggered). Very well. Do you 
suppose that later on, Mr. \^iteside, we might— 

WHITESIDE. We’ll see, well see. First catch the penguins. 
And, Miss Preen, will you amuse them, please, until I 
come in? 
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MISS PREEN (swallowing hard). Yes, sir. 

(Meanwhile John has descended the stairs) 

JOHN. The Christmas tree just fell on Mr. Stanley. He’s got 
a big bump on his forehead. 

WHITESIDE (brightly). Why, isn’t that too bad? . . . Go 
ahead. Doctor. Go on. Miss Preen. 

(RICHARD pops in from the hallway) 

RICHARD. Hello, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. Hello, Dickie, my boy. 

DR. BRADLEY (Still lingering). Mr. Whiteside, will you have 
some time later? 

WHITESIDE (impatient). I don’t know. Doctor. Tm busy 
now. 

DR. BRADLEY. Well, supposc I Wait a little while? I’ll—I’ll 
wait a little while. (He goes into the library) 

WHITESIDE. Dr. Bradley is the greatest living argument for 
mercy killings. . . , Well, Dickie, would you like a 
candid camera shot of my left nostril this evening? 

RICHARD. I’m sort of stocked up on those. Have you got a 
minute to look at some new ones l\ e taken? 

WHITESIDE. I certainly have. . . . \\Tiy, these are splen¬ 
did, Richard. There’s real artistry in them—they’re as 
good as anything by Margaret Bourke-White. I like all 
the things you’ve shown me. This is the essence of 
photographic journalism. 

RICHARD. Say, I didn’t know they were as good as that. I 
just like to take pictures, that’s all. 

WHITESIDE. Richard, I’ve been meaning to talk to you 
about this. You’re not just a kid fooling with a camera 
any more. These are good. This is what vou ought to 
do. You ought to get out of here and do some of the 
things you were telling me about. Just get on a boat 
and get off wherever it stops. Galveston, Mexico, Singa¬ 
pore—work your way through and just take pictures— 
every^thing. 

RICHARD. Say, wouldn’t I like to, though! It’s what I’ve 
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been dreaming of for years. If I could do that Td be 
the happiest guy in the world. 

WHITESIDE. Well, why can’t you do it? If I were your age, 
rd do it like a shot. 

RICHARD. Well, you know why. Dad. 

WHITESIDE. Richard, do you really want to do this more 
than anything else in the world? 

RICHARD. I certainly do. 

WHITESIDE. Then do it. 

(juNE comes quietly in from the dining, room. Obviously 
there is somethings on her mind) 

JUNE. Hello, Dick. Good afternoon, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. Hello, my lovely. ... So Tm afraid it s up to 
you, Richard. 

RICHARD. I guess it is. Well, thank you, Mr. Whiteside. 
You’ve been swell and I’ll never forget it. 

WHITESIDE. Righto, Richard. 

RICHARD. June, are you coming upstairs? 

JUNE. Ah—in a few minutes, Richard. 

RICHARD. Well—knock on my door, will you? I want to 
talk to you. 

JUNE. Yes, I will. 

(RICHARD disappears up the stairs) 

WHITESIDE (brightly opening his book). June, my lamb, 
you were too young to know about the Elwell murder, 
weren’t you? Completely fascinating. I have about five 
favorite murders, and the Elwell case is one of them. 
Would you like to hear about it? 

JUNE. Well, Mr. Whiteside, I wanted to talk to you. Would 
you mind, for a few minutes? It’s important. 

WHITESIDE. Why, certainly, my dear. I take it this is all 
about your young Lothario at the factory? 

JUNE. Yes. I just can’t seem to make Father understand. 
It’s like talking to a blank wall. He won’t meet him— 
he won’t even talk about it. What are we going to do, 
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Mr. Whiteside? Sandy and I love each other. I don’t 
know where to turn. 

WHITESIDE. My dear, I’d like to meet this young man. I’d 
like to see him for myself. 

JUNE. Would you, Mr. Whiteside? Would you meet him? 
He’s—^he’s outside now. He’s in the kitchen. 

WHITESIDE. Good! Bring him in. 

JUNE (hesitating). Mr. Whiteside, he’s—^he’s a very sen¬ 
sitive boy. You will be nice to him, won’t you? 

WHITESIDE. God damn it, June, when will you learn that 
I am always kind and courteous! Bring this idiot in! 

JUNE (calling through the dining room in a low voice). 
Sandy. . . . Sandy. . . . ( She stands aside as a young 
man enters. Twenty-three or -four, keen-looking, neatly 
but simply dressed) Here he is, Mr. Whiteside. This is 
Sandy. 

SANDY. How do you do, sir? 

WHITESIDE. How do you do? Young man. I’ve been hear¬ 
ing a good deal about you from June this past week. 
It seems, if I have been correctly informed, that you 
two babes in the woods have quietly gone out of your 
minds. 

JUNE. There’s another name for it. It’s called love. 

WHITESIDE. Well, you’ve come to the right place. Dr. Sheri¬ 
dan Whiteside, Broken Hearts Mended, Brakes Re¬ 
lined, Hamburgers, Go right ahead. 

SANDY. Well, if June has told you anything at all, Mr. 
Whiteside, you know the jam we’re in. You see, I work 
for the union, Mr. Whiteside. I’m an organizer. I’ve been 
organizing tlie men in Mr. Stanley’s factory, and Mr. 
Stanley’s pretty sore about it, 

WHITESIDE. I’ll bet. 

SANDY. Did June tell you that? 

WHITESIDE. Yes, she did. 

SANDY. Well, that being the case, Mr. Whiteside, I don’t 
think I have the right to try to influence June. If she 
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marries me it means a definite break with her family, 
and I don’t like to bring that about. But Mr. Stanley’s 
so stubborn about it, so arbitrary. You know, this is not 
something I’ve done just to spite him. We fell in love 
with each other. But Mr. Stanlev behaves as though it 
were all a big plot—John L. Lewis sent me here just 
to marry his daughter. 

JUNE. He’s tried to fire Sandy twice, out at the factor)’, but 
he couldn’t on account of the Wagner Act, thank God! 

SANDY. Yes, he thinks I wrote that, too. 

JUNE. If he’d only let me talk to him. If he’d let Sandy 
talk to him. 

SANDY. Well, we’ve gone over all that, June. Anyway, this 
morning I got word I’m needed in Chicago. I may have 
to go on to Frisco from there. So you see the jam we’re 
in. 

JUNE. Sandy’s leaving tonight, Mr. Whiteside. He’ll prob¬ 
ably be gone a year. We’ve simply got to decide. Now, 

WHITESIDE. My dear, this is absurdly simple. It’s no prob¬ 
lem at all. Now, to my jaundiced eye— (The telephone 
rmgs) Oh-h! . . . Hello. . . . Yes. . . . This is White- 
side. . . . Excuse me—it’s a long-distance call. . . . 
Yes? . . . Yes, I’m on. Who’s calling me? {His 
tone suddenly becomes one of keen delight) Oh! Put 
him on! {He turns to the young pair) It’s Walt Disney, 
in Hollywood. {The phone again) Hello. . . . Hello. 

. . . Walt! How’s my little dash of genius? . . . Yes, I 
hoped you would. How’d you know I was here? . . . 
I see. . . . Yes, I’m listening. Ten seconds more? (A 
quick aside to the others) Mr. Disney calls me every 
Christmas— {The phone) Yes, Walt. . . . Yes, I hear 
it. It sounds just like static. . . . June! {He holds the 
receiver out to june for a second; she listens, mystified) 
Hello. . . . Thanks, old man, and a very merry Christ¬ 
mas to you. . . . Tell me—any news in Hollywood? 
Who’s in Lana Turner’s sweater these days? . . . Well, 
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tell him to get out. . . . Good-bye. {He hangs up) Do 
you know what that was you listened to? The voice of 
Donald Duck. 

UNE. Not really? 

VHITESIDE. Mr. Disney calls me every Christmas, no mat¬ 
ter where I am. Two years ago I was walking on the 
bottom of the ocean in a diving suit with William 
Beebe, but he got me. . . . Now, where were we? Oh, 
yes. . . . June, I like your young man. I have an un¬ 
erring instinct about people—Tve never been wrong. 
That’s why I wanted to meet him. My feeling is that 
you two will be very happy together. Whatever his be¬ 
liefs are, he’s entitled to them, and you shouldn’t let 
anything stand in your way. As I see it, it’s no problem 
at all. Stripped of its externals, what does it come down 
to? Your father. The possibility of making him unhappy. 
Is that right? 

[UNE. Very unhappy. 

WHITESIDE. That isn’t the point. Suppose your parents are 
unhappy—it’s good for them. Develops their characters. 
Look at me. I left home at the age of four and haven’t 
been back since. They hear me on the radio and that’s 
enough for them. 

SANDY. Then—your advice is to go ahead, Mr. Whiteside? 

WHITESIDE. It is. Marry him tonight, June. 

fUNE {almost afraid to make the leap). You—you mean 
that, Mr. Whiteside? 

WHITESIDE {helloicing). No, I mean vou should marry 
Hamilton Fish. If I didn’t mean it I wouldn’t sav it. 
What do vou want me to do—say it all over again? My 
own opinion is— 

{The voice of mr. Stanley is heard at the head of the 
stairs. ^'Come on, Daisy—stop dawdling') 

(juNE quickly pushes her young man out of the room, as 
MR. and MRS. STANLEY descend the stairs) 
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STANLEY {with deep sarcasm). Forgive us for trespassing, 
Mr. Whiteside. 

vraiTESiDE. Not at all, old fellow — not at all. It's Christ¬ 
mas, you know. Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas. 

MRS. STANLEY {nervouslij). Ah—ves. Merrv Christmas. 
. . . Would you like to come along with us, June? 
We’re taking some presents over to the Dexters. 

JUNE. No — no, thank you, Mother. I—I have to write some 
letters. {She hurries up the stairs) 

STANLEY {who Jias hecti dooming his coni). Come along, 
Daisy. 

{Turning, he reveals a great patch of court plaster on his 
head) 

WHITESIDE {entirely too sweetly). Whw Mr. Stanley, what 
happened to your forehead? Did vcu ha\ e an accident? 

STANLEY {just OS swcetly). No, Mr. Whiteside. Fm taking 
boxing lessons. . . . Come, Daisv. 

(They go) 

(HARRIET, who has been hovering at the head of the stairs, 
hurries down as the Stanleys depart. She is carrying a 
little Christmas package) 

HARRIET. Dear Mr. Whiteside, IVe been trying all day to 
see you. To give vou— this. 

WHITESIDE, Whv, Miss Stanley. A Christmas gift for me? 

HARRIET. It’s onlv a trifle, but I wanted you to have it. It’s 
a picture of me as I used to be. It was taken on another 
Christmas Eve, many years ago. Don’t open it till the 
stroke of midnight, will you? {The door bell rings. 
HARRIET looks apprehensively over her shotdder) Merry 
Christmas, dear Mr. Whiteside. Merrv Christmas. 

WHITESIDE. Merry Christmas to you, Miss Stanley, and 
thank you. 

{She glides out of the room) 

{In the hallway, as john opens the door, we hear a 
womans voice, liquid and melting. "‘This is the Stanley 
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residence, isnt it?"' "‘Yes, it is'" ^Tve come to see Mr. 
Whiteside. Will you tell him Miss Sheldon is here?") 

WHITESIDE. Lorrame! My Blossom Girl! 

LORRAINE {coming into view). Sherry, my sweet! 

{And quite a view it is. Lorraine sheldon is known as the 
most chic actress on the New York or London stage, 
and justly so. She glitters as she walks. She is beautiful, 
and even, God save the word, ^amorous. . . . Her 
rank as one of the Ten Best-Dressed Women of the 
World is richly deserved. She is, in short, a siren of no 
mean talents, and knows it) 

LORRAINE ( wasting no time). Oh, darling, look at that poor 
sweet tortured face! Let me kiss it! You poor darling, 
your eyes have a kind of gallant compassion. How 
drawn you are! Sherry, my sweet, I want to cry. 

WHITESIDE. All right, all right. YouVe made a very nice 
entrance. Now relax, dear. 

LORRAINE. But, Sherry, darling, IVe been so worried. And 
now seeing you in that chair . . . 

WHITESIDE. This chair fits my fanny as nothing else ever 
has. I feel better than I have in years, and my only con¬ 
cern is news of the outside world. So take that skunk 
off and tell me everything. How are you, my dear? 

LORRAINE {removing a cascade of silver fox from her 
shoulders). Darling, I'm so relieved. You look perfectly 
wonderful—I never saw you look better. My dear, do 
I look a wreck? I just dashed through New York. Didn’t 
do a thing about Christmas. Hattie Carnegie and had 
my hair done, and got right on the train. And the 
Normandie coming back was simply hectic. Fun, you 
know, but simply exhausting. Jock Whitney, and Cary 
Grant, and Dorothy di Frasso—it was too exhausting. 
And of course London before that was so magnificent, 
my dear—well, I simply never got to bed at all. Darling, 
IVe so much to tell you I don’t know where to start. 
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WHITESIDE. Well, start with the dirt first, dear—that s what 
I want to hear. 

LORRAINE. Let me see. . . . Well, Sybil Cartwright got 
thrown right out of Giro’s—it was the night before I 
sailed. She was wearing one of those new cellophane 
dresses, and you could absolutely see Trafalgar Square. 
And, oh, yes— Sir Harry Montrose—the painter, you 
know—is suing his mother for disorderly conduct. It’s 
just shocked everyone. Oh, and before I forget Beatrice 
Lillie gave me a message for you. She says for you to 
take off twenty-five pounds right awav and send them 
to her by parcel post. She needs them. 

WHITESIDE. Nonsense. . . . Now come, dear, what about 
you? What about your love life? I don’t believe for one 
moment that you never got to bed at all, if you’ll par¬ 
don the expression. 

LORRAINE. Sherry dear, you’re dreadful. 

WHITESIDE. What about that splendid bit of English mut¬ 
ton, Lord Bottomley? Haven’t you hooked him yet? 

LORRAINE. Sherry, please. Cedric is a very dear friend of 
mine. 

WHITESIDE. Now, Blossom Girl, this is Sherry. Don’t try 
to pull the bed clothes over my eyes. Don’t tell me you 
wouldn’t like to be Lady Bottomley, with a hundred 
thousand pounds a year and twelve castles. By the way, 
has he had his teeth fixed yet? Every time I order 
Roquefort cheese I think of those teeth. 

LORRAINE. Sherry, really! . . . Cedric may not be bril¬ 
liant, but he’s rather sweet, poor lamb, and he’s very 
fond of me, and he does represent a kind of English 
way of living that I like. Surrev, and London for the 
season—shooting box in Scotland—that lovely old castle 
in Wales. You were there. Sherry—you know what I 
mean. 

WHITESIDE. Mm. I do indeed. 
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LORRAINE. Well, really, Sherry, why not? If I can marry 
Cedric I don’t know why I shouldn’t. Shall I tell you 
something. Sherry? I think, from something he said just 
before I sailed, that he’s finally coming around to it. It 
wasn’t definite, mind you, but—don’t be surprised if 
I am Lady Bottomley before very long. 

WHITESIDE. Lady Bottomley! Won’t Kansas City be sur¬ 
prised! However, I shall be a flower girl and give the 
groom an iron toothpick as a wedding present. Come 
ahead, my blossom—let’s hear some more of your skul- 
duggery. 

{The library doors are quietly opened at this point and 
the DOCTORS head appears) 

DR. BRADLEY (in a heavy whisper). Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. What? No, no—not now. I’m busy. 

{The DOCTOR disappears) 

LORRAINE. Who’s that? 

WHITESIDE. He’s fixing the plumbing. . . . Now come on, 
come on—I want more news. 

LORRAINE. But, Sherry, what about this play? After all, 
I’ve come all the way from New York—even on Christ¬ 
mas Eve—I’ve been so excited ever since your phone 
call. Where is it? When can I read it? 

WHITESIDE. Well, here’s the situation. This young author 
—his name is Bert Jefferson—brought me the play with 
the understanding that I send it to Kit Cornell. It’s a 
magnificent part, and God knows I feel disloyal to Kit, 
but there ^ ou are. Now 7’ve done this much—the rest 
is up to }’Ou. He's young and attractive—now, just how 
you’ll go about persuading him. I’m sure you know more 
about that than I do. 

LORRAINE. Darling, how can I ever thank you? Does he 
know I'm coming—Mr. Jefferson, I mean? 

WHITESIDE. No, no. You’re just out here visiting me. You’ll 
meet him, and that’s that. Get him to take you to din¬ 
ner, and work around to the play. Good God, I don’t 
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have to tell you how to do these things. How did you 
get all those other parts? 

LORRAixNE. Sherry! . . . Well, Til go back to the hotel and 
get into something more attractive. I just dumped my 
bags and rushed right over here. Darling, vou re won¬ 
derful. (Lightly kissing him) 

WHITESIDE. All right—run along and get into your working 
clothes. Then come right back here and spend Christ¬ 
mas Eve with Sherry and Til have Mr. Jefferson on tap. 
By the way, iVe got a little surprise for you. Who do 
you think’s paying me a flying visit tonight? None other 
than your old friend and fellow actor, Beverly Carlton. 

LORRAINE (not too delighted). Really? Beverly? I thought 
he was being glamorous again on a tramp steamer. 

\VHITESIDE. Come, come, dear—mustn’t be bitter because 
he got better notices than you did. 

LORRAINE. Don’t be silly, Sherry. I never read notices. I 
simply wouldn’t care to act with him again, that’s all. 
He’s not staying here, is he? I hope not! 

WHITESIDE. Temper, temper, temper. No, he’s not. . . . 
Where’d you get that diamond clip, dear? That’s a new 
bit of loot, isn’t it? 

LORRAINE. Haven’t you seen this before? Cedric gave it 
to me for his mother’s birthday. . . . Look, darling. 
I’ve got a taxi outside. If I’m going to get back here— 

(At this point the voice of maggie is heard in the hallway) 

MAGGIE. Sherry, what do you think? I’ve just been given 
the most beautiful . . . ( She stops short and comes to 
a dead halt as she sees lorraine) 

LORRAINE. Oh, hello, Maggie. I knew you must be around 
somewhere. How are you, my dear? 

WHITESIDE. Santa’s been at work, my pet. Blossom Girl 
just dropped in out of the blue and surprised us. 

MAGGIE (quietly). Hello, Lorraine. 

WHITESIDE (as JEFFERSON appears). Who’s that—Bert? 
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This is Mr. Bert Jefferson, Lorraine. Young newspaper 
man. Miss Lorraine Sheldon. 

BERT. How do you do, Miss Sheldon? 

LORRAINE. How do you do? I didn’t catch the name—^Jef¬ 
ferson? 

WHITESIDE (sweetly). That’s right, Pet. 

LORRAINE (full Steam ahead). Why, Mr. Jefferson, you 
don’t look like a newspaper man. You don’t look like 
a newspaper man at all. 

BERT. Really? I thought it was written all over me in neon 
lights. 

LORRAINE. Oh, no, not at all. I should have said you were 
—oh, I don’t know—an aviator or an explorer or some¬ 
thing. They have that same kind of dash about them. 
I’m simply enchanted with your town, Mr. Jefferson. 
It gives one such a warm, gracious feeling. Tell me— 
have you lived here all your life? 

BERT. Practically. 

WHITESIDE. If you wish to hear the story of his life, Lor¬ 
raine, kindly do so on your own time. Maggie and I 
have work to do. Get out of here, Jefferson. On your 
way, Blossom. 

LORRAINE. He’s the world’s rudest man, isn’t he? Can I 
drop you, Mr. Jefferson? I’m going down to the—Man¬ 
sion House, I think it’s called. 

BERT. Thank you, but I’ve got my car. Suppose I drop 
you? 

LORRAINE. Oh, would you? That’d be lovely—we’ll send 
the taxi off. See you in a little while. Sherry. ’Bye, Mag¬ 
gie. 

BERT. Good-bye, Miss C. (He turns to whiteside) I’m 
invited back for dinner, am I not? 

WHITESIDE. Yes—yes, you are. At Christmas I always feed 
the needy. Now please stop oozing out —get out. 

LORRAINE. Come on, Mr. Jefferson. I want to hear more 
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about this charming little town. And I want to know a 
good deal about you, too. 

(And they are gone) 

( There is a slight but pregnant pause after they go. magoie 
simply stands looking at whiteside, waiting for what 
may come foii:h) 

WHITESIDE {as though nothing had happened). Now lets 
see, have you got a copy of that broadcast? How much 
did you say they wanted out—four minutes? 

MAGGIE. That’s right—four minutes. . . . She’s looking 
very well, isn’t she? 

WHITESIDE (busy with his manuscripts). What’s that? 
Who? 

MAGGIE. The Countess di Pushover. . . . Quite a surprise, 
wasn’t it—her dropping in? 

WHITESIDE. Yes—yes, it was. Now come on, Maggie, come 
on. Get to work. 

MAGGIE. Why, she must have gone through New York like 
a dose of salts. How long’s she going to stay? 

WHITESIDE (completely absorbed). What? Oh, I don’t 
know—a few days , . . (He reads from his manu¬ 
script) ‘'At this joyous season of the year, when in the 
hearts of men—” I can’t cut that. 

MAGGIE. Isn’t it curious? There was Lorraine, snug as a 
bug in somebody’s bed on the Normandie — 

WHITESIDE (so busy). “Ere the Yuletide season pass—” 

MAGGIE (quietly taking the manuscript out of his hands). 
Now, Sherry dear, we will talk a bit. 

WHITESIDE. Now look here, Maggie. Just because a friend 
of mine happens to come out to spend Christmas with ^ 
me— (The door bell rings) I have a hunch that’s Bev¬ 
erly. Maggie, see if it is. Go ahead—run! Run! 

(MAGGIE looks at him—right through him, in fact. Then 
she goes slowly toward the door) 

(We hear her voice at the door: ''Beverlyr Then, in 
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clipped English tones: ‘^Magpie! A large, moist, inces¬ 
tuous kiss for my Magpier) 

WHITESIDE (roaring). Come in here, you Piccadilly pen- 
pusher, and gaze upon a soul in agony. 

(BEVERLY CARLTON enters, arm in arm with maggie. Very 
confident, very British, very Beverly Carlton) 

BEVERLY. Don’t tell me how you are. Sherry dear. I want 
none of the tiresome details. I have only a little time, 
so the conversation will be entirely about me, and I 
shall love it. Shall I tell you how I glittered through the 
South Seas like a silver scimitar, or would you rather 
hear how I frolicked through Zambesia, raping the 
Major General’s daughter and finishing a three-act play 
at the same time? . . . Magpie dear, you are the moon- 
flower of my middle age, and I love you very much. Say 
something beautiful to me. Sherry dear, without going 
into mountainous waves of self-pity, how are you? 

WHITESIDE. I’m fine, you presumptuous Cockney. . . . 
Now, how was the trip, wonderful? 

BEVERLY. Fabulous. I did a fantastic amount of work. By 
the way, did I glimpse that little boudoir butterfly. La 
Sheldon, in a motor-car as I came up the driveway? 

MAGGIE. You did indeed. She’s paying us a Christmas visit. 

BEVERLY. Dear girl! Thev do say she set fire to her mother, 
but I don’t believe it. . . . Sherry, my evil one, not 
only have I written the finest comedy since Moliere, 
but also the best revue since mv last one and an operetta 
that frightens me—it’s so good. I shall play it for eight 
weeks in London and six in New York—that’s all. No 
matinees. Then I am off to the Grecian Islands. . . . 
Magpie, whv don’t you come along? Why don’t you 
desert this cannonball of fluff and come with me? 

MAGGIE. Beverly dear, be careful. You’re catching me at a 
good moment. 

AVHiTESiDE (changing the subject). Tell me, did you have 
a good time in Hollywood? How long were you there? 
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BEVERLY. Three unbelievable days. I saw everyone from 
Adrian to Zanuck. They came, poor dears, as to a shrine. 
I was insufferably charming and ruthlesslv firm in re¬ 
fusing seven million dollars for two minutes" work. 

WHITESIDE. What about Banjo? Did you see my wondtT- 
ful Banjo in Hollywood? 

BEVERLY. I did. He gave a dinner for me. I arrived, in 
white tie and tails, to be met at the door by two be- 
wigged flunkies, who quietly proceeded to take my 
trousers off. I was then ushered, in mv lemon silk 
drawers, inco a room full of Norma Shearer, Claudette 
Colbert, and Aldous Huxley, among others. Dear, sweet, 
incomparable Banjo. 

WHITESIDE, ril never forget that summer at Antibes, when 
Banjo put a microphone in Lorraine's mattress, and then 
played the record the next day at lunch. 

BEVERLY. I remember it indeed. Lorraine left Antibes by 
the next boat. 

MAGGIE (half to herself). I wish Banjo were here now. 

BEVERLY. What’s the matter. Magpie? Is LoiTaine being 
her own sweet sick-making self? 

MAGGIE. You wouldn’t take her to the Grecian Islands with 
you, would you, Beverly? Just for me? 

WHITESIDE. Now, now. LoiTaine is a charming person who 
has gallantly given up her own Christmas to spend it 
with me. 

BEVERLY. Oh, I knew I had a bit of dirt for us all to 
nibble on. {He draws a letter out of his pocket) 

(Again the library doors are opened and the doctor’s 
head comes through) 

DR. BRADLEY. Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. No, no, not now. Go away. 

(The doctor withdraws) 

BEVERLY. Have you kidnapped someone, Sherry? 

WHITESIDE. Yes, that was Charley Ross . . . Go ahead. 
Is this something juicy? 
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BEVERLY. Juicy as a pomegranate. It is the latest report 
from London on the winter maneuvers of Miss Lorraine 
Sheldon against the left flank—in fact, all flanks—of 
Lord Cedric Bottomley. Listen: "'Lorraine has just left 
us in a cloud of Chanel Number Five. Since September, 
in her relentless pursuit of His Lordship, she has paused 
only to change girdles and check her oil. She has chased 
him, panting, from castle to castle, till he finally took 
refuge, for several week-ends, in the gentlemen’s lava¬ 
tory of the House of Lords. Practically no one is betting 
on the Derby this year; we are all making book on 
Lorraine. She is sailing tomorrow on the Normandie, 
but would return on the Yankee Clipper if Bottomley 
so much as belches in her direction.” Have you ever 
met Lord Bottomley, Magpie dear? (He goes imme¬ 
diately into an impersonation of His Lordship, Very 
British, very full of teeth, stuttering) “No v-v-very good 
shooting today, blast it. Only s-s-six partridges, f-f-four 
grouse, and the D-D-Duke of Sutherland.” 

WHITESIDE (chuckling), My God, that’s Bottomley to the 
very bottom. 

BEVERLY (still in character). “R-r-ripping debate in the 
House today. Old Basil spoke for th-th-three hours. 
D-d-dropped dead at the end of it. Ripping.” 

MAGGIE. You’re making it up, Beverly. No one sounds like 
that. 

WHITESIDE. It’s so good it’s uncanny. . . . Damn it, Bev¬ 
erly, why must you race right out of here? I never see 
enough of you, you ungrateful moppet. 

BEVERLY. Sherry darling, I can only teU you that my love 
for you is so great that I changed trains at Chicago to 
spend ten minutes with you and wish you a Merry 
Christmas. Merry Christmas, my lad. My little Magpie. 
(A look at his watch) And now I have just time for one 
magnificent number, to give you a taste of how bril- 
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liant the whole thing is. It’s the second number in the 
revue. 

{He strikes a chord on the pianOy but before he can go 
further the telephone rings) 

WHITESIDE. Oh, damn! Get rid of them, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Hello . . . Oh, hello, Bert . . . Oh! Well, just a 
minute. . . . Beverly, would you talk to a nev^^spaper 
man for just two minutes? I kind of promised him. 

BEVERLY. Won’t have time. Magpie, unless he’s under the 
piano. 

MAGGIE. Oh! {Into the phone) Wait a minute. {To beverly 
again) Would you see him at the station, just for a 
minute before the train goes? (beverly nods) Bert, go 
to the station and wait for him. He’ll be there in a few 
minutes. . . . ’Bye. 

WHITESIDE. The stalls are impatient, Beverly. Let’s have 
this second-rate masterpiece. 

BEVERLY {his fingers rippling over the keys). It’s called: 
‘What Am I to Do?” 

“Oft in the nightfall 
I think I might fall 

Down from my perilous height; 

Deep in the heart of me. 

Always a part of me. 

Quivering, shivering light. 

Run, little lady, 

Ere the shady 
Shafts of time 

Barb you with their winged desire. 

Singe you with their sultry fire. 

Softly a fluid 

Druid 

Meets me. 

Olden 

and golden 

the dawn that greets me; 
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Cherishing, 

Perishing, 

Up to the stars 
I climb. 

“What am I to do 

Toward ending this madness, 

This sadness. 

That’s rending me through? 

The flowers of yesteryear 
Are haunting me. 

Taunting me, 

Darling, for wanting you. 

What am I to say 
To warnings of sorrow 
When morning’s tomorrow 
Greets the dew? 

Will I see the cosmic Ritz 
Shattered and scattered to bits? 

What not am I to do?” 

(As he swings into the chorus for a second time the door 
bell rings, and john is glimpsed as he goes to the door) 

(It is a trio of radio men who appear in the doorway, 
their arms filled with equipment for mr. Whiteside’s 
broadcast ) 

WHITESIDE. Oh, come in, Westcott. . . . Beverly, it’s su¬ 
perb. The best thing you’ve ever written. It’ll be played 
by every ragtag orchestra from Salem to Singapore. 

BEVERLY. Please! Let me say that . . . Ah, the air waves, 
eh? Well, I shan’t have to hear you, thank God. I shall 
be on the train. 

MAGGIE. Come on, Whiteside, say good-bye. Mr. Westcott, 
he’s still four minutes over—you’ll have to chisel it out. 

WHITESIDE (as MAGGIE Starts to wheel him into the li¬ 
brary). Stop this nonsense. Beverly, my lamb— 

MAGGIE. You can kiss Beverly in London on July twelfth. 
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{Then to the technicians) The microphone set-up is 
right there, gentlemen, and you can connect up outside. 
John, show them where it is. 

WHITESIDE. Maggie, what the hell are you—I will not be 
wheeled out of here like a baby who has to have his 
diapers changed! 

BEVERLY {calling after the fast-disappearing wtiiteside). 
Au revoir. Sherry. Merry Christmas. Magpie, come get 
a kiss. 

MAGGIE {emerging from the library and closing the doors 
behind her). Beverly, I want one minute. I must have 
it. You’ll make the train. The station’s a minute and a 
half from here. 

BEVERLY. Why, what’s the matter. Magpie? 

{At which the library doors are opened, and the doctor 
emerges, rather apologetically. He is sped on his way 
by MR. wHiTEsroE’s roaring voice — ''Oh, get out of 
herer) 

DR. BRADLEY. I’m—I’m just Waiting in the kitchen until 
Mr. Whiteside is— Excuse me. {He darts out through 
the dining room) 

BEVERLY. Who is that man? 

MAGGIE. Never mind . . . Beverly, I’m in great trouble. 

BEVERLY. Why, Magpie dear, what’s the matter? 

MAGGIE. I’ve fallen in love. For the first time in my life. 
Beverly, I’m in love. I can’t tell you about it—there 
isn’t time. But Sherry is trying to break it up. In his 
own fiendish way he’s doing everything he can to break 
it up. 

BEVERLY. Why, the old devil! What’s he doing? 

MAGGIE. Lorraine. He’s brought Lorraine here to smash 
it. 

BEVERLY. Oh, it’s somebody here? In this town? 

MAGGIE ( nodding). He’s a newspaper man— the one you’re 
going to see at the station—and he’s written a play, 
and I know Sherry must be using that as bait. You blow 
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Lorraine—^shell eat him up alive. YouVe got to help 
me, Beverly. 

BEVERLY. Of course I will, Magpie. What do you want me 
to do? 

MAGGIE. IVe got to get Lorraine out of here—the farther 
away the better—and you can do it for me. 

BEVERLY. But how? How can I? Fm leaving. 

{The library doors are opened and westcott, the radio 
man, emerges) 

WESTCOTT. Have you a carbon copy of the broadcast, Miss 
Cutler? 

MAGGIE. Its on that table. 

WESTCOTT. Thank you. One of those penguins ate the 
original. 

{The voice of whiteside is now heard calling from his 
room) 

WHITESIDE. Beverly, are you still there? 

MAGGIE. No, he's gone. Sherry. {She lowers her voice) 
Come out here. 

[Maneuvering him into the hall, we see her whisper to 
him; his head bobs up and down quickly in assent. 
Then he lets out a shriek of laughter) 

BEVERLY. I’d love it. I’d absolutely love it. (maggie puts 
a quick finger to his lips, peers toward the whiteside 
room. But mr. westcott has gone in; the doors are 
closed) It’s simply enchanting, and bitches Sherry and 
Lorraine at the same time. It's pure heaven! I adore it, 
and I shall do it up brown. (He embraces her) 

MAGGIE. Darling, the first baby will be named Beverly. 
You're wonderful. 

BEVERLY. Of course I am. Come to Chislewick for your 
hone\Tnoon and I'll put you up. Good-bve, my lovely. 
I adore you. 

{And he is gone) 

(maggie comes back into the room, highly pleased with 
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herself. She even sings a fragment of beverly s song. 
''What am I to do? Tradadada-lada*) 

(JOHN, entering from the dining room, breaks the song) 
JOHN. Shall I straighten up the room for the broadcast, 
Miss Cutler? 

MAGGIE. No, John, it isn't television, thank God. They only 
hear that liquid voice. 

JOHN. He’s really wonderful, isn’t he? The things he finds 
time to do. 

MAGGIE. Yes, he certainly sticks his nose into everything, 
John. (She goes into the library) 

(JOHN is putting the room in order when suddenly June 
comes quietly down the stairs. She is dressed for the 
street and is carrying a suitcase) 

JOHN. Why, Miss June, are you going away? 

JUNE. Why—no, John. No. I’m just— Mr. Whiteside is 
inside, I suppose? 

JOHN. Yes, he’s getting ready to go on tlie radio. 

JUNE. Oh! Well, look, John— 

(And then richard darts down the stairs. A light bag, two 
cameras slung over his shoulder) 

RICHARD (to JUNE, in a heavy whisper). Where’s Mr. 

Whiteside? In there? 

JUNE. Yes, he is. 

RICHARD. Oh! Well, maybe we ought to— 

(The door bell rings, richard and june exchange looks, 
then scurry out quickly through the dining room) 

(jOHN looks after them for a second, puzzled, then goes 
to the door) 

(It is LORRAINE who comcs in, resplendent now in evening 
dress and wraps, straight from Paris. At the same time 
MAGGIE emerges from the library and john goes on his 
way) 

LORRAINE. Hello, dear. Where’s Sherry? 

MAGGIE. Inside, working—^he’s broadcasting very soon. 
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LORRAINE. Oh, of course—Christmas Eve. What a wonder¬ 
ful man Sheridan Whiteside is! You know, my dear, it 
must be such an utter joy to be secretary to somebody 
like Sherry. 

MAGGIE. Yes, you meet such interesting people. . . . 
That's quite a gown, Lorraine. Going anywhere? 

LORRAINE. This? Oil, I just threw on anything at all. Aren't 
you dressing for dinner? 

MAGGIE. No, just wliat meets the eve. 

(She has occasion to carry a few papers across the room 
at this point, i.orraines eye watches her narrowly) 

LORRAINE. Who does vour liair, Maggie? 

MAGcuE. A little French woman named Maggie Cutler 
CORK'S in e\'erv morning. 

LoiuiAiNE. You know, e\’eiy time T see you I keep thinking 
your hair could be so l()veK\ I alwavs want to get my 
hands on it. 

MAGGIE (quietly), fve always wanted to get mine on 
yours, Lorraine. 

LORRAINE {(ihseuthj). What, dear? (One of the radio men 
drifts into the room, plugs into the control hoard, drifts 
out again. Lorraines eyes follow him idly. Then she 
turns to MAGcaE ae^aiu) Bv the wav, what time does 
Bei’crly get here? Fm not o\ er-anxious to meet him. 

MAGGIE. He's been and gone, Lorraine. 

LORRAINE. RealK ? W ell, I’m \ er\ glad. ... Of course 
you’re great friends, aren’t \ou —\ou and Beierlv? 

MAGGIE. Yes, we are. I think he’s a wonderful person. 

LORRAINE. Oh, I suppose SO. But when I finished acting 
with him I was a perfect wreck. All during that tender 
love scene that the critics thought was so magnificent 
he kept dropping peanut shells down m\' dress. I 
wouldn't act with him again if I were starving. 

MAGGIE (casualhi). Tell me, Lorraine, have vou found a 
new plav yet? 

LORR.VINE (af once on guard). No. No, I haven’t. There 
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was a pile of manuscripts waiting in New York for me, 
but I hurried right out here to Sherr\\ 

MAGGIE. Yes, it was wonderful of vou, Lorraine—^to drop 
everything that wav and rush to Sherry’s \A’heelchair. 

LORRAINE. Well, after all, Maggie dear. wLal else has one 
in this world but friends? . . . How lonu will Shcrr\^ 
be in there, I wonder? 

MAGGIE. Not long. . . . Did vou know tliat Mr. Jeffiason 
has written quite a good plav? The young man that 
drove vou to the hotel. 

LORRAINE. Really? No, I didn’t. Isn’t that interesting? 

MAGGIE. Yes, isn’t it? 

(There is a considerable pause. The ladies smile at each 
other) 

LORRAINE (evading Maggie’s eyes). They’ve put a palish 
on mv nails I simply loathe. I don’t suppose Elizabeth 
Arden has a branch in this town. 

MAGGIE (busy with her papers). Not if she has any sense. 

LORRAINE. Oh, well, I’ll just bear it, but it does depress me. 
(She rises, wanders aimlessly for a mornent, picks up a 
book from the table) Have vou read this, Maggie? 
E\'er\ body was reading it on the boat. I hear you simply 
can’t put it down. 

MAGGIE. I put it down—right there. 

(LORRAINE casuaUi/ strikes a note or two on the piano) 

(The telephone rings) 

MAGGIE (taking up the receiver a little too casually). Hello 
. . . Yes . . . Yes . . . Miss Lorraine Sheldon? Yes 
she’s here . . . There’s a trans-Atlantic call coming 
through for \ ou, Lorraine. 

LORRAINE. Trans-Atlantic—for me? Here? Why. what in 
the world— 

MAGGIE (as she hands over the receiver). It’s London. 

LORRAINE. London? . . . Hello. (Then in a louder tone) 
Hello . . . Cedric! Cedric, is this you? . . . Wh\’, Ced¬ 
ric, you darling! Why, what a surprise! How’d you know 
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I was here? . . . Darling, don’t talk so fast and you 
won’t stutter so . . . That’s better . . . Yes, now I can 
hear you . . . Yes, very clearly. It’s as though you were 
just around the corner. ... I see . . . What? . . . 
Darling! Cedric, dearest, would you wait just one mo¬ 
ment? {She turns to maggie) Maggie, would you mind? 
It’s Lord Bottomley—a very personal call. Would you 
mind? 

MAGGIE. Oh, not at all. {She goes into the dining room; 
almost does a little waltz step as she goes) 

LORRAINE. Yes, my dearest—now tell me . . . Cedric, 
please don’t stutter so. Don’t be nervous. {She listens 
for a moment again) Oh, my darling. Oh, my sweet. 
You don’t know how I’ve prayed for this, every night 
on the boat . . . Darling, yes! YES, a thousand times 
yes! . . . I’ll take a plane right out of here and catch 
the next boat. Oh, my sweet, we’re going to be the 
happiest people in the world. I wish I were there now 
in your arms, Cedric . . . What? . . . Cedric, don’t 
stutter so . . . Yes, and I love you, my darling—oh, so 
much! . . . Oh, m}^ dear sweet. My darling, mv dar¬ 
ling. . . . Yes, yes! I will, I will, darling! I’ll be think¬ 
ing of you every moment . . . You’ve made me the 
happiest girl in the world . . . Good-bye, good-bye, 
darling. Good-bye. {Bursting with her news, she throws 
open the library doors) Sherry, Sherry! Do vou know 
what’s happened? Cedric just called from London— 
He’s asked me to man*)' him. Sherry, think of it! At last! 
I’ve got to get right out of here and catch the next 
boat. How far are we from Chicago? I can get a plane 
from there. 

MAGGIE {emerging, mouse-like, from the dining room). 
May I come in? 

LORRAINE. Maggie dear, can I get a plane out of here right 
awav? Or I’ll ex en take a train to Chicago and fly from 
there. I’ve simplx" got to get the next boat for England. 
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When is it—do you know? Is there a newspaper here? 

MAGGIE. The Queen Mary sails Friday. Wh\. what's all 
tlie excitement, Lorraine? What's happened? 

LORR.\iNE. Maggie, the most wonderful thing in the world 
has happened. Lord Bottomlev has asked me to marry 
him . . . Oh, Maggie! {And in her exuberance she 
throws her arms around her) 

MAGGIE. Really? Well, what do you knoy ? 

LORRAINE. Isn't it woiidcrful? Tm so excited 1 can hardly 
think. Maggie dear, you must help me get out of here. 

MAGGIE. Td be delighted to, Lorraine. 

LORRAINE. Oh, thank voii, thank you. Will yon look things 
up right away? 

MAGGIE. Yes, IVe a time-table right here. And don't worry, 
because if there's no train I'll drive you to Toledo and 
you can catch the plane from there. 

LORRAINE. Maggie darling, you're wonderful. . . . Sherry, 
what's the matter with you? You haven’t said a word. 
You haven't even congratulated me. 

o 

WHITESIDE (who has been sitting through this like a 
thunder-cloud). Let me understand this, Lorraine. Am 
I to gather from your girlish squeals that you are about 
to toss your career into the ashcan? 

LORRAINE. Oh, not at all. Of course I may not be able to 
play this season, but there'll be other seasons, Sherry. 

WHITESIDE. I see. And everything goes into the ashcan with 
it—Is that right? 

LORRAINE, But, Shcrrv, you couldn't expect me to— 

WHITESIDE (icily). Don't explain, Lorraine. I understand 
only too well. And I also understand why Cornell le- 
mains the First Actress of our theatre. 

MAGGIE (busy with her time-tables). Oh, this is wonder¬ 
ful! We're in luck, Lorraine. You can get a plane out of 
Toledo at ten-three. It takes about an hour to get there. 
Why, it all works out wonderfully, doesn't it, Sherry? 

WHITESIDE (through his teeth). Peachy! 
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LORRAINE (heading for the phone). Maggie, what’s the 
number of that hotel Im at? IVe got to get my maid 
started packing. 

MAGGIE. Mesalia three two. 

LORRAINE (into the phone). Mesalia three two, please 
. . . Let’s see—I sail Friday, five-day boat, that means 
I ought to be in London Wednesday night. . . . Hello. 
This is Miss Sheldon. . . . That’s right. Connect me 
with my maid. 

MAGGIE (at the window). Oh, look, Sherry, it’s starting to 
snow. Isn’t that wonderful. Sherry? Oh, I never felt 
more like Christmas in my life. Don’t you. Sherry dear? 

WHITESIDE. Shut your nasty little face! 

ijOKRAiNE (on the phone). Cosette? . . . Now listen care¬ 
fully, Cosette. Have vou got a pencil? . . . We’re leav¬ 
ing here tonight bv plane and sailing Friday on the 
Queen Mary. Start packing immediately and I’ll call 
for you in about an hour ... Yes, that’s right . . . 
Now I want you to send these cables for me . . . 
Ready? . . . The first one goes to Lord and Lady 
Cunard—\ou’ll find all these addresses in my little 
book. It’s in mv dressing case. “Lord and Lady Cunard. 
Mv darlings. Returning Friday Queen Mary. Cedric 
and I being married immediately on arrival. Wanted 
you to be the first to know. Love.—Lorraine.” . . . 
Now send the same messaire—what? . . . Oh, thank 
you, Cosette. Thank \ on very much . . . Send the same 
message to Lad\ Astor, Lord Beaverbrook, and my 
mother in Kansas Citv . . . Got that? . . . And send 
a wire to Hattie Carnegie, New York. “Please meet me 
Sherr\’-Netherland noon tomorrow with sketches of 
bridal gown and trousseau.—Lorraine Sheldon.” And 
then send a cable to Monsieur Pierre Cartier, Cartier’s, 
London: “Can vou hold in reserve for me the triple 
string of pearls I picked out in October? Cable me 
Queen Mary. —Lorraine Sheldon.” . . . Have you got 
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all that straight, Cosette? . . . That’s fine. Now voull 
have to rush, my dear—Til be at the hotel in about an 
hour, so be ready. . . . Good-bye. {She hangs up) 
Thank goodness for Cosette—Td die without her. She’s 
the most wonderful maid in the world. . . . Well! Life 
is just full of surprises, isn't it? Who’d have thought an 
hour ago that I’d be on my wav to London? 

MAGGIE. An hour ago? No, I certainh^ wouldn't have 
thought it an hour ago. 

WHITESIDE {beside himself with temper). Will you both 
stop this female drooling? I have a violent headache. 

MAGGIE {all solicitude). Oh, Sherry! Can 1 get you some¬ 
thing? 

LORRAINE. Look here, Sherry, I'm sorry if r\'e offended 
you, but after all my life is my own and I’m not going 
to~ — 

{She stops as bert jefferson comes in from the outside) 

BERT. Hello, everybody. Say, do you know it’s snowing 
out? Gojng to have a real old-fashioned C>hristmas. 

WHrrEsiDE. Why don’t \'ou telephone vour scoop to the 
New York Times? 

MAGGIE. Bert, Miss Sheldon has to catch a plane tonight, 
from Toledo. Can we drive her over, vou and 1? 

BERT. Why, certainly. Sorrv vou have to go. Miss Sheldon. 
No bad news, I hope? 

LORRAINE. Oh, on the contrarv—verv grxid news. Wonder¬ 
ful news. 

MAGGIE. Yes, indeed—calls for a drink, I think. \'ou’re not 
being a \'ery good host, Sherry. How about a bottle of 
champagne? 

BERT. Oh, I can do better than that—let me mix you 
something. It’s a Jefferson Special. Okay, Mr. Wliite- 
side? 

WHITESIDE. Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes. Mix anything. Only stop 
driveling. 
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BERT (on his way to the dining room ). Anybody admired 
my Christmas present yet, Maggie? 

MAGGIE. Oh, dear, I forgot. (She raises her arm, revealing 
a bracelet) Look, everybody! From Mr. Jefferson to me. 

LORRAINE. Oh, it s charming. Let me see it. Oh! Why, it’s 
inscribed, too. “To Maggie. Long may she wave. Bert.” 
Maggie, it’s a lovelv Christmas present. Isn’t it sweet, 
Sherry? 

WHITESIDE (glowering). Ducky! 

MAGGIE. I told you it was beautiful, Bert. See? 

BERT. Well, shows what you get if you save your coupons. 

LORRAINE (looking from bert to maggie). Well, what’s 
going on between }'ou two, anyhow? Maggie, are you 
hiding something from us? 

WHm:siDE (a hand to his head). Great God, will this 
drivel never stop? My head is bursting. 

BERT. A Jefferson Special will cure anything. ... By the 
way, I got a two-minute interview with Beverly Carlton 
at the station. You were right, Mr. Whiteside— He’s 
quite something. 

MAGGIE (uncasilij). Go ahead, Bert—mix the drinks. 

BERT. I was lucky to get even two minutes. He w^as in a 
telephone booth most of the time. Couldn’t hear what 
he was saying, but from the faces he was making it 
looked like a scene from one of his plavs. 

MAGGIE (hiding her frenzy). Bert, mix those drinks, will 

\’OU? 

W'HiTESiDE {stiddenhj galvanized). Just a minute, if you 
please, Jefferson. ^Ir. Carlton was in a telephone booth 
at the station? 

BERT. CertainK' w as—I thought he'd ne\ er come out. Kept 
talking: and making: the damnedest faces for about five 
minutes. 

MAGGIE (tensely). Bert, for goodness sake, will you— 

WHITESIDE (ever so sweetly). Bert, my bov, I have an idea 
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I shall love the JeflFerson Special. Make me a double 
one, will you? My headache has gone widi the wind, 

BERT. Okay. (He goes) 

(wTiiTESiDE, his eyes gleaming, immediately whirls his 
wheelchair across the room to the telephone) 

WHITESIDE (a finger to his lips). Sssh! Philo Vance is now 
at work. 

LORRAINE. What? 

WTiiTESiDE. Sssh! (He picks up the telephone. His voice is 
absolutely musical) Operator! Has there been a call 
from England over this telephone within the past half 
hour? . . . Yes, Til wait. 

LORRAINE. Sherry, what is this? 

WTUTEsiDE. What’s that? There have been no calls from 
England for the past three days? Thank you . . . Now, 
will you repeat that, please? . . . Blossom Girl. (He 
beckons to lorraine, then puts the receiver to her ear) 
Hear it, dear? (Then again to the operator) Thank you, 
and a Merry Christmas. (He hangs up) Yes, indeed, it 
seems we re going to have a real old-fashioned Christ¬ 
mas. 

LORRAINE (stunned). Sherry, what is all this? WHiat’s go¬ 
ing on? What does this mean? 

WHITESIDE. My dear, you have just plavcd the greatest 
love scene of your career with your old friend, Beverly 
Carlton. 

LORRAINE. Why—why, that’s not true. I was talking to 
Cedric. What do you mean? 

WHITESIDE. I mean, mv blossom, that that was Beverly you 
poured out your girlish heart to, not Lord Bottomley. 
Ah, me, who’d have thought five minutes ago that you 
would not be going to London! 

LORRAINE. Sherr\% stop it! What is this? I want this ex¬ 
plained. 

WHITESIDE. Explained? You heard the operator, my dear. 
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All I can tell you is that Beverly was indulging in one 
of his famous bits of mimicry, that’s all. You’ve heard 
him do Lord Bottomlev before, haven’t you? 

LORRAINE {as it davous on her). Yes . . . Yes, of course 
. . . But—but why would he want to do such a thing! 
This is one of the most dreadful—oh, mv God! Those 
cables! (In one hound she is at the telephone) Give me 
the liotel—whatever it’s called—I want the hotel—I’ll 
pay him off for this if it’s the last thing that I— Why, 
the cad! The absolute unutterable cad! The dirtv rot¬ 
ten— Mansion House? Connect me with my maid . . . 
What? . . , Who the heW do vou think it is? Miss Shel¬ 
don, of course . . . Oh, God! Those cables! If only 
Gosette hasn’t—Gosette! Cosette! Did you send those 
cables? . . . Oh, God, Oh, God! . . . Now listen, Co¬ 
sette, I want \ou to send another cable to every one of 
those people, and tell them somebody has been using 
my name, and to disregard an\ihing and everything 
they hear from me—except this, of course . . . Don’t 
ask questions—do as you’re told . . . Don’t argue with 
me, \'ou French bitch—God damn it, do as vou're told 
. . . And unpack—we’re not going! (She hangs up) 

WHITESIDE. Now stead\, mv blossom. Take it easy. 

LORRAINE (in a white rage). What do vou mean take it 
easy? Do you realize I'll be the laughingstock of Eng¬ 
land? Wdn, I won't dare show mv face! I always knew 
Be\ erly Carlton was low, but not this low. Why? WHY? 
It isn't cN'en funnv. \Miv would he do it, that’s what I’d 
like to knov\ Why would he do it! M’hv would anyone 
in the world want to plav a sillv trick like this? I can’t 
understand it. Do vou, Sherrv? Do vou, Maggie? You 
both saw' him this afternoon. Why would he walk out of 
here, go right to a phone booth, and tr\' to ship me over 
to England on a fool’s errand! There must have been 
some reason—there must have. It doesn’t make sense 
otherwise. Why w’ould Beverly Carlton, or anybody else 
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for that matter, want me to— (She stops as a dim light 
begins to dawn) Oh! Oh! (Her eye, which has been on 
MAGGIE, goes momentarily to the dining room, where 
BERT has dusappeared. Then her gaze returns to maggie 
again) I—I think I begin to—of course! Of course! 
That’s it. Of course that’s it. Yes, and that’s a very 
charming bracelet that Mr. JefiFerson ga\’e you—isn t it, 
Maggie dear? Of course. It makes complete sense now. 
And to think that I nearly—well! Wild liorses couldn’t 
get me out of here now, IVIaggie. And if I were you I’d 
hang onto that bracelet, dear. It’ll be something to 
remember him by! 

(Out of the library comes mb. westcott, his hands full of 
papers. At the same time the two technicians emerge 
from the dining room and go to the control hoard) 

WESTCOTT (his eyes on his watch). All right. Mr. White- 
side. Almost time. Here’s your new copy. Hook her up, 
boys. Start testing. 

WHITESIDE. How much time? 

WESTCOTT (bringing him a microphone). Couple of min¬ 
utes. 

(One of the radio technicians is talking into a microphone, 
testing: “One, two, three, four, one, two, three, four. 
How are we coming in. New York? ... A, B, C, A, B, 
C. Mary had a little lamb, Mary had a little lamb ) 

(mr. and mrs. Stanley, having delivered their Christmas 
presents, enter from the hallway and start up the stairs. 
MRS. STANLEY looks hungrily at the radio goings-on, but 
MR. STANLEY dcUvers a stern “Come, Daisy,” and she 
follows him up the stairs) 

(The voices of the technicians drone on: “One, two, three, 
four, one, two, three, four. O.K., New York. Waiting.” 
MR. WESTCOTT stouds With wotch in hand) 

(From the dining room comes bert jefferson, a tray of 
drinks in hand) 
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BERT. Here comes the Jefferson Special . . . Oh! Have we 
time? 

LORRAINE. Oh, Tm sure we have. Mr. Jefferson, Tm not 
leaving after all. My plans are changed. 

BERT. Really? Oh, that’s good. 

LORRAINE. And I hear you’ve written a simply marvelous 
play, Mr. Jefferson. I want you to read it to me—tonight. 
Will you? We’ll go back to the Mansion House right 
after dinner, and you’ll read me your play. 

BERT. Why—why, I should say so. Td be delighted. . . . 
Maggie, did you hear that? Say, I’ll bet you did this. 
You arranged the whole thing. Well, it’s the finest 
Christmas present you could have given me. 

(MAGGIE looks at him for one anguished moment. Then, 
without a word, she dashes into the hall, grabs her coat 
and flings herself out of the house) 

(bert, bewildered, stands looking after her. mr. and mrs. 
STANLEY come pelhneU down the stairs. Each clutches 
a letter, and they are wild-eyed) 

STANLEY. Mr. Whiteside! Mv son has run off on a freighter 
and m\^ daughter is marr\ ing an anarchist! They say you 
told them to do it! 

MRS. STANLEY. Mv poor June! Mv poor Richard! This is the 
most awful— 

WESTCOTT. Quiet! Quiet, please! We’re going on the air. 

STANLEY. How dare you! This is the most outrageous— 

WESTCOTT {raising his voice). Please! Please! Quiet! We’re 
going on the air. 

(STANLEY chokes and looks with fury. mrs. Stanley is 
softly crying) 

{In this moment of stillness, dr. bradley emerges from the 
dining room) 

DR. BRADLEY. Oh! I See you’re still busy. 

STANLEii' {bursting forth), Mr. Whiteside, you are the— 

WESTCOTT {yelling). Quiet! For God’s sake, quiet! QUIET! 
. . . All right, boys! 
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(From the hallway come six choir boys, dressed in their 
robes. They take their places by the microphone as the 
voice of the technician complcics the hook-up) 
TECHNICIAN. O.K., New York. {He raises his arm, waiting 
to give the signal, westcott is watching him. There is a 
dead pause of about five seconds, john and sarah arc 
on tiptoe in the dining room. Then the arm drops) 
WESTCOTT {into the microphone). Good evening, every¬ 
body. Cream of Mush brings you Sheridan Whiteside. 
{The LE.VDER gestures to the choir boys, and they raise 
their lovely voices in “Heilige Nacht.” .\nother gesture 
from WESTCOTT, and whitf.side begins io speak, with 
the boys singing as a background) 

WHITESIDE. This is Whiteside speaking. On this eve of eves, 
wlien mv own heart is o\’erflowing witli peace and kind¬ 
ness, I think it is most fitting to tell once again the story 
of that still and lustrous night, nigh onto two thousand 
years ago— 

{But suddenly there is an interruption, miss preen dashes 
into the room, clutching her arm and screaming) 

Miss preen, a penguin bit me! 

{Cries of “Sssh! Quiet!” from the radio men. The doctor 
rushes to miss preens side) 

{But WHITESIDE is equal io the occasion. He raises his 
voice and fights right through) 

WHITESIDE. —when first the star of Bethlehem was 
glimpsed in a wondrous sky . . . 

{His famous voice goes out over the air to the listening 
millions as — 


The curtain falls 



ACT THREE 


Christmas morning. 

The bright December sunlight streams in through the win¬ 
dow. 

But the Christmas calm is quickly broken. From the library 
comes the roaring voice of mr. whiteside. "‘Miss Preen! 
Miss Preenr 

MISS PREEN, who is just coming through the dining room^ 
rushes to open the library doors. 

MISS PREEN {nervously). Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

(MR. WHITESIDE, in a mood, rolls himself into the room) 

WHITESIDE. Where do you disappear to all the time. My 
Lady Nausea? 

MISS PREEN (firmly). Mr. Whiteside, I can only be in one 
place at a time. 

WHITESIDE. That is very fortunate for this community. 

(miss PREEN goes indignantly into the library and slams 
the doors after her) 

(JOHN emerges from the dining room) 

JOHN. Good morning, Mr. Whiteside. Merry Christmas. 

WHITESIDE (testily). Merry Christmas, John. Merry Christ¬ 
mas. 

JOHN. And Sarah and I want to thank you for the wonder¬ 
ful present. 

WHITESIDE. That’s quite all right, John. 

JOHN. Are you ready for your breakfast, Mr. Whiteside? 

WHITESIDE. No, I don’t think I want any breakfast. . . . 
Has Miss Cutler come down yet? 

JOHN. No, sir, not yet. 
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wHTTESiDE. Is she in her room, do you know? 

JOHN. Yes, sir, I think she is. Sliall I call her? 

WHITESIDE. No, no. That's all, John. 

JOHN. Yes, sir. 

(MAGGIE comes down the stairs. She wears a traveling 
suit, and carries a bag. w’hiteside waits for her to speak) 

MAGGIE. Tm taking the one o clock train. Sherry. Tin leav- 
ing. 

WHITESIDE. You're doing nothing of the kind! 

MAGGIE. Here are vour kevs—vour clri\'ing license. The 
key to the safe-deposit vault is in the a|)artment in New 
York, ril go in here now and clear things up. ( She opens 
the library doors) 

WHITESIDE. Just a moiuent, Mrs. Siddons! Where were you 
until three o'clock this morning? I sat up half the night 
in this station wagon, worrying about you. You heard 
me calling to you when you came in. Why didn't you 
answer me? 

MAGGIE. Look, Sherry, it’s over, and you’ve won. I don't 
want to talk about it. 

WHITESIDE. Oh, come, come, come, come, come. What are 
you trying to do—make me feel like a naughty, naughty 
boy? Honestly, Maggie, sometimes you can be very an¬ 
noying. 

MAGGIE (looking at him in wonder). You know, you’re 
quite wonderful, Sherry, in a w^ay. You re annoyed. I 
wish there was a laugh left in me. Shall I tell you some¬ 
thing, Sherry? I think you are a selfish, petty egomaniac 
who would see his mother burned at the stake if that 
was the only way he could light his cigarette. I lliink 
you'd sacrifice your best friend without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation if he disturbed the sacred routine of your self- 
centered, paltry little life. I think you are incapable of 
any human emotion that goes higher up than your stom¬ 
ach, and I was the fool of the world for ever thinking I 
could trust you. 
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WHITESIDE {pretty indignant at this). Well, as long as I 
live, I shall never do anyone a good turn again. I won’t 
ask you to apologize, Maggie, but six months from now 
you will be thanking me instead of berating me. 

MAGGIE. In six months, Sherry, I expect to be so far away 
from you— 

{She is halted hy a loud voice from the hallway, as the 
door hangs. ‘'Hello — hello—helhr It is bert jefferson 
who enters, full of Christmas cheer) 

BERT. Merry Christmas, evervbody! Merr>^ Christmas! Tm 
a little high, but I can explain everything. Hi, Maggie! 
Hi, Mr. Whiteside! Shake hands with a successful play¬ 
wright. Maggie, why’d you run awav last night? Where 
were you? Miss Sheldon thinks the plav is wonderful. I 
read her the play and she thinks it’s wonderful. Isn’t 
that wonderful? 

MAGGIE. Yes, that’s fine, Bert. 

BERT, Isn’t that wonderful, Mr. Whiteside? 

WHITESIDE. Jefferson, I think you ought to go home, don’t 
you? 

BERT. What? No—biggest dav of mv life. I know I’m a 
little dnink, but this is a big dav. We’ve been sitting 
over in Billv’s Tavern all night. Ne\ er realized it was 
davlight until it was davlight. . . . Listen, Maggie— 
Miss Sheldon savs the plav needs just a little bit of fix¬ 
ing—do it in three weeks. She’s going to take me to a 
little place she's got in Lake Placid—just for three 
weeks. Coing to work on the pla\^ together. Isn’t it 
wonderful? W hy don’t \ on sav something, Maggie? 

WHITESIDE. Look, Bert, I suggest \'ou tell us all about this 
later. Now, why don’t vou— { He stops as dr. Bradley 
enters from the hallway) 

DR. BRADLEY. Oh, cxcuse me! Men*) Christmas, ev erybody. 
Merrv Christmas. 

BERT. God bless us all, and Tin)* Tim. 
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DR. BRADLEY. Ycs. . . . Mr. Whiteside, I thought perhaps 
if I came very early— 

BERT. You know what, Doc? Fm going to Lake Placid for 
three weeks—isn’t that wonderful? E\ cr hear of Lor¬ 
raine Sheldon, the famous actress? Well, wc re going to 
Lake Placid for three weeks. 

WHITESIDE. Dr. Bradley, would you do me a favor? I think 
Mr. JeflFerson would like some black coffee and a little 
breakfast. Would you take care of him, please? 

DR. BRADLEY (nofie too plcasccl). Yes, ves, of course. 

BERT. Dr. Bradley, I’m going to buy breakfast for xjou — 
biggest breakfast you ever had. 

DR. BRADLEY. Yes, vcs. Comc along, Jefferson. 

BERT. You know what, Doctor? Let’s climb down a couple 
of chimneys. I got a friend doesn’t believe in Santa 
Claus—let’s climb down his chimnev and frighten the 
hell out of him. {He does out with the doctor) 

WHITESIDE (in a burst of magnanimitij). Now listen to me, 
Maggie. I am willing to forgive vour tawdry outburst 
and talk about this calmly. 

MAGGIE {now crying openly). I love him so terribly. Oh, 
Sherry, Sherry, why did you do it? Why did you do it? 
{She goes stumblingly into the library) 

(WHITESIDE, left alone, looks at his watch; heaves a long 
sigh. Then Harriet comes down the steps, dressed for 
the street) 

HARRIET. Merr}^ Christmas, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. Oh! . . . Merry Christmas, Miss Stanley. 

HARRIET {nervously). I’m afraid I shouldn’t be seep talk¬ 
ing to you, Mr. Whiteside—my brother is terribly angry. 
I just couldn’t resist asking—did you like rny Christmas 
present? 

WHITESIDE. I’m very sorry, Miss Stanley—I haven’t opened 
it. I haven’t opened any of my presents yet. 

HARRIET. Oh, dear. I was so anxious to—it’s right here, Mr. 
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Whiteside. (She goes to the tree) Wont you open it 
now? 

WHITESIDE (as he undoes the string). I appreciate your 
thinking of me, Miss Stanley. This is very thoughtful of 
you. (He takes out the gift) Why, it’s lovely. Tm verv’ 
fond of these old photographs. Thank you very much. 

HARRIET. I was tweiity-tw^o when that was taken. That was 
my favorite dress. . . . Do you really like it? 

WHITESIDE. I do indeed. When I get back to town I shall 
send you a little gift. 

HARRIET. Will you? Oh, thank you, Mr. Whiteside. I shall 
treasure it. . . . Well, I shall be late for church. Good¬ 
bye. Good-bye. 

WHITESIDE. Good-bye, Miss Stanley. 

(As she goes out the front door, whitesides eyes return 
to the gift. He puzzles over it for a second, shakes his 
head. Mumbles to himself—‘"What is there about that 
woman?” Shakes his head again in perplexity) 

(JOHN comes from the dining room, en route to the second 
floor with MRS. Stanley’s tray) 

JOHN. Sarah’s got a little surprise for you, Mr. Whiteside. 
She’s just taking it out of the oven. 

WHITESIDE. Thank you, John. 

(JOHN disappears up the stairs) 

(Then suddenly there is a great ringing of the door bell. 
It stops for a second, then picks up violently again — 
rhythmically, this time. It continues until the door is 
opened) 

wHiTi^iDE. Miss Preen! Miss Preen! 

‘ (miss PREEN comes hurrying from the library) 

MISS PREEN. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

winTESiDE. Answer the door, will you? John is upstairs. 

(miss preen, obviously annoyed, hurries to the door) 

(We hear her voice from the hallway: *'Who is it?” An 
anstvering male voice: Polly Adlers?” Then a little 
shriek from mss preen, and in a moment we see the 
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reason why. She is carried into the room in the arms of 
a pixiedike gentleman, who is kissing her over and over ) 
the gentleman carrying miss preen. I love you inadl\’— 
madly! Did you hear what I said—madly! Kiss me! 
Again! Don’t be afraid of mv passion. Kiss me! I can 
feel the hot blood pounding through your varicose veins. 
miss preen ( through all this). Put me down! Put me down, 
do you hear! Don’t you dare kiss me! \^dio are you! Put 
me down or I’ll scream. Mr. Whiteside! Mr. Wliite.side! 
WHITESIDE. Banjo! Banjo, for God’s sake! 
banjo {quite calmly). Hello, Whiteside. Will you sign for 
this package, please? 

WHITESIDE. Banjo, put that woman down. Tliat is my nurse, 
you mental delinquent. 

BANJO (putting MISS PREEN on her feet). Come to my room 
in half an hour and bring some rye bread. (And for 
good measure he slaps miss preen right on the fanny) 
MISS PREEN (outraged). Really, Mr. Whiteside! (She ad* 
justs her clothes with a quick jerk or two and marches 
into the library) 

BANJO. Whiteside, I’m here to spend Christmas with you. 

Give me a kiss! (He starts to embrace him) 

WHITESIDE. Get away from me, you reform-school fugitive. 

How did you get here anyway? 

BANJO. Darryl Zanuck loaned me his reindeer. . . . White- 
side, we finished shooting the picture yesterday and I m 
on my way to Nova Scotia. Flew here in twelve hours— 
borrowed an airplane from Howard Hughes. Whiteside, 
I brought you a wonderful Christmas present. (He pro* 
duces a little tissue*wrapped package) This brassiere 
was once worn by Hedy Lamarr. 

WHITESIDE. Listen, you idiot, how long can you stay? 
BANJO. Just long enough to take a bath. I’m on my way to 
Nova Scotia. Where’s Maggie? 
wHiTEsroE. Nova Scotia? \^at are you going to Nova 
Scotia for? 
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BANJO. I’m sick of Hollywood and there’s a dame in New 
York I don’t want to see. So I figured I’d go to Nova 
Scotia and get some good salmon. . . . Where the hell’s 
Maggie? I want to see her. . . . What’s the matter with 
you? Where is she? 

WHITESIDE. Banjo, I’m glad you’re here. I’m very annoyed 
at Maggie. Very! 

BANJO. What’s the matter? ... {To his considerable sur¬ 
prise, at this point, he sees wHiTEsmE get up out of his 
chair and start to pace up and down the room) Say, 
what is this? I thought you couldn’t walk. 

WHITESIDE. Oh, I’ve been all right for weeks. That isn’t the 
point. I’m furious at Maggie. She’s turned on me like a 
viper. You know how fond I am of her. Well, after all 
these years she’s repaying my affection by behaving like 
a fishwife. 

BANJO. What are you talking about? 

WHITESIDE. But I never believed for a moment she was 
really in love with him. 

BANJO. In love with who? I just got here—remember. 

WHITESIDE. Great God, I’m telling you, you Hollywood 
nitwit. A young newspaper man here in town. 

BANJO (surprised and pleased). Maggie finally fell—well, 
what do you know? What kind of a guy is he? 

WHITESIDE. Oh, shut up and listen, will you? 

BANJO. Well, go on. What happened? 

WHITESIDE. Well. Lorraine Sheldon happened to come out 
here and visit me. 

BANJO. Old Hot-pants—here? 

WHITESIDE. Now listen! He’d WTitten a play—this young 
fellow. You can guess the rest. He’s going away with 
Lorraine this afternoon. To ‘ rewTite.” So there you are. 
Maggie’s in there now, cr\ang her eyes out. 

BANJO. Gee! . . . (Thinking it over) Say, wait a minute. 
\^at do you mean Lorraine Sheldon happened to come 
out here? I smell a rat. Sherry—a rat with a beard. 
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(And it might be well to add, at this point that mr. Sheri¬ 
dan A\nEJiTESiDE wears a beard) 

^TinT:siDE. Well, all right, all right. But I did it for Maggie 
—because I thought it was the right thing for her. 

banjo. Oh, sure. You haven’t thought of yourself in years. 
. . . Gee, poor kid. Can I go in and talk to her? 

WTiiTESiDE. No—no. Leave her alone. 

BANJO. Any way I could help, Sherr\ ? Wheves this guy 
live—this guv she likes? Can we gc't hold of him? 

WTiiTESiDE. Now, wait a minute, Banjo. We don’t want any 
phony warrants, or vou pretending to be J. Edgar 
Hoover. I’ve been through all that with \ on before. (He 
paces again ) I got Lorraine out here and I Ve got to get 
her away. 

BANJO. It’s got to be good, Sherr\^ Lorraine’s no dope. . . . 
Now, there must be something that would get her out 
of here like a bat out of hell. . . . Sa\! I think IVc got 
it! That fellow she’s so crazy about over in England— 
Lord Fanny or whatever it is. Bottomlev—that’s it! 

WHITESIDE (with a pained expression). No, Banjo. No. 

BANJO. Wait a minute—vou don’t catch on. We send Lor¬ 
raine a cablegram from Lord Bottomlev— 

WHITESIDE. I catch On, Banjo. Lorraine cauglit on, too. It’s 
been tried. 

BANJO. Oh! ... I told vou she was no dope. . . . (See¬ 
ing Whiteside’s chair, he sits in it and leans back with 
a good deal of pleasure) Well, you’ve got a tough prop¬ 
osition on your hands. 

WHITESIDE. The trouble is there’s so damned little time. 

. . . Get out of my chair! (wiuteside gets hack into it) 
Lorraine’s taking him away with her this afternoon. Oh, 
damn, damn, damn. There must be some way out. The 
trouble is I’ve done this job too well. Hell and damna¬ 
tion. 

BANJO (pacing). Stuck, huh? 
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WHITESIDE. In the words of one of our greatest lyric poets, 
you said it. 

BANJO. Yeh. . . . Gee, I’m hungry. Well think of some¬ 
thing, Sherry—you watch. Well get Lorraine out of 
here if I have to do it one piece at a time. 

(SARAH enters from the dining room bearing a tray on 
which reposes the culinary surprise that john has men¬ 
tioned. She holds it behind her back) 

SARAH. Merry Christmas, Mr. Whiteside. . . . Excuse me. 
(This last to banjo) I’ve got something for you. . . . 

(banjo blandly lifts the latest delicacy and proceeds to 
eat it as sarah presents the empty plate to whiteside) 

SARAH (almost in tears). But, Mr. Wiiteside, it was for 
vou. 

wHiTEsroE. Never mind, Sarah. He s quite mad. 

BANJO. Come, Petrouchka, we will dance in the snow until 
all St. Petersburg is aflame with jealousy. (He clutches 
SARAH and waltzes her toward the kitchen, loudly hum- 
ming the Merry Widow waltz) 

SARAH (as she is borne away), Mr. Whiteside! Mr. White- 
side! 

WHITESIDE. Just give him some breakfast, Sarah. He’s harm¬ 
less. 

(MR. WHiTEsroE barely has a moment in which to collect 
his thoughts before the library doors are opened and 
MISS PREEN emerges. It is miss preen in street clothes 
this time, and with a suitcase in her hand) 

(She plants herself squarely in front of WHiTEsroE, puts 
down her bag and starts drawing on a pair of gloves) 

WHITESIDE. And just what does this mean? 

MISS PREEN. It means, Mr. Whiteside, that I am leaving. 
My address is on the desk inside; you can send me a 
check. 

WHITESIDE. You realize. Miss Preen, that this is completely 
unprofessional. 

MISS PREEN. I do indeed. I am not only walking out on this 
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case, Mr. Whiteside—I ani leaving tlie nursing profes¬ 
sion. I became a nurse because all mv life, ever since I 
was a little girl, I was filled with the idea of serving a 
suflFering humanit^^ After one month with you, Mr. 
Whiteside, I am going to work in a munitions factory. 
From now on anything that I can do to help exterminate 
the human race will fill me with the greatest of pleasure. 
If Florence Nightingale had ever nursed you, Mr. White- 
side, she would have married Jack the Ripper instead of 
founding the Red Cross. Good day. (And she sails out) 
(Before whitesude has time to digest this little bouquet, 
MRS. STANLEY, in d State of great futtery excitement, 
rushes down the stairs) 

MRS. STANLEY. Mr. Stanley is here with June. He’s brought 
June back. Thank goodness, thank goodness. (We hear 
her at the door) June, June, thank God you re back. 
You’re not married, are you? 

JUNE (from the hallway). No, Mother, I’m not. And please 
don’t be hysterical. 

(mrs. STANLEY comcs into view, her arms aroutid a re- 
beUious June. Behind them looms mr. Stanley, every 
inch the stern father) 

MRS. STANLEY. Oh, June, if it had been anyone but that 
awful boy. You know how your father and I felt. . . . 
Ernest, thank goodness you stopped it. How did you 
do it? 

STANLEY. Never mind that, Daisy. Just take June upstairs. 

I have something to say to Mr. Whiteside. 

MRS. STANLEY. What about Richard? Is there any news? 
STANLEY. It’s all right, Daisy—all under control. Just take 
June upstairs. 

JUNE. Father, haven’t we had enough melodrama? I don’t 
have to be taken upstairs—I’ll go upstairs. . . . Merry 
Christmas, Mr. Whiteside. It looks bad for John L. 
Lewis. Come on, Mother—^lock me in my room. 

MRS. STANLEY. Now, June, you’ll feel much better after 
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youVe had a hot bath, I know. Have you had anything 
to eat? (She follows her daughter up the stairs) 

(STANLEY turns to MR. WHITESIDE) 

STANLEY. I am pleased to inform you, sir, that your plans 
for my daughter seem to have gone a trifle awry. She is 
not, nor will she ever be, married to that labor agitator 
that you so kindly picked out for her. As for my son, he 
has been apprehended in Toledo, and will be brought 
back home within the hour. Not having your gift for 
invective, I cannot tell vou what I think of your ob¬ 
noxious interference in mv affairs, but I have now ar¬ 
ranged that you will interfere no longer. {He turns to¬ 
ward the hallway) Come in, gentlemen. {Two burly 
MEN conie into view and stand in the archway) Mr. 
Wfliiteside, these gentlemen are deputv sheriffs. They 
have a warrant by which I am enabled to put you out 
of this house, and I need hardlv add that it will be the 
greatest moment of my life. Mr. Whiteside— {lie looks 
at his watch ) —I am giving \’ou fifteen minutes in which 
to pack up and get out. If you are not gone in fifteen 
minutes, Mr. Whiteside, these gentlemen will forcibly 
eject you. (lie turns to the deputies) Thank you, gentle¬ 
men. Will you wait outside, please? {The two men file 
out) Fifteen minutes, Mr. Whiteside—and that means 
bag, baggage, w heelchair, penguins, octopus and cock¬ 
roaches. I am now^ going upstairs to smash our radio, so 
that not even accidentally will I ever hear your voice 
again. 

WTiiTESiDE. Sure V oil don’t want my autograph, old fellow^? 
STANLEY'. Fifteen minutes, Mr. Whiteside. {And he goes) 
(banjo, still eating, returns from the kitchen) 

BANJO. Well, \Mnteside, I didn’t get an idea. Any news 
from the front? 

WYiiTESiDE. Yes. The enemy is at my rear, and nibbling. 
B.\Njo. Where’d you say Maggie w^as? In there? 
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WHITESIDE. It’s no usc, Banjo. She’s taking the one o’clock 
train out. 

BANJO. No kidding? You didn’t tell me that. You mean she’s 
quitting you, after all these years? She’s really leaving? 

WHITESIDE. She is! 

BANJO. That means you’ve only got till one o’clock to do 
something? 

WTiiTESiDE. No, dear. I have exactly fifteen minutes— {He 
looks at his watch) —ah—fourteen minutes—in which 
to pull out of my hat the God-damnedest rabbit you 
have ever seen. 

BANJO. What do you mean fifteen minutes? 

WHITESIDE. In exactly fifteen minutes Bain’s rosy little 
body is being tossed into the snow. M\' host has sworn 
out a warrant. I am being kicked out. 

BANJO. What? I never heard of such a thing. What would 
he do a thing like that for? 

WHiTEsroE. Never mind, never mind. The point is, I have 
only fifteen minutes. Banjo dear, the master is growing 
a little desperate. 

BANJO (paces a nioment). What about laying your cards 
on the table with Lorraine? 

wthteside. Now, Banjo. You know Dream Girl as well as 
I do. What do you think? 

BANJO. You’re right. . . . Say! If I knew where .she was I 
could get a car and run her over. It wouldn’t hurt her 
much. 

WHITESIDE (wearily). Banjo, for God’s sake. Go in and talk 
to Maggie for a minute—right in there. I want to think. 

BANJO. Could we get a doctor to say Lorraine has small¬ 
pox? 

WHITESIDE. Please, Banjo. I’ve got to think. 

BANJO ( opening the library doors). Pardon me, miss, is this 
the Y.M.C.A.? 

(The doors close) 
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(WHITESIDE is alone again. He leans hack, concentrating 
intensely. He shakes his head as, one aper another, he 
discards a couple of ideas) 

(We hear the outer door open and close, and from the hall¬ 
way comes RICHARD. Immediately behind him is a stal¬ 
wart-looking MAN with an air of authority) 

THE MAN (to RICHARD, aS Jw indicates WHITESIDE). Is this 
your father? 

RICHARD. No, you idiot. . . . Hello, Mr. Whiteside. I 
didn’t get very far. Any suggestions? 

WHITESIDE. Vm very sorr\% Richard—very sorry indeed. I 
wish I were in position— 

STANLEY (descending the stairs). Well, you re not in posi¬ 
tion. . . . Thank vou verv much, oflBcer. Here’s a httle 
something for your trouble. 

THE MAN. Thank you, sir. Good day. (He goes) 

STANLEY. Will you go upstairs please, Richard? 

(RICHARD hesitates for a second. Looks at his father, then 
at WHITESIDE; silently goes up the steps) 

(mr. STANLEY follows him, hut pauses on the landing) 
STANLEY. Ten minutes, Mr. Whiteside. (And he goes) 
(joHN enters from the dming room, bringing a glass of 
orange juice) 

JOHN. Here you are, Mr. Whiteside. Feeling any better? 
WHITESIDE. Superb. Any cyanide in this orange juice, John? 
(The door bell rings) Open the door, John. It’s probably 
some mustard gas from an old friend. 

JOHN (en route to the door). Yes, sir. . . . Say, that crazy 
fellow made a great hit with Sarah. He wants to give 
her a screen test. 

(At the outer door we hear Lorraine’s voice: '"Good morn¬ 
ing! Is Mr. Whiteside up yet?"’ John’s answer: "Yes, he 
is. Miss Sheldon — he’s right here”) 

(WHITESIDE groans as he hears her voice) 

LORRAINE (entering, in a very smart Christmas morning 
costume). Merry Christmas, darling! Merry Christmas! 
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iVe^come to have Christmas breakfast with you, my 
dear. May I? {She kisses him) 

WHITESIDE {nothing matters any more). Of course, my 
sprite. John, a tray for Miss Sheldon—better make it 
one-minute eggs. 

LORRAINE. Sherry, it’s the most perfect Christmas morning 
—the snow is absolutely glistening. Too bad you can't 
get out. 

WHITESIDE. Oh, ril probably see a bit of it. ... I hear 
}'ou’re oflF for Lake Placid, my blossom, ^\^lat time are 
you going? 

LORRAINE. Oh, Sherry, how did you know? Is Bert here? 

wiUTEsiDE. No, he rolled in a little while ago. Worked 
rather fast, didn’t you, dear? 

LORRAINE. Darling, I was just swept off my feet by the play 
—it’s fantastically good. Sherry, it’s the kind of part that 
only comes along once in ten years. I’m so grateful to 
you, darling. Really, Sherry, sometimes I think that 
you’re the only friend I have in the world. 

WHITESIDE {dryly). Thank you, dear. What time did you 
say you were leaving—you and Jefferson? 

LORRAINE. Oh, I don’t know—I think it’s four o’clock. You 
know% quite apart from anything else, Sherr)% Bert is 
really a very attractive man. It makes it rather a pleas¬ 
ure, squaring accounts with little Miss Vitriol. In fact, 
it’s all worked out beautifully. . . . Sherry lamb, I want 
to give you the most beautiful Christmas present you’ve 
ever had in your life. Now, what do you want? Any¬ 
thing! I’m so deliriously happy that— (A bellowing 
laugh comes from the library. She stops, Ups com¬ 
pressed) That sounds like Banjo. Is he here? 

WHITESIDE. He is, my dear. Just the family circle gathering 
at Christmas. (A look at his watch) My, how time flies 
when you’re having fun. 

(banjo emerges from the library) 

BANJO. WTiy, hello. Sweetie Pants! How are you? 
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LORRAINE {not oveT’COfdial), Very well, thank you. And 
you. Banjo? 

BANJO. Tm fine, fine. How's the mattress business, Lor¬ 
raine? 

LORRAINE. Very funny. It's too bad. Banjo, that your pic¬ 
tures aren't as funny as you seem to think you are. 

BANJO. You’ve got me there, mama. Say, you look in the 
pink, Lorraine. . . . Anything in the wind, Whiteside? 

WHITESIDE {sotte voce). Not a glimmer. 

BANJO. What time does the boat sail? 

WHITESIDE. Ten minutes. 

LORRAINE. What boat is this? 

BANJO. The good ship Up the Creek. . . . Oh, well! You 
feel fine, huh, Lorraine? 

LORRAINE. What? Yes, of course I do. . . . Where's that 
breakfast, Sherry? 

(MAGGIE emerges from the library, a sheaf of papers in her 
hand. She stops imperceptibly as she sees Lorraine) 

MAGGIE. I’ve listed everything except the New Year’s Eve 
broadcast. Wasn’t there a schedule on that? 

WHITESIDE {uneasily). I think it's on the table there, some 
place. 

MAGGIE. Thank you. (She turns to the papers on the table ) 

LORRAINE {obviously for Maggie's ears). New Year's Eve? 
Oh, Bert and I'll hear it in Lake Placid. You were at my 
cottage up there once, weren't you, Sherry? It's lovely, 
isn't it? Away from e\'er\ thing. Just snow and clear, cold 
nights. {The door bell rings) Oh, that's probably Bert. 
I told him to meet me here, (maggie, as though she had 
not heard a word, goes quietly into the librartj. Lorraine 
relaxes) You kmovv, Tm looking forward to Lake Placid. 
Bert s the kind of man who will do all winter sports 
beautifulh’. 

banjo {gently). Will he get time? 

(Voices are heard from the hallway. '*Whiteside?^ ‘Tes, 
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sir'"American Express.'^ John backs into the room. ob~ 
vioiisly directing a major operation) 

fOHN. All right—come ahead. Care now—careful—right 
in here. It’s for you, Mr. Whiteside. 

LORRAINE. Why, SheiTv, what’s this? 

(Into view come two expressmen, groaning and grunting 
under the weight of nothing more or Jess than an Egt/p‘ 
tian mummy case. It seems that mr. winTi:siDE s friends 
are liable to think of anything) 

expressman. Where do you want this put? 

[OHN. Right there. 

raiTESiDE. Dear God, if there was one thing 1 needed 
right now it was an Egyptian mummy. 

BANJO {reading from a tag). “Merry Christmas from the 
Khedive of Egypt.” What did you send him? Grants 
Tomb? 

(mr. STANLEY, drawn by the voices of the expressmen, 
has descended the stairs in time to witness this newest 
hue and cry) 

STANLEY (surveying the scene). Five minut(‘s, Mr. White- 
side! (He indicates the mummy case) Including that. 
(And up the stairs again) 

^RRAiNE. Wliy, what was all that alxmt? \\'ho is that 
man? 

VHiTESiDE. He announces the time every few minutes. I 
pay him a small sum. 

^RRAiNE. But what on earth for, Sherry? 

VHiTESiDE (violently). I lost my watch! 

[From the hallway a familiar figure peeps in) 

)R. BRADLEY. Oh, excuse me, Mr. Whiteside. Are you busy? 

vHiTESiDE (closing his eyes). Good God! 

)R. BRADLEY (comitig into the room). IVe written a new 
chapter on the left kidney. Suppose I— (He smiles 
apologetically at Lorraine and banjo) Pardon me. 
(Goes into the library) 
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LORRAINE. Is that the plumber again, Sherry? . . . Oh, 
dear, I wonder where Bert is. . . . Darling, you re not 
very Christmasy—you’re usually bubbling over on 
Christmas morning. . . . Who sent this to you. Sherry 
—the Khedive of Egypt? You know, I think it’s rather 
beautiful. I must go to Egypt some day—I really must. 
I know rd love it. The first time I went to Pompeii I 
cried all night. All those people—all those lives. Where 
are they now? Sherry! Don’t you ever think about that? 
I do. Here was a woman—like myself—a woman who 
once lived and loved, full of the same passions, fears, 
jealousies, hates. And what remains of any of it now? 
Just this, and nothing more. {She opens the case, then, 
with a sudden impulse, steps into it and folds her arms,, 
mummy-fashion) A span of four thousand years—a 
mere atom in the eternity of time—and here am I, an¬ 
other woman living out her life. I want to cry. 

(She closes her eyes, and as she stands there, immobilized, 
the eyes of banjo and wtiiteside meet. The same idea 
has leaped into their minds, banjo, rising slowly from 
the couch, starts to approach the mummy case, casu¬ 
ally whistling “Dixie.” But just before he reaches it 
LORRAINE steps blwidly out) 

LORRAINE. Oh, I mustn’t talk this way today. It’s Christ¬ 
mas, it’s Christmas! 

(banjo puts on a great act of unconcern) 

WHITESIDE (rising to the occasion, and dripping pure 
charm). Lorraine dear, have you ever played Saint 
Joan? 

LORRAINE. No, I haven’t, Sherrv. What makes vou ask that? 

WHITESIDE. There was something about your expression as 
you stood in that case—there was an absolute halo about 
you. 

LORR.4INE. Why, Sheriy , how sweet! 

WHITESIDE. It transcended any mortal expression I’ve ever 
seen. Step into it again, dear. 
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X)RRAiNE. Sherry, you re joshing me—aren't you? 
VHITESIDE. My dear, I don’t make light of these things. I 
was deeply moved. There was a strange beauty about 
you, Lorraine—pure Da Vinci. Please do it again. 
x)RRAiNE. Well, I don’t know exactly what it was that 1 
did, but ril— (She starts to step into the case again, 
then changes her mind) Oh, I feel too sillv, Sherry. 
banjo’s eyes are fixed somewhere on the ceiling, but he 
is somewhat less innocent than he seems) 
raiTESiDE ( returning to the battle). Lorraine dear, in that 
single moment you approached the epitome of your art, 
and you should not be ashamed of it. You asked me a 
little while ago what I wanted for a Christmas present. 
All that I want, Lorraine, is the memory of you in that 
mummy case. 

ORRAiNE. Why, darling, I’m—all choked up. (Crossing 
her arms, she takes a moment or two to throw herself 
in the mood, then steps reverently into the case) “Dust 
thou art, and dust to dust—” 

Bang! banjo has closed the case and fastened it, whtte- 
smE leaps out of the chair) 

WHITESIDE. Eureka! 

ANjo. There’s service for you! 

TUTESiDE. Will she be all right in there? 

(\Njo. Sure—she can breathe easy. I’ll let her out as soon 
as we get on the plane. . . . What are we going to do 
now? How do we get this out of here? 

TUTEsiDE. One thing at a time—that’s the next step, 
wjo. Think fast, Captain. Think fast. 

And MAGGIE enters from the library, papers in hand, 
WHITESIDE scrambles back into his chair; banjo is again 
the little innocent) 

AGGIE. This is everything. Sherry—I’m leaving three car¬ 
bons. Is there anything out here? ( She inspects a small 
basket fastened to his chair) What’s in this basket? 
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WHITESIDE {eager to be rid of her). Nothing at all. Thank 
you, thank you. 

MAGGIE. Shall I file these letters? Do you want this picture? 

WHITESIDE. No—throw everything away. Wait—give me 
the picture. I want the picture. 

MAGGIE. The only thing I haven’t done is to put all your 
broadcasts in order. Do you want me to do that? 

WHITESIDE ( a flash of recollection has come to him as he 
takes HARRIETS photograph in his hand, but he con¬ 
trives to smother his excitement). What? . . . Ah—do 
that, will you? Do it right away—it’s very important. 
Right away, Maggie. 

MAG(;iE. ril see vou before I go, Banjo. ( She goes into the 
library again, closing the doors) 

WHITESIDE {watching her out, then jumping up in great 
excitement). Tve got it! 

BANJO. What? 

WHITESIDE. I knew I’d seen this face before! I knew it! 
Now I know how to get this out of here. 

BANJO. What face? How? 

(And, at that instant, mr. Stanley comes down the stairs, 
watch in hand) 

STANLEY {vastly enjoying himself). The time is up, Mr. 
Whiteside. Fifteen minutes. 

WHITESIDE. Ah, \'es, Mr. Stanley. Fifteen minutes. But just 
one favor before I go. I would like you to summon those 
two officers and ask them to help this gentleman down 
to the airport with this mummv case. Would you be 
good enough to do that, Mr. Stanley? 

STANLEY. I will do nothing of the kind. 

WHITESIDE (ever so sweetly). Oh, I think you will, Mr. 
Stanley. Or shall I inform mv radio audience, on my 
next broadcast, that your sister, Harriet Stanley, is none 
otlier than the famous Harriet Sedley, who murdered 
her motlier and father with an axe twenU-five } ears ago 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts. . . . {At which me. sr an- 
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LEY quietly collapses into a chair) Come, Mr. Stanley, 
it's a very small favor. Or would you rather have the 
good folk of Mesalia repeating at your very doorstep 
that once popular little jingle: 

“Harriet Sedley took an axe 
And gave her mother forty whacks, 

And when the job was nicely done, 

She gave her father forty-one ” 

Remember, Mr. Stanley, I too am giving up something. 
It would make a hell of a broadcast. . . . Well? 

STANLEY {licked at last). Mr. Whiteside, \'ou are the 
damnedest person I have ever met. 

WHITESIDE. I often think so mvself, old fellow. . . . Of¬ 
ficers, will you come in here, please? 

BANJO. Whiteside, you're a great man. (He places a rev¬ 
erent kiss on the mummy case) 

WHITESIDE {as the DEPUTIES enter). Come right in, officers. 
Mr. Stanley would like you to help this gentleman down 
to the airport with this mummy case. He is sending it to 
a friend in Nova Scotia. 

BANJO. Collect. 

WTHTESiDE. Right, Mr. Stanley? 

STANLEY {weakly). Yes. . . . Yes. 

WHITESIDE. Thank you, gentlemen—handle it carefully. 
. . . Banjo, my love, you're wonderful and I may write 
a book about )’ou. 

BANJO. Don’t bother—I can't read. {To magcie, as she 
enters from library) Good-bye, Maggie—love conquers 
all. . . . Don't drop that case, boys—it contains an 
antique. ( And out he goes with the mummy case, to say 
nothing of miss Lorraine sheldon ) 

MAGGIE {catching on to what has happened). Sherry! 
Sherr\% was that—? 

WHiTEsroE. It was indeed. The field is clear and you have 
my blessing. 

MAGGIE. Sherry! Sherry, you old reprobate! 
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WHITESIDE. Just Send me a necktie some time. My hat and 
coat, Maggie, and also your railroad ticket. I am leaving 
for New York. 

MAGGIE. You Ye leaving, Sherry? 

WHITESIDE. Don’t argue, Rat Girl— Do as you’re told. 

MAGGIE. Yes, Mr. \^iteside. (She goes happily into the 
library, just as bert returns) 

BERT. Mr. Whiteside, I want to apologize for— 

WHITESIDE. Don’t give it a thought, Bert. There’s been a 
slight change of plan. Miss Sheldon is off on a world 
cruise—I am taking vour play to Katharine Cornell. 
Miss Cutler will explain everything, (maggie brings 
Whiteside’s coat, hat, cane) Oh, thank you, Maggie, my 
darling. 

(And just then the doctor comes out of the library. Still 
trying) 

DR. BRADLEY. Mr. Whiteside, are you very busy? 

WHITESIDE. Ah, yes. Doctor. Very busy. But if you ever get 
to New York, Doctor, try and find me. (He takes maggie 
in his arms) Good-bye, my lamb. I love you very much. 

MAGGIE. Sherrv, you’re wonderful. 

WHITESIDE. Nonsense. . . . Good-bye, Jefferson. You’ll 
never know the trouble you’ve caused. 

BEKT. Good-bye, Mr. Whiteside. 

WHITESIDE. Good-bye, Mr. Stanley. I would like to hear, in 
the near future, that vour daughter has married her 
young man and that your son has been permitted to 
follow his own bent. OR ELSE. . . . Merry Christmas, 
everybody! (And out he strolls) 

(But the worst is yet to come. There is a loud crash on the 
porch, followed by an anguished yell) 

( MAC*GiE gives a little shriek and rushes out. bert and the 
DOCTOR rush after her. Down the stairs come mrs. 
STANLEY, JUNE and RICHARD. From the dining roam john 
and SARAH come running, *l,Vhafs happened?^ **What is 

an 
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(And then toe see. Into view come bert and the doctor, 
carrying mr. whiteside between them. He is screaming 
his head off) 

\^’HITESIDE. Miss Preen! Miss Preen! I want Miss Preen 
back! . . . Mr. Stanley, I am suing you for three hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand dollars! 

(mr. STANLEY throws tip Jiis hands in despair, mhs. Stan¬ 
ley simply faints away) 

Curtain 
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SCENE 


A Earmhousc in Pennsylvania 

ACP ONE 

Scene I-May 

Scene II-Jxine 

AlCt two 

Scene I-A Friday in August 

Scene II-Sundav- Afternoon 

AC7P THREE 
Xhe Following \Ioming 



ACT ONE 


SCENE I 

An abandoned farmhouse somewhere in Pennsylvania — 
Bucks County, to be precise. It is one of those old stone 
houses that go back to Revolutionary days, and it has 
evidently seen much better ones than the present. The 
plaster has come off the wall in great patches; one win¬ 
dow has been roughly boarded up, and it is clear that 
no one has lived there for quite some time. 

The last owners have not exactly tidied up before they 
left. Part of an old rusty plow occupies the center of the 
room; a long length of garden hose sprawls along the 
staircase; an old Socony oil can has been tossed into the 
fireplace, and a decrepit rocking chair stands forlornly 
at one side, the only piece of furniture in the room. 

Outside it is evidently a fine spring day, for the sunlight is 
streaming in through the dirty panes of the remaining 
window. 

After a moment we hear the sound of a car arriving; a 
second's silence, then the faint sound of voices. An¬ 
other pause, and a key is inserted in the lock. 

The man who enters is obviously a local product. His name 
is MR. KiMBER. He looks like the caretaker of an aban¬ 
doned farm, and that is what he is. 

He steps aside at the door as another man follows in, peer¬ 
ing excitedly about. He is a smallish man, the kind of 
average man you meet every day in the week. His name 
is NEWTON FULLER. He Tubs his hands with pleasure as 
he looks around, then he peers out the door. 
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NEWTON (calling). Annabelle! Come on in. (annabelle 
looms up in the doorway, annabelle is an attractive 

' woman in the forties, and no fool, to say the least. She 
advances into the room, a puzzled look on her face) 
Aren’t these old houses interesting, Annabelle? Look at 
that fireplace. 

ANNABELLE (Icss than enthusiastic). Uh-huh. 

NEWTON. Look at those beams and that funny old door. 

ANNABELLE. Yes, it’s old, all right. 

NEWTON. Isn’t it interesting, Annabelle? Two hundred 
years old. Just think, Annabelle! George Washington 
slept here. George Washington! 

ANNABELLE (looking around). Martha wasn’t a very good 
housekeeper. 

NEWTON. This whole countryside is tied up with American 
history. That road we came along—that’s the old York 
Road. The Continental Congress used it, going to Phila¬ 
delphia. Washington crossed the Delaware only a little 
ways from here. Don’t you get a kind of thrill, Anna¬ 
belle? 

ANNABELLE. What’s the matter with you, Newton? You 
knew you were in America. 

NEWTON. I know, but I get a kick out of these things. That 
old graveyard we just passed—full of Colonial soldiers. 
My! Think of what happened right around here! Maybe 
right in this very house. Say, if only these walls could 
talk. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, if thev could there’d probably be a com¬ 
mercial with it. . . . Now, come on—we ought to get 
going. 

NEWTON. Wait a minute, Annabelle. I want Madge to see 
this, (He calls) Madge! Oh, there you are. 

(MADGE comes in—a pretty girl in her early twenties) 

MADGE. All right, Dad. I’m ready to see exactly where 
Washington slept. Not in here, I take it 
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newton. Look at this whole place, Madge. Isn't it wonder¬ 
ful? 

(STEVE appears in the doorway) 

STEVE. You know, tliere's some poison ivy out there that 
ril bet goes right back to the Revolution. 

NE^vTON. Madge, Steve—look at that fireplace. That's a 
Dutch oven, you know. And look at the wav those win¬ 
dows are set. Those walls are twenty inches thick. I tell 
vou, they built houses in those davs. And did you notice 1 
the outside, Madge? Do you know how old that stone¬ 
work is? Over two hundred vears. 

MADGE. Yes, I did, Dad. It's lovely. 

NEvioxDN. My, but I get a kick out of this. Look at this 
floor, Annabelle. Hand-pegged—not a nail in it. (He is 
down on his knees, examining every peg) 

ANNABELLE. Yes, it's fine. Now let s get out of here and 
leave the stonework alone for another two hundred 
years. {She turns to go) 

NEWTON. And right about half a mile from here— 

ANNABELLE. Newton, you buy me a book on American his¬ 
tory and I'll read it on West Ninety-seventh Street, 
Right now, I'm hot and hungry. Come on! 

NEWTON. Annabelle— 

ANNABELLE. Newton, we have seen the house. 

NEWTON {blurting it out). I've bought it! 

ANNABELLE {stopped in her tracks). What was that? 

NEWTON. I said I've bought this place. It's—it's yours. 

MADGE. Why, Dad! You mean it? 

ANNABELLE. Just a minute, Madge. ( She turns to her hus¬ 
band) I heard you correctly, Newton? You have bougld 
this outhouse? 

NEWTON {brightly). It's all ours. 

MADGE. Steve, I want you to meet my father. A brave 
pioneer spirit. 

ANNABELLE. Please, Madge—Newton, do you m^m to 
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stand there and tell me that without saying a word to 
anybody, without consulting me at all, you have gone 
ahead and taken our money and—I think you’ve lost 
your mind. 

MADGE. Come on, Mother, give in. Why, it’s exciting. A 
house—all ours. We can make it wonderful. 

ANNABELLE. But I hate the country. (To newton) You 
know I hate the country. 

MADGE. Oh, now. Mother. You’ve never lived in the coun¬ 
try—^how do you know? . . . Come on, Steve—let’s 
look at the upstairs. I want to pick out the best room 
for myself (She starts for the stairs) Why, think of Pop 
doing a thing like this all bv himself! 

MR. KiMBER, Be careful up there, miss. Some of them floors 
fell in last winter. 

STEVE. They did, eh? . . . You better go first then, Madge. 

MADGE. Thank you, dear. Chivalry may not be dead, but 
it’s in a bad wav. 

(They disappear up the stairs) 

ANNABEiXE. Rcallv, Newtoii, taking what little we’ve got 
and—you must be craz\'. Why? That’s what I want to 
know— why? 

NEWTON. Well—well, Tve had this feeling that—I wanted 
something I could hang on to. A home, and a piece of 
land—that's real. That lasts as long as anvthing lasts. 
Look at this house. It was standing here when this 
countrv started and it's standing; here todav. And the 
wa\^ things are nov^' its prett\' wonderful to come back 
to a thing like this. That’s wh\' I wanted it. I wanted it 
for all of us. Annabelle, don't be angry. Say you’re not 
angr\% please. 

ANNABELLE. Angr\'? I could spit from here to Mount Ver¬ 
non. Look at this place. Just look at it. 

NE^v^^oN. But it was a terrific bargain, Annabelle. I got it 
at a terrific bargain. 

ANNABELLE. More than a dollar? 
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NEWTON. You just Wait and see it a month from now, when 
it's fixed up. Were going to do the whole thing witli 
local labor, aren't we, Mr. Kimber? Mr. Kiinber s going 
to superintend the whole thing. 

ANNABELLE {turning to MR. KIMBER ). And have vou been 
here two hundred years, too? 

MR. KIMBER {trying hard). What’s that? 

NEWTON. You just wait, Annabelle. YouVe going to be 
crazy about it. {He gives her a hopeful little hug. to 
which ANNABELLE docs iwt exacthj respond) 

ANNABELLE {her etjcs travel upward). You know, they 
ought to be down here in a minute, if there re no floors— 

(MADGE and STEVE comc running down the stairs ai^ain) 

MADGE. The rooms are tinv, Xiother, but you get a lovely 
view^ from every room. I love it. 

stevt:. You could break down a wall and get two wonder¬ 
ful rooms. It wouldn’t be a hard job at all. 

NE^vTON. There! You see. 

MADGE. Let’s look at the bam, Steve. Maybe I could have 
a studio out there, if the light’s right. 

{They rush out) 

MR. KIMBER {the voice of doom). Watch out for that bam. 
One of them walls is caving in. 

ANNABELLE. Isn’t that nice? {Indicating a door) That the 
dining room? 

NEwnroN. That’s right. That is, it’s a tool shed now, but we 
can make it into a dining room. 

ANNABELLE {prepared for the worst). Tell me—is there by 
any chance a kitchen? 

NEWTON. Oh, there’s a nice big kitchen, Annabelle. There 
may be one of Mr. Kimber’s cows in it now. 

ANNABELLE {blandly). Oh, if it’s as big as you say, New¬ 
ton, I imagine there’ll be room for all of us. (She goes 
through the door) 

NEWTON. I hope everything’s all right out there, because if 
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Mrs. Fuller— (There is a terrific clatter of falling picks 
and shovels) Watch out, Annabelle! 

ANNABELLE (from the distance). Oh, shut up! 

NEWTON {smiling at mr. kimber). Well, Mr. Kimber, here 
we are. Quite a surprise, wasn't it? 

MR. KIMBER. Yes, sir. Have you figured out yet what you're 
going to do about water? 

newton. Water? What water? 

MR. kimber. Well, what you re going to do about getting 
water. 

NEWTON. Getting water? We've got water. 

MR. kimber. No, you ain’t, Mr. Fuller. 

NEWTON. V^hy, of course we have. What about the well? 
Mr. Henderson said the well was the deepest in the 
whole county. 

MR. KIMBER. Yeah, it’s deep all right, but there ain’t no 
water in it. 

NEWTON (sturdily). Well, I’m certainly going to speak to 
Mr.— ( ANNABELLE returns from her tour of inspection. 
She seems to be in a mood) Can’t you see the possibili¬ 
ties, Annabelle? Don't vou think we could—^very easily 
—ah—? 

(In reply, annabelle just looks at him. Then, with a deter¬ 
mined step, she goes up the stairs) 

NEwnroN (first making sure that annabelle is out of ear¬ 
shot ). Look, Mr. Kimber, let’s not say anything to Mrs. 
Fuller about—the water. 

MR. KIMBER. Yes, sir. But she’s going to find out as soon as 
she wants a drink of water. 

NEWTON. Isn't there—isn't there any water at all? Any¬ 
where? 

MR. KIMBER. Well, of course there's the brook. But you’d 
have to carry it up a bucketful at a time. Mrs. Fuller 
might not hke that. 

newton (he glances uneasily up the stairs). No. Look, 
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Mr. Kimber, can t we just dig another well and find 
water? • 

MR. KIMBER. Ycs, nothing to stop you doing that. 

NEWTON {vastly relieved). Well, there you are! Then 
weVe got water! . . . Gosh, I wish I could go right out 
and dig it myself. . . . Ah, Mr. Kimber, you don’t know 
what this does to a man. You’ve lived in the countr\" all 
your life, but I tell you, when you’ve been cooped up in 
the city ever since you were born—just the fed of w alk- 
ing on your own piece of land— Why, I own all this, 
Mr. Kimber! I own e\ ery bit of it! Those trees, and the 
brook, and this house—I can hardiv believe it. You 
know, I want to learn all the things that you know, Mr. 
Kimber—the names of trees and birds. I want to see the 
seasons change, right with my owm eyes. I want to find 
out for myself that summer is here, instead of by getting 
a cold from the air cooling at the Music Hall. Gosh, I 
can see myself coming down my road on an autumn 
night, the smell of the leaves burning—coming in and 
lighting that fire, and maybe it’s raining outside—I tell 
you, Mr. Kimber, this is the finest thing that ever hap¬ 
pened to me, {He takes his place on the hearth, warm¬ 
ing his hands before an imaginary fire, every inch a 
squire) 

MR. KIMBER {right in character). You’re going to need a 
cesspool too, Mr. Fuller. 

NEWTON {rhapsodically). Go ahead and get one, Mr. Kim¬ 
ber! Get the best! You see, that’s just what I mean, Mr. 
Kimber. Whatever you put into a place, w^hatever you 
do to it, why, it’s yours! Gives you something to work 
for. Yes, sir, Mr. Kimber, I can see myself ending my 
days right here. I can hear ’em saying, “There’s the old 
Fuller place—right up the road there. Ever meet Old 
Man Fuller? Couldn’t meet a nicer old codger—^been 
here for thirtv-five years. Don’t know what we’d do 
without him. Yes, sir.” 
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MR. KiMBER (peering out). Excuse me, Mr. Fuller. My 
cow is trying fo get into your car. Get away from there, 
Bessie. Get away. (He hurries out) 

NEWTON (monarch of all he surveys). Yes, sir, been here 
thirty-five years. ShouldVe seen this place when I 
bought it. Wouldn't believe it. Why— 

(annabelle comes down the stairs again, a dangerous 
gleam in her eye) 

ANNABELLE. Newton, when George Washington slept here, 
where did he hang his clothes? There is not a closet in 
the house. 

NEWTON. Huh? 

ANNABELLE. George Washington also apparently never had 
to go to the bathroom. 

NEWTON. Oh, I forgot to tell \’ou, Annabelle—there aren't 
any just yet. 

ANNABELLE. What are we supposed to do— run back to the 
apartment? 

(MADGE and STEVE riish back in, full of excitement) 

MADGE. The barn is perfect. Dad. It won’t smell like a 
studio, but I can paint in it. And Steve says the brook 
can be dammed up and make a wonderful swimming 
place. 

STEVE, Know what I'll do? I'm going to bring mv survey¬ 
ing instmments down, fix vou up a swimming pool, and 
eat off ^ oil all summer on the strength of it. I think the 
place is great, Mr. Fuller. 

NEWTON. See, Annabelle? Whv, I can hardlv wait to get 
to work on it. Let's take these boards down ri2;ht now. 
(With a strength horn of joy he rips a board off the win- 
dow) Ouch! I didn’t see that nail. 

MADC.E. Did vou hurt vourself. Dad? 

NE\\”roN. Naw! (He goes into a new rhapsody about the 
fireplace) Bov, can you imagine that fireplace with a 
great big roaring fire! (He sticks his head into the fire- 
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place, trying to peer up the flue) Ow! (He emerges with 
both eyes closed and his face covered with soot) 

MADGE. Oh, Dad, isn’t that a shame! Here! 

STE\^E. Take my handkerchief! 

(Between them, newton is guided to the rocking chair. 
He sits in it, and it collapses under him, sending him 
sprawling to the floor) 

ANNABELLE (surveying the scene with satisfaction). Good! 
The curtain is down 


SCENE II 

A month later—the fifteenth of June. 

Apparently local labor has let newton fuller down. The 
room is just about as we left it, although it has been 
cleaned up a little. The missing window pane has been 
installed, and at least the plow and the oil can and the 
hose have been removed. But the plaster is still hang¬ 
ing in strips from the walls, and it is by no means that 
love nest you would bring a young bride to. 

However, a mess of furniture of all kinds litters the room. 
Assorted chairs and a divan, a few tables, a chest of 
drawers, a bed spring, a mattress, lamps, a few mirrors. 
There are two barrels of chinaware, excelsior streaming 
over the sides. There are piles of books tied together 
with rope; stacks of pictures stand against the wall. In 
short, the fullers are moving in. 

newton, ANX.4BELLE, MADGE and STEVE are hard at work 
—^NEWT'ON in overalls, annabelle with a dust cloth 
around her hair, madge in an old pair of slacks. The 
regulation horror of moving in is at its height. ^'Mother, 
where do you want thisF* ^"Well, put it in the dining 
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room till we know what to do with itT "7'm taking this 
nig upstairs, Annahelle—is that all right?” ‘"No, I dont 
want it upstairs—will you just leave it alone?” "‘Dont 
you think we should start on the china?” ‘"Where's the 
ladder—has anybody seen the ladder?” “Did the kitchen 
stuff get down here yet. Mother—do you know? Katies 
screaming” “It's somewhere around—I haven't seen it” 

As usual, everybody is getting in everybody else's way. 
Things are picked up aimlessly, put down aimlessly. 
ANNABELLE movcs a Stack of books to one side; a mo¬ 
ment later newton puts them back right where they 
were, much to annabelle’s annoyance, steve, attaching 
a radio, is getting nothing but static. On top of all this, 
the horrible thumping sound of the well drill fills the 
room for a minute. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, that Well drill! 

MADGE. Look, Mother, can't we take the things upstairs 
that belong there and start sorting things out? 

ANNABELLE, Oh, I don’t care what you do. I’m so tired I 
can’t stand up any longer. (She drops into a convenient 
chair) 

MADGE. Well, Ill take these things up, anyhow. (She goes) 

NEWTON (irrepressible). Gosh, I’m so full of pep—I don’t 
know—this air out here—I could tear a house down. 

ANNABELLE. Well, Start with this one. 

newton. I’m going to get this china out. Where’s that 
hammer and chisel, Steve? Oh, here they are. (new¬ 
ton, the master barrel opener, takes a good sock with 
chisel and hammer, and immediately there is a crash of 
china from within the barrel) 

ANNABELLE. Oh, God! 

newton. You know, they pack those barrels all wTong. 

ANNABELLE. New^ton, why don’t you sit down for a while? 

newton. Why, I’m as fresh as a daisy. 

ANNABELLE. YouVe done enough. Made us give up the 
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apartment—had to get out here b\’ June fifteenth^— 
“everything will be ready.” Eveiy^hing except bed¬ 
rooms, bathrooms, dining room, kitchen, floors, walls, 
ceilings— {There is a loud belch from the radio) Steve, 
for God’s sake! 

STEVE. I’m afraid you’re going to have trouble getting 
good reception out here. 

ANNABELLE. I’m sure we are. 

NEWTON. Oh, you always have a few little aiinovances, 
Annabelle. But if you— (He stops, entranced, as the 
trill of a bird floats into the room) Ah, you know what 
that is? That’s the yellow-breasted bam swallow. (He 
is Audubon himself as he gives forth this information) 

ANNABELLE (so interested). Is that so? 

NEWTON. Has a triple call. It’ll come three times. Now 
listen . . . Sssh. 

(And it comes. But it is not a barn swallow. It is the hor¬ 
rible thumping sound of the well drill, crashing through 
stone) 

ANNABELLE (swectly). That’s not the same bird, is it, 
Newton? ... I suppose they’re going to be drilling 
for water all summer? 

NEWTON. Mr. Kimber says this well looks very promising. 
I think we’re really going to strike it this time. 

ANNABELLE. No Other man in the world would have bought 
a house without water. Only you, Newton. 

NEWTON (passing this off). Ah! Smell that air. ( He pounds 
his chesty vigorously; looks out of the open door) Look 
at how green everything is. . . . “I think that I shall 
never see a poem as lovely as a tree”. . . 

ANNABELLE (busy with her thoughts). Now where did I 
put that hot-water bag. . . . (She opens the desk) Oh, 
nere*s your tuxedo, Newton. 

(And from a two-by-six pigeonhole comes the masters 
dinner jacket, not exactly in very good shape) 

NEWTON. Needs pressing. (A pUe of books on the floor 
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catches his eye. He is all energy again) Got to get those 
book shelves up pretty soon, Annabelle. Think Ill do 
that personally. . . . {Picking up the top book) My, 
my! A Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle. I haven’t 
read that in years. (He opens the book at random; set¬ 
tles himself for a good spell of reading) “‘You astound 
me, Watson,’ said Holmes, drawing deeply on his meer¬ 
schaum. ‘Surely the clues are very plain.’ Watson looked 
embarrassed.” 

(A figure of fury stalks in from the kitchen. It is katie, 
the cook) 

KATIE. I’m quitting. 

NEWTON. Why, Katie, what’s the matter? 

KATIE. Mrs. Fuller, I can’t work in that kitchen. Nobody 
could. 

ANNABELLE. Now, now, Katie, don’t get yourself upset. 

KATIE. But I’m scared of working there. 

NEWTON. Scared? 

ANNABELLE. \\^hat do you mean, Katie? 

KATIE. A horse just walked in. 

NEWTON. Oh, we^ll, Katie, once that wall gets put up, it’ll 
never happen again. 

KATIE. No stove, and no sink, and no pots, and no pans— 
got to carry water up in pails. Haven’t even got no 
water. 

ANNABELLE. Just make the best of it for a few days, Katie 
—please. 

KATIE. Well— 

(MADGE is descending the staircase) 

MADGE igayltj). Katie, what would you say to making us 
all a great big pitcher of iced tea? 

(There is something of a situation) 

ANNABELLE (with a waming gesture). Oh—Katie’s very 
busy right now, Madge. 

NEWTON. We don’t want anv iced tea, Katie. Why don’t 
you go and sit in the sun for a while? 
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KATIE. That kitchen is sunny enough, Mr. Fuller, with no 
wall. ( She goes, and somehow you feel that katie and 
the country are not going to be partners very long) 

MADGE. Why, what’s the matter with Katie? 

ANNABELLE. Local labor. . . . That reminds me, Newton, 
what do you hear from the mob? 

NEWTON. Well, Mr. Kimber says they’ll be readv to start 
work any day now. If it hadn’t been for Mr. Prescott’s 
greenhouse we’d have been finished right on time. Mr. 
Prescott just took all the men away. It wasn’t Mr, Kim- 
ber’s fault, Annabelle. 

ANNABELLE. No-O-0. 

MADGE. Oh, by the way, I had a little glimpse of our 
neighbor this morning. 

NEWTON. Oh, did vou see Mr, Prescott? Isn’t that nice? 
What did he say? 

MADGE. He said, “You are trespassing on my property and 
I will thank you to get oflF,” So we got off. 

STEVE. I don’t think he exactly relishes the presence of 
poor white trash so near by. . . . Come on, Madge— 
I’ll teach you something about surve\ang. I’m going to 
make you a place to swim, if that’s the only thing you 
have. The brook’s got water in it, anvbow. 

MADGE. Need me for a few minutes. Mother? 

ANNABELLE. No, VOU go out and drown in the brook, dear. 
One of us’ll have water then, anyway. 

STEVE (consulting his watch). Ten minutes to four—I’ve 
got an hour yet. You’re sure about that train, Mr. 
Fuller? 

NEWTON (pulling out a time-table). Yes, sir—five-thirty- 
eight. It’s an express. Here we are. Five-thirty-eight ex¬ 
press. Oh! . , . “Does not run after April twenty-first.” 

. . . Let’s see—there must be another one. . . . Here 
we are. . . . No, that goes the other way. . . . Ah, 
five-forty-six. . , . a.m. . . . Say, this is funny, Ten- 
fiftv-four. 
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STEVE (looking over his shoulder). Nothing before that? 

NEWTON. Why don’t you stay overnight, Steve? 

MADGE. You might as well, Steve. 

ANNABELLE. Yes, you’re trapped like a rat. 

STEVE. I guess I’d better. What train can I get in the morn¬ 
ing? 

NEWTON (returning to the battle). All right— morning 
trains . . . Five-forty-six a.m. Five-forty-six, five-forty- 
six . One-twenty. Nothing until one-twenty in the 
afternoon. 

STEVE. Gosh, that’s kind of a—^well, Til just have to take 
that late one tonight. Fm not going to get up at any 
four o’clock in the morning. . . . Come on, Madge. 

MADGE. Fine thing, that. Why didn’t we find out about the 
trains? 

(They go out together) 

(For a moment annabelle just sits and looks at newton) 

NEWTON (weakly). I wonder why they took that train off. 

annabelle. Why don’t you stay in New York for the sum¬ 
mer, Newton? You’d get some sleep, anyhow. 

NEWTON. Why, I asked Mr. Henderson before I bought 
the place, I said, could you commute, and he said, yes, 
sir, you certainly could. 

ANNABEIXE. Oh, you can. Of course, you’ll get to the office 
at a quarter to seven in the morning— Take a Pullman 
out here at night to get some sleep— You won’t see 
much of the double-breasted bam swallow, Newton, 
but you can commute. 

(mr. kimber appears in the doorway, smiling for once) 

MR. KIMBER. Mr. Fuller, I got good news. 

NEWTON. No kidding? Hear that, Annabelle? What is it, 
Mr. Kimber? 

MR. KIMBER. Well, sir, we’ve drilled down four hundred 
and twenty feet, and what do you think? We just stmck 
mud. 

NEWTON. Mud? 
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annabelle. Why, that’s fine. Bring me a glass, will you? 

NEWTON. Mud, huh? Well—is that good, Mr. Kimber? 

MR. KIMBER. Well, it’s the best thing we’ve stnick so far. 

annabelle. Oh, I think it’s wonderful, Newton. Those 
hot nights in August, when I say to Katie—Katie, make 
us a big pitcher of iced mud, will you? 

MR. kimber. Well, if you strike mud, Mrs. Fuller, there’s 
usually water around somewhere. 

newton. You think we’ve really got hold of something, 
eh, Mr. Kimber? 

MR. KIMBER. Certainly do. 

newton. That’s wonderful. Tell ’em to drill hard, Mr. 
Kimber—^full speed ahead and let the water gush where 
it may. 

MR. KIMBER. Yes sir. . . . Oh! Couple of tilings, Mr. 
Fuller. I ordered the gravel. Going to need another 
load, though. Comes to a little more than we figured. 
Let’s see. (He pulls out a dirty piece of paper) We 
figured forty-two dollars—comes to about a hundred 
and thirty-five. But then we won’t need gravel for a 
couple of years. We figured a little wrong on the lime, 
too. Price of lime went up since I spoke to you. Be about 
seventy-five dollars more than we figured. 

ANNABELLE. Uh-huh. 

MR. KIMBER. And then there’s the trees, Mr. Fuller. We 
ought to start doing something about the trees pretty 
soon. 

ANNABELLE. What do we have to do about the trees, Mr. 
Kimber? Pay them for standing here? 

MR. KIMBER. You got to spray ’em. You see, we got them 
elm trees out there—they’re liable to get the elm blight 
—and them two oak trees by the brook, they’re liable to 
get the oak bore, and that big willow tree, it’s got a 
canker in it already. And then of course there’s the tent 
caterpillar and the measuring worm. 

NEWTON. Why, I didn’t know that about trees, Mr* Kiml^r. 
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ANNABELLE. Oh, yes, Newton. You see, the measuring 
worm measures how much money youVe got, gets in 
touch with Mr. Kimber, and pretty soon weYe living 
in a tent with those caterpillars. 

MR. KIMBER {old Good News himself). And then there’s 
the Japanese beetle. They’ll be coming along July first. 

ANNABELLE. Let me understand this, Mr. Kimber. Every 
tree has to be sprayed—is that right? 

MR. KIMBER. Yes, ma’am. 

ANNABELLE. Well, who ruus through the woods and sprays 
all those trees, Mr. Kimber? They seem to be doing all 
right. 

MR. KIMBER. I don’t know, ma’am. All I know is trees have 
got to be sprayed. 

NEWTON. Annabelle, if Mr. Kimber says the trees have to 
be sprayed, why, he knows. 

ANNABELLE. If he kiiows, let him answer my question. 
Who sprays the trees in the woods, Mr. Kimber? 

NEWTON. What else was there, Mr. Kimber? We’ll talk 
about the trees later. 

ANNABELLE {imittcring to herself). He ought to be 
sprayed, if you ask me. 

NEWTON. Was there any thing else, Mr. Kimber? 

MR. KIMBER. Well, \\e need a couple of truck loads of 
manure, (annabelle looks at him) That’s forty-five 
dollars a load now^ 

annabelle. Why, that's a bargain. What was it—a sale, 
Mr. Kimber? 

MR. KIMBER. Then, let's see—we’re going to need six truck 
loads of dirt. 

annabelle. Noyv just a minute, Mr. Kimber. If there’s 
one thing this place has got, it’s dirt. We are not going 
to buy any. 

NEyynroN. Its not just dirt, Annabelle—it’s a special kind 
of dirt. 

annabelle. Newton, we have got no water—all right. But 
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now to find that weVe got no dirt —that is too much. 

NEWTON (anxious to get out of all this). Well, thank you 
very much, Mr. Kimber. I’ll see you later. 

MR. KIMBER. Ycs, sir. (He goes toward the door) The 
seventeen-year locusts, they don’t come along till Au¬ 
gust, so we don’t have to worrv about them—now. 
(And, having delivered his good news, he goes) 

ANNABELLE. The seventeen-vcar locusts too, h’m? 

NEWTON. Well, they only come everv seventeen years, 
Annabelle. 

ANNABELLE. Yes. I Can just imagine them talking the whole 
thing over, last year. One locust saying to another, 
‘*Only a year more, and then Newton Fuller will buy 
that place, and up we go. We’ll all meet at Newton 
Fuller’s place—us, and the Japanese beetle, and the tent 
caterpillar, and the measuring worm—^we’ll all gang up 
and have a hell of a time!” 

NEWTON (making a stand). Annabelle, sometimes I just 
don’t understand you. Here you are, face to face with 
the most wonderful thing in the world. Nature. And 
all you see is a few insignificant little—trivialities. Why, 
you’ve got a grandstand seat at the greatest show in the 
world—the whole panorama of nature going on right 
before your eyes. Insect against insect, worm against 
worm—all the complicated forces that make locusts 
stay down in the ground for seventeen years, and Japa¬ 
nese beetles come up right on July first—why, you 
ought to be struck with wonder at the very privilege of 
being able to watch it. 

ANNABELLE. Why, that’s the greatest love scene ymi ve 
played in twenty-two years. 

NEWTON. Well, it makes me mad all through to have you 
stand there and complain about buying a little bit of 
spray. 

ANNABELLE. That’s all very fine, Newton—you and the 
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insects—but when the honeymoon is over, where is the 
money coming from to pay for all this? 

NEWTON. Oh, it’s not going to be so much. You always 
have to do things like this in the beginning. Take 
gravel, for instance. You heard what Mr. Kimber said 
—we won’t need any gravel for another two years. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, as far as gravel is concerned we’re all set. 
I was just thinking of little things like eating. Because 
when manure costs more than a sirloin steak, Newton, 
it kind of makes you stop and think. 

{The sound of the pump again, pounding away) 

ANNABELLE {eycs raised to heaven). Makes you feel like 
the Emperor Jones. 

{The figure of a woman appears in the doorway, in her 
arms a bunch of country flowers) 

THE WOMAN. Good aftemoon. 

ANNABELLE. Why, good aftcmoon. 

THE WOMAN. I hope I’m not intruding. I’m Mrs. Douglas. 
I just wanted to bid you welcome. I live in that little 
stone house just down the road. 

NEWTON. How do you do, Mrs. Douglas? How nice of you! 

ANNABELLE. Why, this is very nice, Mrs. Douglas. Please 
sit down. I hope you’ll excuse the looks of this place. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Oh, I do Understand, Mrs. Fuller. I hesi¬ 
tated to come your first day here, but—I just wanted to 
bring you a few flowers and say welcome. 

ANNABELLE. Whv, thank you, Mrs. Douglas. They’re lovely. 

NEWTON, ril bet those are right out of your own garden, 
aren’t they, Mrs. Douglas? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Yes, they are. We’re having a wonderful 
garden year. 

NEWTTON. I know your house now, Mrs. Douglas. I was 
asking our Mr. Kimber about it. I wanted to know who 
had that wonderful garden. He says yours is the oldest 
house down here. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Yes, it’s very old. Abcnit seventeen hundred. 
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we think. (She turns to annabelle) I do hope you’re 
going to hke it here, Mrs. Fuller. We’re alwavs very 
pleased to have some nice new neighbors. 

annabelle. Oh, it’s lovelv country, Mrs. Douglas. Of 
course I’m such a cit)- child—I’m afraid it will take me 
a while to get used to it. This whole thing was really 
my husband’s idea. He’s the—barefoot bov of the family. 

NEWTON. Mrs. Fuller doesn’t know quite what to make 
of the country just yet, but—when we get this house 
looking like yours, Mrs. Douglas, I’ll bet I won’t be able 
to get her out of it. 

ANNABELLE ( with a little laugh). My husband will bet on 
anything, Mrs. Douglas. 

NEWTON (hastily). Tell me, Mrs. Douglas, have you lived 
down here since the Revolution—I mean, has your fam¬ 
ily lived here since the Revolution? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Yes. I was bom in that little house. I’ve 
lived here all my life. 

NEWTON. Think of that, Annabelle. Tell me—do vou know 
anything about this house, Mrs. Douglas? When did 
George Washington sleep here? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Well, I know there is a legend that Mr. 
Washington slept here, but Fm afraid that isn't true, 
Mr. Fuller. 

NEWTON. What? He never slept here at all? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. No. As a matter of fact we investigated, and 
we discovered George Washington never slept here. It 
was Benedict Arnold. ( newton takes this standing upy 
but he feels it ) Perhaps you’d like to have an old map 
of the place, with all the original boundaries. You see, 
I’m president of the County Historical Society. I think 
it might be interesting to you. 

newton. Say, I certainly would, if it wouldn’t be too much 
trouble, Mrs. Douglas. 

MRS. DCHJGLAS. Why, not at all. ( There is a roll of distant 
thunder. It begins to grpw a little dark outside) My, I’d 
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better be getting home. We’re going to have a storm. 

NEWTON, ril take you to your car, Mrs. Douglas. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Oh, please don’t bother. I’m afraid I’ll have 
to use this road again—I don’t like driving across the 
fields with a storm coming up. 

NEWTON. The road? Why, why shouldn’t you use the road? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Well, I loiow that Mr. Prescott doesn’t like 
people using it. 

ANNABELLE. VV^at has Mr. Prescott got to do with it? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Well, after all, it’s Mr. Prescott’s road, you 
know. 

NEWTON. Why, no, it isn’t. It’s our road. It leads to his 
house too, but it’s our road. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Oh, I’m afraid you’re mistaken, Mr. Fuller. 
It’s Mr. Prescott’s road. Didn’t they tell you that when 
you bought the place? 

ANNABELLE. My husband, Mrs. Douglas, bought this place 
by radio-photo. 

NEWTON. But, Mrs. Douglas— 

ANNABELLE. Just a minute, Newton. Well, how do we get 
to our house, Mrs. Douglas—jump? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Well, your right of way is actually through 
the woods. I suppose in time you’ll just have to build a 
road through, because after a heavy rain it’s quite im¬ 
passable. (Thunder again—louder this time) I’d better 
hurry. Good-bye. (And she is gone) 

ANNABELLE. So! Wc haven’t even got a road. How could 
you possiblv do such a thing? Didn’t you ask any ques¬ 
tions before you said ves? Didn’t you look at any 
papers? 

NEWTON. Certainly I did. 

ANNABELLE. What— P.M.? . . . What are we going to do? 
No walls, no floors, you can’t get into it or out of it. 
Maybe the Government would take it instead of Alca¬ 
traz! (mr. kimber looms up in the doorway) Ah! The 
warden! 

NEWTON (numbed). What is it, Mr. Kimber? 
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MR. KiMBER. Afraid that well’s no good, Mr. Fuller. We 
just struck a cemetery. 

NEWTON. A cemeteiy^? 

ANNABELLE. Anyone we know? 

MR. KIMBER {dimly aware that something is wrong), A 
man just left this. (He gingerly deposits a slip of paper 
on a near-by chair and escapes, annabelle walks over 
and picks up the paper. She stares at it unbelievingly 
for a second) 

ANNABELLE. A little note of welcome from the county. 
(She reads) ‘‘Road tax, a hundred and eighty-three 
dollars and fifty cents.” Imagine what it would be if we 
had a road. “School tax, ninety-eight dollars and sixty 
cents.” “Extra assessment—County Poorbouse, twenty- 
one dollars and thirty cents.” Let’s pay that and move 
right in. 

(A terrific crash of thunder and suddenly the rain comes 
down in torrents, steve and madge dash in, just in time^ 
closing the door behind them) 

STEVE. Boy, it’s going to be a lulu! Listen to that! 

MADGE (breathlessly). We were wav down at the brook 
when we saw it coming! 

STEVE. Say, look how dark it is! Is this lamp working? Oh, 
here we are! (He plugs m a lamp) 

MADGE. Here’s one over here, too. 

(A second lamp lights up. Another crash of thunder; the 
wind howls) 

NEWTON (at the window). Say, this is pretty heavy. I hope 
it doesn’t hurt anything. 

ANNABELLE. What can it hurt? That room where Benedict 
Arnold slept? 

STEVE (trying to yell above the storm). Hope it lets up 
before I have to leave. 

ANNABELLE (feeling that she will burst if she doesnt let 
go, she suddenly breaks into song). “Wintergreen for 
President—da de da de da de da—Wintergreen for 
President—” 
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NEWTON. What did you say, dear? 

ANNABELLE {yelling back), I said Wintergreen for Presi¬ 
dent. Want to make anything out of it? 

STEVE {peering out of the window). Looks as if there's a 
car stopping here. Yah! People getting out. They're 
coming here. 

(newton dashes over and opens the door, just in time 
to admit two scurrying figures, a man and a woman, 
newspapers held over their heads) 

THE man (a little out of breath), Thank you—thank you 
very much. 

NEWTON. That's quite all right. 

THE man. Sorry to bother you. Rain was coming down so 
hard we couldn't drive. Hope you don't mind, for a few 
minutes. 

NEWTON. Certainly not. We're not in very good order here. 
My wife— {The thunder drowns him out. He tries 
again, at the top of his voice) My WIFE, Mrs. Fuller, 
and my daughter, and Mr. Eldridge. 

THE MAN. How do you do? My name is Clayton Evans, 
and this is my wife, Rena Leslie. 

{More greetings) 

MADGE. Oh, I recognized you right away, Mr. Evans. I've 
seen you on the stage. 

NEWTON. Say, I thought you looked familiar, Mr. Evans. 
What do you know about that? Annabelle—you’ve seen 
Mr. Evans . . . Well, well! Have you got a house down 
here, too, Mr. Evans? 

CLAYTON {yelling above the storm). No, we're living at 
the inn. We re down here for the summer—acting at the 
Playhouse. We open Monday with The Firebrand, We 
were on our way to rehearsal when the storm caught us. 

NEWTON {at the top of his lungs, only to find that the 
storm has subsided). Why, I didn't know there was a 
summer theatre down there. That's wonderful. 

RENA (sourly). If you can call it a theatre. 
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CLAYTON. Now, Rena, were going to be here all summer. 
If you re going to start off that way it’s going to be fine. 
What do you expect of a summer theatre, anyhow? 

RENA. Not a great deal, Clayton. I would just like them to 
take the pigs out before they put the hams in, that’s all. 

{Thunder again—the wind is mounting to a gale. From 
upstairs comes a great clatter of doors and shutters, 
banging in the wind) 

NEWTON. I’d better fasten the shutters. (Starting for the 
stairs) 

STEVE. I’ll do it, Mr. Fuller. (He bounds up) 

RENA. Oh, how I loathe the country! 

ANNABELLE. Say, we could form a little club here this 
summer. 

MADGE. Oh, look—the water is coming in the windows! 
Under the door, too! 

NEWTON. Get some rags! You’d better get some rags! 

CLAYTON ( as MADGE doshes for the kitchen). Let me help 
you, Miss Fuller. 

(They go out together, a fact which miss Leslie does not 
fail to note, newton, meanwhile, tries to stem the tide 
of water with his handkerchief) 

ANNABELLE. You know, it’s all for the best. Well just be 
washed away and never have to use the road at all. 

(STEVE comes running down the stairs) 

STEVE. The roof’s leaking! There’s a regular flood upstairs! 

ANNABELLE. Newtou’s Ark. 

(MADGE and CLAYTON are running back in) 

CLAYTON (his arms full of clothe). Here we are! Thisll 
stop it! Come on, Rena! Give us a hand! 

RENA ( staying right where she is). That is not in my Equity 
contract, dear. 

(Suddenly annabelle looks up, then extends her hand, 
palm upward) 

annabelle (sweetly). Newton! It’s raining, Newton! 
Right in our little nest. 
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NEWTON. Gosh! Oh, here’s a pail. There! (He quickly puts 
the pail down and we hear the plop! plop! plop! of water 
as it hits the tin) 

RENA {from her side of the room). Have you another 
bucket, Mr. Fuller, or shall I just open my mouth? 

NEWTON. Oh, excuse me. There. (He goes running over 
with another pail) It’s getting damp in here. Suppose I 
start a fire—a nice big fire. 

(There is a vivid flash of lightning, a terrific peal of 
thunder) 

ANNABELLE. You know, I think they just put that roof on 
while you signed the deed, Newton, and then took it 
right away again. 

NEWTON (striking a match and lighting the fire). There! 
Listen to her crackle, Annabelle. 

(But she doesn’t crackle for long. Immediately great 
clouds of black smoke pour into the room) 

CLAYTON (as the coughing becomes general). Who started 
that fire? 

(Thunder and lightning, then a terrific crash fust outside 
the door. The door is flung open and mr. kimber sticks 
his head in) 

MR. KIMBER. The big tree! It just blew down! 

ANNABELLE. Bingo! 

(Another crash of thunder, the biggest yet) 

ANNABELLE. You know, Newtoii, I’ve got the name for this 
place. “Wuthering Heights.” 

(Another crash of thunder and the lights go out. The room 
is pitch black) * 

(The storm is at its height. A vivid flash of lightning 
illumines the room for a second. The crash of thunder 
rolls deafeningly as — 

The curtain falls 



ACT TWO 


SCENE I 

It is now August—late on a Friday afternoon. 

Either local labor has come through or else annabelle 
has gone to work, for the room has undergone a com¬ 
plete transformation. It is now an attractive, tastefully 
furnished and livable room. The walls are freshly 
painted and pleasantly hung with pictures; the furni¬ 
ture is chintz-covered and gay. The sunlight is stream¬ 
ing in through the windows, and in short it looks like 
that place in the country that newton fxTuLer dreamed 
about. 

But apparently all is not milk and honey^ for in a mo¬ 
ment we hear the familiar and awful sound of that well 
drill, still forcing its way into the earth. 

Another moment, and then annabelle comes in from the 
outside. She carries a couple of puny radishes in her 
hand, and is obviously exhausted. She tosses the rad¬ 
ishes into the waste basket, goes straight to the electric 
fan and stands in front of it for a moment, trying to 
revive herself. Then she drops into the sofa, leans back 
and closes her eyes. Her face contorts with pain as the 
pump starts once again; then it stops and she relaxes 
again. 

Immediately, however, there is the harsh sound of a lawn 
mower, fust outside. 

annabelle. Oh! . . . Mr. Kimber! (She goes to the door) 
Mr. Samberl (mr. kimber appears, lawn mower in 
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hand) Do you have to cut the grass right now? It seems 
to me you’re always cutting the grass. 

MR. KiMBER. Well, I got to cut it some time. 

ANNABELLE. Well, don’t do it now^ will you? 

MR. KIMBER. All right, but it’ll just keep on growing. (And 
MR. KIMBER disappears) 

(ANNABELLE sits dowu again, closes her eyes. Presently a 
fly buzzes near her; she makes a tired pass at it. Then 
it comes closer; she strikes at it a little more viciously, 
but it still buzzes around. Furious, she rises and gets the 
fly swatter) 

(The chase begins. She stalks the fly cautiously for a mo¬ 
ment; then sneaks up on it. Whang! But she misses. 
More maneuvering, another swat—this time she gets it) 

(Vastly pleased with herself, she falls into the couch 
again. But her triumph is short-lived. Along comes 
another fly. She leaps up this time and just chases the 
fly around the room. Presently it lights on a small table. 
She swings viciously—and succeeds in breaking a small 
china figure) 

ANNABELLE. O-o-o-oh! . . . Mr. Kimberl (Her fury 
mounts) Mr. God-damn Kimberl 

(mr. KIMBER once more appears, this time with a rusty 
saw in his hand) 

MR. KIMBER. I ain’t cutting the grass. (He cites the saw as 
evidence) 

ANNABELLE. Mr. Kimber, I have been begging you since 
July first to fix those screens. It is now die end of Au¬ 
gust. You’re not that busy. 

MR. KIMBER. Ma’am, every time you open the screen door 
some flies get in. 

ANNABELLE. I See. It’s my fault for coming into the house. 

MR. KIMBER (frank about it). Well, it’d be better if you 
didn’t. 

ANNABELLE. I See. 

MR. KIMBER. Well, I’ll take a look at the screens. 
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^NABELLE. Yes, you look at them and watch the flies come 
in. 

MR. KiMBER (cver obliging). Yes, ma'am. {He goes, Hes¬ 
ter, the maid, comes in from the kitchen. Somehoic 
HESTER is just the right name for her) 

EiESTER. Excuse me, ma am, can I speak to you for a min¬ 
ute? 

ANNABELLE. What is it, Hcster? 

HESTER. Can I get tonight off, Mrs. Fuller? 

ANNABELLE {this is the last straw). Tonight off? Why, 
you know we’re having guests, Hester. 

HESTER. But my fellow is driving over from Hatboro and 
this is the only night I can see him. 

ANNABELLE. I can’t help that, Hester. This is the first week¬ 
end we’ve been able to have guests down here, and you 
just cannot get off. You’ll have to see him next week. 

HESTER. I cant see him next week. 

ANNABELLE. Now, Hester. You cannot come to me at six 
o’clock on a Friday afternoon and ask to have the night 
off, with a houseful of people coming. You can see your 
young man next week. 

HESTER. No, I cant. 

ANNABELLE. Of course you can. Why can’t you see him 
next week? 

HESTER. He’s getting married. 

ANNABELLE. Getting married? Well, then he isn’t your 
young man, Hester. 

HESTER. He is till he gets married. That’s why I got to see 
him tonight. 

ANNABELLE {in a spot). Well— after you’ve served dinner 
and turned down the beds —all right. 

HESTER {relentless). What time will you be through din¬ 
ner? 

ANNABELLE {antwyed). I don’t know, Hester. You can go 
when your work is finished. And be sure you carry 
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water up to all the rooms—fill all the pitchers and 
basins. 

HESTER (sulkily). Yes, maam. (But she still stands there. 
MADGE comes tripping down the stairs, heading for the 
door) 

MADGE. Hester, are you going to press those slacks soon? 
. . . Hi, Mother! 

ANNABELLE. Are you going out? They'll be here in a little 
while. 

MADGE, ril be right back. Where are the keys to the car? 

ANNABELLE. On the hook—where they always are. Where 
do you dash to all the time, anyhow? What are you so 
busy about? 

MADGE. Me? Oh, Tm running for mayor. 

ANNABELLE. Well, these are all your friends coming, re^ 
member. Don't leave me stuck here. 

MADGE. Darling, I'll be right back. Don't worry. ( She goes. 
ANNABELLE tums again to hester, who has just stood 
there. She seems to have all the time in the world) 

ANNABELLE. What is it HOW, Hcster? 

HESTER. Could I ask Annie to serve the dessert tonight? 

ANNABELLE. No, you cannot. Annie has got enough to do 
with her cooking. Now you can go as soon as you've 
served dinner, and that's all there is to it. 

HESTER. Yes, ma'am. (She goes, but you gather from the 
way she slams the door that she is none too pleased. 
ANNABELLE stands lookhig after her, in annoyance. And 
then suddenly a voice from out of nowhere speaks) 

THE VOICE. Hester is going to have a baby. 

(ANNABELLE tums slowly toword the divan) 

ANNABELLE. Comc out of there, Ravmond. Come on. 

(The figure of a boy, perhaps about fourteen or fifteen, 
rolls frotn under the divan. He stands up) 

RAYMOND. You're awful dumb. Aunt Annabelle. I knew 
about Hester three weeks ago. 
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\NNABELLE (surveying him), I cannot believe that you 
are my brother s child. 

RAYMOND. Say, who knows? ( annabelle s eyes widen) I 
wonder how Mama’s doing in Reno, with the cowboys, 
ril bet you she’s in there pitching all the time. 

ANNABELLE (facing it). Look here, Raymond, you arc 
going to be here another month, until the divorce is 
over. So we may as well have an understanding. In the 
first place, you have been stealing mv little chalk figures 
and selling them to the Quaker House Antique Shop. 

RAYMOND (all innocence). Me? 

ANNABELLE. Now, don’t deny it—I know you liave. 

RAYMOND. Aunt Annabelle, how can \ ou call \’Our own 
nephew a thief? 

ANNABELLE. And if you do not stop I am going to murder 
you in your bed some night, so help me God! 

RAYMOND. Did you know I nearly killed Mama once? They 
stopped me just in time. I was just a kid then. 

ANNABELLE (contemplating him). You know, Raymond, 
you kind of fascinate me. 

RAYMOND. You’ll get used to it. (He drifts up to the open 
door; looks out) Here comes that actress. Can she stink 
up a theatre! (His tone suddenly changes to one of 
charm and grace, as rena comes into sight) Hel-lo, Miss 
Leslie. (Holding the screen door for her) And how are 
you this afternoon? 

RENA (as she enters). Out of mv wa}% rat. 

RAYMOND. Bov, are vou a lousv actress! (And on this note 
of charm he goes) 

RENA. You know, I can’t decide whom he resembles—• 
Leopold or Loeb. 

ANNABELLE. Well, another month and the divorce is over. 
The only thing that’s holding it up now is the custody 
of Raymond. Neither one of them will take him. . . - 
Very glad you dropped in, •Miss Leslie. How about a 
drink? 
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RENA, rd love it. After bouncing up and down across that 
field of yours, I need it. 

ANNABELLE. Ycs, we’re trading our car in for a tank— It’s 
the only way to reach this place. . . . Hester! . . . 
Hester! . . . Oh! (She goes to the door and calls) 
Hester! (There is a surly ‘yes, mdarn' from hester, 
in the distance, annabelles tone grows very polite) 
Hester, would you mind bringing a Scotch and soda for 
Miss Leslie, please? (An answering grunt) Thank you, 
Hester. (She gives rena an understanding look as she 
sits down again) 

RENA. Hester seems to have you by the well-known chan¬ 
deliers, Mrs. Fuller. 

ANNABELLE. Hasn’t she, though? Oh, well! It’s all part of 
that simple country life. 

RENA. Is Mr. Fuller just as crazy about it? Does he still 
think Benjamin Franklin makes up for the Japanese 
beetle? 

ANNABELLE. Oh, ycs. Ycs. Hc's lost fifteen pounds catching 
that morning train, he’s got poison ivy from his navel 
up, but he’s still Nature’s child, (hester stalks into the 
room with rena’s drink. She slams it down on the table) 
Thank you, Hester, (hester goes, hanging the door be¬ 
hind her. ANNABELLE looks after her) Pregnant, too. 

RENA. Really? Raymond? 

ANNABELLE (slw sighs). Tell me, how’re things down at 
the theatre? 

RENA. Oh, fine. I’m playing that maid again this week. 
Last night the scenery fell over right in the middle of 
the second act. Didn’t make a damned bit of difference 
—it was just as good. . . . You know, I don’t under¬ 
stand the theatre. These hams come down here, work 
their cans off for a dollar-eighty a week, live in places 
that a cockroach would turn up his nose at—and for 
what? Just to act. So help me God, actors wiU act any- 
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where, in anything, and for anything—all they want to 
do is to act. 

LNNABELLE. Well, if Im not too inquisitive, Miss Leslie, 
how did you get into it? IVe wondered. 

^A. I married one. You know how it is—^lie was good- 
looking, and he could sling those romantic nothings 
around, on stage and oflF. So before I knew it, I was an 
actress. Clayton’s a very attractive man, vou know. 

WNABELLE. Yes, indeed. When I saw liim in those tights 
in The Firebrand it was no treat coming home with 
Newton. 

RENA. Oh, he’s got a way with the girls, all right. You 
know, it’s wonderful to watch men operate. Now that 
I’m cured, it’s kind of fun to sit in the bleachers and 
watch Clayton bat that ball around. I say to myself, 
"‘My God, is that what I fell for?” But I did. It’s always 
the same. First that boyish helplessness— You know, 
"1 was afraid even to ask you to go out with me.” Then 
that smoldering look in the eye, and “Would you mind 
if I tell you that you’re very, very attractive?” Then 
Zowie! and “Don’t take all the blanket, dear.” 

ANNABELLE. Yes, I’ve watched Newton when he’s had that 
one drink too many, and you wouldn’t believe it. He 
gets that codfish look in his eye, and with a slight burp 
he goes into it. “You know, Mrs. Peabody, I really 
wanted to be an explorer—that’s what I wanted to be 
—and when I meet somebody like you I can feel the 
call of the jungle all over again.” Then he spills his drink 
over her and the next morning he can’t go to the oflBce. 

. . . They don’t have to have black tights. They all do 
it. . . . May I freshen your drink? 

RENA. No, no, I just dropped in for a minute. Matter of 
fact, I came to talk to you about something, but—I 
don’t quite know how to say it, now that I’m here. 

ANNABELLE. Why—^what is it? 
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RENA. Well—now look, Mrs. Fuller. This is not the jealous 
wife speaking—it’s just that I like you, and I think you 
ought to know what’s going on. 

ANNABELLE. Going on? 

RENA {looks at her for a moment). You don’t know any¬ 
thing about it, then? 

ANNABELLE {with foreboding). No, I don’t. 

RENA. Well, it’s just that Clayton and Madge have been 
seeing a great deal of each other, and if I know the 
signs I’m afraid she is in for a bad time. Ordinarily I 
don’t interfere, but your daughter’s too nice a girl, Mrs. 
Fuller. Anyhow, now you know, and you can do what 
you want about it. 

ANNABELLE ( soberltj). How far has it gone, do you know? 

RENA. Oh, it’s still in the early stages. I’m sure. 

ANNABELLE. Well, thank you very much for telling me. 
Miss Leslie. 

RENA. Oh, it’s probably just one of those summer romances, 
but—girls have a way of taking Clayton seriously. He’s 
like the Japanese beetle, in a way. Turns up around 
July first and wrecks all the pretty flowers. . . . Well, 
I’ve got to be going. Would you like me to run over Ray¬ 
mond on the way out? 

{The voice of the approaching newton is heard from the 
outside) 

NEWTON. Hello, hello, hello! 

ANNABELLE. Thorcau has arri\’ed. 

(newton looms up on the other side of the screen door, 
his arms laden with packages of all shapes and sizes — 
more packages than you would ever think one man 
could carry) 

newtton. Why, hello. Miss Leslie. 

RENA. Well, if it isn’t Sears, Roebuck. 

NEWTON {to ANNABELLE, as he enters). Hello, darling. 
Have a nice day? {He starts to put the packages down) 
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Picked up a few things we needed for the place—this 
and that. Pretty near missed the train. 

jSTNABELLE. How’d you come out—in the baggage car? 

fEWTON. That’s the fun of having a country place. You 
walk into a store, and everything you see. vou need. 
It’s wonderful. 

lENA. Well, as long as you’re having fun. (She consults 
her watch ) My, six-thirty. I’d better get out of here. 

iNNABELLE. Oh, soiTy you have to go, Miss Leslie. Must 
you? 

lENA. Yes, I’ve got to be on my way. Rush through my 
dinner, streak it over to the theatre, put on a make-up, 
fix my hair, get into a tight girdle, walk on and say, 
“Madame is resting.” Back to the dressing room and 
take it all off again. I ought to have m\' head examined. 

. . . Good-bye, Mrs. Fuller. Mr. Fuller. (And she goes) 

NEWTON (holding another package aloft). Know what this 
is, Annabelle? Little Miracle Chicken Feed. 

ANNABELLE. Well, you’d better take a spoonful, because 
I’ve got some news for vou. 

NEWTON. Bad news? Mr. Kimber quit? 

ANNABELLE. No, we’ve Still got Mr. Kimber. But your 
daughter, Mr. Fuller, is having a little romance with a 
married man. 

NEWTON. What do you mean, Annabelle? \\^ho? 

ANNABELLE. Clayton Evans. That’s what Miss Leslie was 
here about. 

NEWTON. Madge and Mr. Evans? I don’t believe it. 

ANNABELLE. Now, don’t just toss it aside, Newton. 

NEWTON. Honestly, you women! Always seeing the worst 
in everything. Why, when I was just out of college I 
was so crazy about Maxine Elliott that I used to go to 
the theatre four times a week, just to see her. But I 
didn’t break my engagement to you and marry Maxine 
Elhott, did I? 
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ANNABELLE. No, you didn’t, Newton. 

NEWTON. Well, even so, it’s just too silly, Annabelle. I 
wouldn't even talk to her about it Silly thing like that 
. . . Look, Uncle Stanley is coming out 

ANNABELLE. Well, I’m Certainly going to— (Suddenly she 
straightens) What did you say? 

NEWTON. Uncle Stanley is coming out. 

ANNABELLE. Uncle Stanley? When? 

NEWTON. Tonight. Just for the week-end. 

ANNABELLE. Now, don’t tell me you asked Uncle Stanley 
for this week-end. 

NEWTON. But I had to, Annabelle. He called me up at the 
oflBce and I had to. He’s on his way up to Ed and Julia’s, 
and this is the only week-end he has. Steve is driving 
him out. 

ANNABELLE. Well, that’s just dandy. 

NEWTON. But it’s only a couple of days. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, sure! Just the week-end, that’s all. Uncle 
Stanley. Old windbag! Have to be quiet till he gets up, 
and when he takes his nap in the afternoon, and close 
the windows because there’s a draft, and everybody sit 
around and listen while he tells how he made his money, 
as though we hadn’t all heard it seven hundred times 
before. Madge’s friends will have a wonderful time. 

NEWTON. Oh, they’re young people—they 11 be outside all 
the time. 

ANNABELLE. Well, all I Can say is, if we ever get that 
money, we’ve earned it. Twenty-two years of ‘‘Take my 
chair, Uncle Stanley—it’s more comfortable.” “Here’s 
the white meat for you. Uncle Stanley.” “Why, look, 
Madge, what Uncle Stanley has brought you. A pack¬ 
age of chewing gum. Say ‘Thank you’ to Uncle Stanley.” 

NEWTON. Well, we’ve gone this far, Annabelle—we can 
afford to be nice a little longer. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, sure! Tight old buzzard—^no wonder he’s 
got all that money. Do you realize he’s never given xis 
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SO much as a handkerchief? Just those God-damned pic¬ 
tures of himself every Christmas. Boy, will I have a 
bonfire when he goes. 

ewton. Say, w\ieTe are ^e pictures'? e pv\V 

them out before he gets here. 

NNABELLE. Oh, they're around. We'll have him plastered 
all over the place. 

[EWTON. And will you be sure to have that very rare steak 
he likes tomorrow night, and roast duck on Sunday? 1 
brought his special brand of cigars out— {lie indicates 
the box) —and those little candies he likes. And some 
black cloth for the windows in case the light disturbs 
him. I can’t think of anything else, can you? 
lnnabelle. Not a thing. It just fits perfectly. If there was 
one thing I needed at this moment— 

[The dining-room door is kicked violently open and Hes¬ 
ter enters, a water pitcher and basin in her hand, head¬ 
ing for upstairs) 

'Jewton (cheerily). Good evening, Hester. 

(HESTER just snarls) 

eiester. Good evening! (Goes on upstairs) 

>^ewton. What’s the matter with Hester? Has she got a 
headache? 

annabelle. She's got something. 

(mr. kimber appears in the doorway) 

MR. KIMBER. Mr. Fuller. 

newton. Why, hello, Mr. Kimber! How s everything? 

MR. KIMBER. Fine, Mr. Fuller, fine. But we need more 
gravel. 

newton. More gravel? Why, I thought we had enough 
for two years. 

MR. KIMBER. Yeah, but I guess we figured kind of wrong. 
Shall I get another load? 

newton. I suppose you'd better, if you need it. How s the 
manure holding up, Mr. Kimber? 

MR. KIMBER. Getting pretty low on that, too. 
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ANNABELLE. Well, I wouldn’t worry, because Mr. Fuller’s 
uncle is coming out today. ( She goes into the kitchen) 

NEWTON {his manner changing with annabelle’s ab- 
sence). Look, Mr. Kimber, we don’t absolutely need 
that gravel, do we? 

MR. KIMBER. Well, we ought to have it. Only forty-five 
dollars, and you know how chickens like to scratch. 

NEWTON. Well, you see, Mr. Kimber, everything is costing 
so much more than I figured—fact is. I’m a little 
strapped for ready cash right now. I bought these things 
you said you absolutely needed— (a gesture to the 
packages) —But I’ve got to kind of take it easy for a 
while. 

MR. KIMBER. Yes, sir. But you got a payment due on the 
threshing machine Monday. Got to pay that, Mr. Fuller. 

NEWTON. Gee—Monday, huh? Well, maybe something’ll 
kind of happen by that time. Maybe I’ll— ( He switches 
sharply as annabelle returns) Yes, sir, I put it right 
here some place. Here you are! Little Miracle Chicken 
Feed. 

MR. KIMBER, Yes, sir. Looked to me as if we were going to 
get an egg today, but then something happened. Maybe 
this’ll help. 

newton. Thank you, Mr. Kimber. Anything else? 

MR. kimber. No, sir. . . . Oh, yes! The seventeen-year 
locusts are here, Mr. Fuller. (He goes, quite happy 
about it) 

annabelle. Oh, Newton! You forgot to give me that 
check. I’ve got to pay Hester and Annie, and some 
things around the village. 

newton. Oh, yes—yes. I’ll give that to you. I’ll give it to 
you tomorrow. 

annabelle. Is anything wrong, Newton? Are you worried 
about something? 

NEWTON. Me? No-o-o. Whatever gave you that idea? 

(HESTER comes stamping, down the stairs, hitting each 
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step harder than the last one. She kicks ihe kitchen 
door open and goes on her watj) Is Hester mad or 
something? 

ANNABELLE. Oh, nO-O-0. 

(A new figure strides into the room. He is, to say the 
least, an irate gentleman. He is dressed in impeccable 
sport clothes, and very much the country squire. He is 
dragging Raymond by the arm) 

PRESCOTT. Are you Mr. Newton Fuller? M\ name is Pres¬ 
cott. My property is right next to yours. 

NEWTON {plunging into the amenities, despite mr. Pres¬ 
cott’s obvious state). How do you do, Mr. Prescott? 
This is Mrs.— 

PRESCOTT {in no mood for all that). This boy just threw a 
dead skunk into my swimming pool. 

RAYMOND. I did not! 

PRESCOTT. And yesterday he put up a sign, nudist camp, 
right on my front gate. Now I want this boy kept off 
my property! Do you understand that—kept off my 
property! Good day! {And he goes) 

ANNABELLE. Ncwton, I givc Up. You havc got to do some¬ 
thing about this boy. 

NEW^TON. Raymond, I’m warning }'Ou. The next thing you 
do, I am going to throw you across iny knee and give 
you the hiding of your life. 

RAYMOND {seeking safety on the other side of the screen 
door). I’d like to see vou try it, you old poop. Didnt 
even know enough to buy a farm with water thats 
how dumb you are. {He goes) 

NEWTON. Old—don’t ever talk to me about Uncle Stanley 
while you’ve got Raymond around. III teach him to— 
{The sound of an automobile horn is heard) Whats 
that? {He darts to the door) It’s Uncle Stanley! Where 
are the pictures, Annabelle? You didn’t put the pictures 
out. 

ANNABELLE (goes to the bottom of a bookshelf and fshes 
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out two framed photographs). Well, here we go again, 
boys. 

NEWTON. Hurry up, Annabelle—^he’s getting out of the 
car. ... (In the doorway, shouting and waving) 
Hello, Uncle Stanley! Hello! 

ANNABELLE (to One of the pictures). Hello, you old buz¬ 
zard. 

NEWTON. Welcome, Uncle Stanley! Welcome! 

(annabelle gets the pictures in their places, just in time. 
For in the doorway, hale and hearty, uncle Stanley is 
looming up, steve behind him) 

NEWTON. Are we glad to see you! Well, well! 

(uncle STANLEY enters. He is a good-looking man in his 
sixties, with all the assurance that is bred by success. 
When he speaks, others listen; when he cracks a little 
joke, the laughter is general. And he has come to ex¬ 
pect it. In short, uncle Stanley is that rich relative, and 
how well he knows it) 

uncle STANLEY. Hello, Newtoii, my boy! Hello there, An¬ 
nabelle! 

annabelle. Hello, Uncle Stanley. So glad you could come. 
Hello, Steve. 

newton. Uncle Stanley, you look wonderful. Doesn’t Un¬ 
cle Stanley look wonderful, Annabelle? 

annabelle. Oh, indeed he does, Newton. I never saw any¬ 
one look healthier. 

newton. Come and sit down in this nice easv chair, Uncle 
Stanley—make vourself comfortable. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Thank you, Newton . . . Ah! (As he sits) 
Young man, where’s that little package I brought? Oh, 
thank vou verv much. Annabelle—a httle something for 
the house, with my compliments. 

NEWTON. Oh, Uncle Stanle) , you shouldn’t have. 

annabelle (as she opens it). Why, isn’t this sweet of 
you, Uncle Stanley? Look, Newton—a picture of Uncle 
Stanley. 
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NEWTON. Why, what do you think of that? 

ANNABELLE. Oh, thank you, Uncle Stanley. I know just 
where to put this. 

UNCLE STANLEY. That's all right, Annabelle. Where's 
Madge? 

ANNABELLE. Oh, Madge didn’t know you were coming. 
Uncle Stanley. That’s why she isn’t here. She’ll be back 
any moment. 

STEVE. Which way did she go—do you know? 

ANNABELLE. Why, I’m not quite sure, Steve. 

STEVE. Oh, well, I’ll find her. (He goes out) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Newton, is there a window open some 
place? I feel a draft. 

NEWTON. Oh, it’s the door. Well, we’ll soon fix that. {He 
closes it) There! Well, Uncle Stanley, what do you 
think of it? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Think of what? 

NEWTON. Why—the place, Uncle Stanley. This! (He fakes 
if all in with a gesture) 

UNCLE STANLEY (hardly looking at it). Why—nice little 
place, Newton. Very nice. You fix this all up, Anna¬ 
belle? 

(A glare and a grunt are about all that come from anna¬ 
belle) 

NEWTON. She certainly did. Uncle Stanley. Why, you 
should have seen this place. Annabelle performed an 
absolute miracle. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Very nice indeed. Oh—if I might make a 
suggestion— 

NEwrroN. Why, of course. Uncle Stanley. What is it? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Seems to me that stool is a little too close 
against the bookcase. Look better if it was out a bit. 

newton. By gosh. Uncle Stanley, you’ve got an eye. (He 
goes over and moves the stool about three-quarters of 
an inch) Look at that, Annabelle. (annabelle could 
murder) Why, it changes the whole appearance 
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of the room. Uncle Stanley. By gosh, youVe got an eye. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Oh, Well, sometimes you just happen to 
see these things. I remember when I was a little 
shaver— (annabelle, who knows the signs, drops into 
a chair, an expression! of martyrdom on her face) —we 
were living in Pittsburgh at the time, just before we 
moved to Akron—and Mother used to take me out 
shopping with her. I was just a little shaver at the time 
—couldn’t have been more than six or seven—and I’d 
never been in a department store before. Well, this par¬ 
ticular day Mother took me to Joseph Home & Com¬ 
pany—that was one of the biggest department stores 
in Pittsburgh—and we went up to the mg department. 

annabelle (casually). Linoleum department. 

uncle STANLEY. That’s right. Well, the salesman—^he was 
one of those young smart-alecks—I remember he had 
a mustache—^he kept showing Mother linoleum with 
great big red squares on it— 

annabelle. Blue squares. 

uncle STANLEY. Tliat’s right . . . Say, have I told you 
this story before? 

ANNABELLE. No, nO. 

newton. Go right on. Uncle Stanley. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, Mother was one of those women 
who always said that children should be seen and not 
heard, and just as the salesman unrolled the last piece 
of linoleum I piped up and said— (But he is unable to 
finish this deathless tale, for at this point the door is 
thrown open on a burst of youthful chatter and laugh¬ 
ter. It is four young people—two boys, two girls—laden 
with bags, tennis racquets and the usual summer para¬ 
phernalia. Anybody home?*" ""Here we are for the sum- 
merr ""Hey, Madge, here are your guests!"* "^hat time 
is dinner?"") 

(They stop short as they run into the older generation) 

NEWTON. Hello, boys and girls. You’re right on time. 
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(One of the boys, leggett frazer by name, speaks up) 
LEGGETT. Hello, Mr. Fuller. Mrs. Fuller. 
sue. Where’s Madge? 

annabelle. She’ll be here in a moment. Sue. Hello, 
Tommy. Hello, Leggett. 

TOMMY. Hello, Mrs. Fuller. I don’t think you know Marian. 

This is Marian Wilcox. Mrs. Fuller—Mr. Fuller. 

(MARIAN is duly greeted, but her own contribution is 
merely a couple of languid smiles) 

NEWTON. This is my uncle, Mr. Menninger. Uncle Stanley, 
these are friends of Madge’s. This is—Sue— 
sue. How do you do? 

NEWTON. And—ah— (He indicates the other girl) —ex¬ 
cuse me— 

TOMMY (prompting). Miss Wilcox. 

NEWTON. Miss Wilcox. ( Another smile from the lady) And 
Tommy and Mr.—well—there you are. (A further mur¬ 
mur of greeting) 

UNCLE STANLEY. How do you do? Would you mind clos¬ 
ing that door, please? There’s a draft. 

LEGGETT. Oh, pardon me. (He closes it) 

ANNABELLE. Now youie all up on the third floor. Want 
me to show you your rooms? 

SUE. Oh, no. We can find them, Mrs. Fuller. 

ANNABELLE. You giris are in the big room, with the straw¬ 
berry wallpaper—right at the head of the stairs. And 
the boys are down the hall—the little blue room. 
LEGGETT. We’ll find ’em, Mrs. Fuller. Thank you. (They 
are starting up) Steve here yet? 

ANNABELLE. Yes, he’s outside somewhere, and Madge will 
be right back—she just went out for a minute. Now, 
are you sure you’re all right? 

TOMMY. Oh, sure. Don’t worry about us. 

SUE. It’s a charming house, Mrs. Fuller. 

LEGGETT. Madge didn’t say half enough about it. 
atstivtarelle. Why don’t you all get into country clothes? 
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Dinners in about half an hour—you don't have to 
hurry. 

(A little chatter as they all go up the stairs, ‘Isrit this nice, 
Marian?"' from tommy. ‘7 love these old houses, don't 
you?" from sue) 

LEGGETT ( OS they disappear). Dinner in half an hour, huh? 
Well, I'm going to soak in a nice hot tub. 

ANNABELLE {half to herself). That's what you think. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Newton, you didn't tell me you were hav¬ 
ing a houseful of other people. I wouldn't have come 
if I’d known that. 

ANNABELLE (sweetlij), You should have told Uncle Stan¬ 
ley, Newton. 

UNCLE STANLEY. How's that? 

ANNABELLE {shc tums the charm on full). Know what 
we're having for dinner Sunday night? Roast duck, with 
that special stuffing that you love. I'm going into the 
kitchen and make it myself. 

UNCLE STANLEY {pinching her cheek), Annabelle, I'll tell 
you something. Of all the girls my nephews married, I 
always thought you were the nicest. And you know 
what? {He gives her a shrewd wink) Well, never you 
mind, Annabelle. But Uncle Stanley doesn't forget. 
. . . Now I think I'll go up to my room and freshen up 
a bit. 

NEWTON. I’ll bring your bags up. Uncle Stanley, and help 
you unpack. {He picks up uncle Stanley's hefty bags) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Thank you, Newton. . . . Damn it, I 
knew I’d forgotten something. I forgot to bring out any 
cigars. 

NEWTON. Ah-ha-ha! We think of everything. Uncle Stan¬ 
ley. Look what we've got here. {He triumphantly ex¬ 
hibits a box of cigars) Corona Coronas! 

UNCLE STANLEY. Now, Newton, you shouldn't have done 
that. 
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NEWTON. And here are those little candies you like, to 
take the taste of the cigar out of your mouth. 

UNCLE STANLEY. You Certainly make a person feel at home, 
Newton. . . . Well! (He starts up) 

ANNABELLE. Ill go with you, Unclc Stanley, and see if 
youVe got everything you need. 

NEWTON {picking up the hags). What was that funny 
story you were telling, Uncle Stanley, when the young 
people came in? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Oh, yes—the department-store story. 
Well, I was just a little shaver, maybe six or seven. 
Mother had taken me out shopping and we Went up to 
the rug department. 

ANNABELLE. Linoleum. 

(They start upstairs, newton follows after them, lugging 
the bags) 

Curtain 


SCENE II 

Sunday afternoon—and a rainy one. In fact, that awful 
rainy Sunday afternoon in the country. 

They are all there, sitting around and bored stiff, uncle 
STANLEY is dozing in the only comfortable chair; new¬ 
ton is pacing aimlessly up and down; annabelle is 
sitting on the divan. The young people — madge, steve 
and the four week-enders—are lying around in various 
stages of prisonlike torpor. 

For a moment there is no sound—the rain just pours 
down. 

STEVE, from time to time, throws an unhappy look at 
MADGE, But he gets no look in return — plainly, there is 
something going on there. 

SUE yawns. 
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NEWTON {peering out). Say, there’s a little bright place 
way over there. Maybe ifs going to clear up. 
ANNABELLE. Newton, youVe been seeing that bright place 
for two days now. You’re just stir-crazy. 

TOMMY {letting off steam). “Ah! Sweet mystery of life, at 
last IVe found you—” 

NEWTON {apologetically, with a gesture toward uncle 
STANLEY). Sssh! Mr. Menninger is . . . 

TOMMY. Sorry. 

{Another yawn from someone) 

ANNABELLE. Has anybody seen the Sunday paper? 
LEGGETT. Not a soul, Mrs. Fuller. Mr. Menninger has been 
sitting on it since nine o’clock this morning. 

TOMMY. I tried to get the sports section out from under 
him, but—no luck. 

ANNABELLE. You know, he’s been sitting on them long 
enough to hatch out Monday’s paper. 

(miss WILCOX, beautiful and willowy, gets up and goes 
over to another spot) 

ANNABELLE. Want anything, Miss Wilcox? 

(miss WILCOX sjniles that mysterious smile and shakes her 
head; then drapes herself into a chair again, hester, 
humming to herself and apparently in a very happy 
state of mind, enters with a container of ice) 

HESTER {eager to serve). Anything else you want, Mrs. 
Fuller? 

ANNABELLE {regarding her). No, thank you, Hester. 
HESTER. Well, if there’s anything you want me to do, just 
let me know. {Humming happily again, she goes out) 
NEWTON. Anybody care for a drink? Sue? 

SUE. No, thank you. 

NEWTON. Miss Wilcox? 

(ANNABELLE leans over eagerly, hanging on the answer. 

But MISS WILCOX just smiles and shakes her head) 
LEGGETT. Say, where’s our little playmate this afternoon? 
The Dead-End Kid. 
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ANNABELLE. Hc’s around somewhere. Don’t trifle with your 
luck. 

TOMMY. Quite a nephew you’ve got there, Mrs. Fuller. 

SUE. Yes—Marian and I had a little encounter with him 
last night. Just as we were going to sleep a voice from 
under the bed said: ‘‘These things are highly over* 
rated.” 

ANNABELLE. Newton, did you hear that? 

NEWTON {reluctant to face this). Well! 1*1] see how the 
weather looks. . . . Wait a minute. Looks a httle 
clearer over there. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, go ovev there, will you? [Miss wilcox 
gets up again, drifts across the room and up the stairs, 
with that beautiful undulating walk, annabelle 
watches her as she disappears) Tell me, Tommy, does 
Miss Wilcox ever say anything? 

tommy. Oh, yes, she talks, Mrs, Fuller. 

ANNABELLE. Well, just before she goes, have her say 
“Hello,” will you? Just so I get the idea. 

MADGE {another yawn). It’s been just lovely, hasn’t it? 
Rain for tw^o solid days. 

UNCLE STANLEY {coming to) . Hcl-lo. Must have dozed 
off for a minute. How long have I been asleep? 

ANNABELLE. Since nine o’clock this morning, Uncle Stan¬ 
ley. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Is that door open again? I feel a draft. 

newton. Oh, Tm sorry. Uncle Stanley. 

UNCLE STANLEY. That’s better. Reason I m fussy about 
drafts—when I was a little shaver— (annabelle sits 
down and makes herself comfortable) —couldnt have 
been more than eight or ten—my seat in school was 
right next to the window, and I kept getting colds. Well, 
one day it suddenly occurred to me that if I put a piece 
of wood in the window pulley they couldn’t open the 
window. So you know what? That’s what I did, and they 
Tiftver could open that window again. 
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NEWTON. Well, what do you know? 

(And from out of nowhere there comes a good loud rasp- 
berry) 

UNCLE STANLEY. What’s that? 

ANNABELLE. Come out of there, Raymond. 

NEWTON. Come on, Raymond. 

RAYMOND (rolling out from under the divan). Boy! If you 
didn't have any money would you have trouble with 
those stories! 

(uncle STANLEY leaps up from the chair with a bellow of 
rage) 

UNCLE STANLEY. By God, Newton, if this were my house 
rd give that boy a chastising he wouldn't forget. 

NEWTON. Wait a minute. Here we are. There she comes. 

(Suddenly the sunlight fills the room. The rain has 
stopped. There is a little chorus of excitement. “At 
last!” “The sun!” “For God's sake!” “How wonderful!”) 

NEWTON. I told you it was coming. I've been watching 
that spot for two days. 

TOMMY. Come on—let's go swimming. Come on, every¬ 
body! 

SUE. Oh, good! I'm dying for a swim. 

LEGGETT. Look at that sun, will you? 

SUE. Come on, Madge. Aren't you going? 

MADGE. Yes, I’m coming. Sue. 

STEVE (to MADGE, his irritation bursting forth). You cer¬ 
tainly are a gracious hostess. Make everyone awfully 
glad to be here. 

MADGE (as she goes out). Oh, stop pestering me, will you, 
Steve? 

STE\^E. All right —I'll stop. 

(Meanwhile annabelle has grabbed the Sunday paper 
and sits on it herself) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Close that door, Newton—I feel a draft. 
. . . Say, somebody took the Sunday papers. I had 'em 
right here. 
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newton. They did, Uncle Stanley? Now, who could have 
—Oh, Annabelle, youre sitting on Uncle Stanley’s 
papers. 

annabelle. Pardon me. Just keeping them warm for Uncle 
Stanley, Newton. {She hands them over) 
newton. Here you are. Uncle Stanley. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Thank you, Newton. (And he sits on the 
papers again) 

NEWTON. Say, the sun’s out—^why don’t we take a nice 
little walk? 

UNCUE STANLEY. I don’t think so. Damned boy. I m afraid 
he’s given me a bit of indigestion. No, I think 111 go up 
and take a little nap. (Then he turns accusin^y on 
newton) There was a fly in my room last night, New- 
ton. 

NEWTON. Oh, I’m sorry, Uncle Stanley. . . . loure sure 
you won’t take a walk? 

UNCLE STANLEY. No, I think I’ll go up and take a rest. 
Would you hand me the Sunday papers, Newton? I 
haven’t had time to read them. 

(annabelle, as she hears this, is something to watch) 
NEWTON. Of course. Uncle Stanley. 

{The papers go to uncle Stanley again) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Thank you, Newton. I hope those young 
people aren’t going to make a noise out there. {He 
stumbles as he starts up the steps) 

NEWTON. Careful, careful! 

uncle STANLEY. These steps aren t very wide, are they? 
Too much rain, too. And when the sun comes out, it s 
hot. God-damn it! {He disappears. It seems he doesnt 

like things very much) i i \ 

ANNABELLE {getting right up and reopening the door)» 
I hope that draft rushes right up stairs and hits him in 
the right place. . . , What’s the matter with you, any¬ 
way Newton? What’s all this beautiful walk and talk 
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with Uncle Stanley? Don’t you get enough of him in 


here? 


(miss WILCOX drifts back down the stairs, willowy as ever) 
(annabelle seizes the opportunity and plants herself 
right in front of her) 

annabelle (looking her right in the eye). Miss Wilcox? 
Hello. (But miss wilcox gives that Mona Lisa smile 
and drifts out again) (annabelle snaps her fingers) 
Didn’t make it. 


Raymond’s voice (yelling from outside). Aw, gwan, you 
big bum—I didn’t touch her. I never laid a hand on her. 

(And from upstairs we hear uncle Stanley, calling out 
the window) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Stop that noise! Stop it, I tell you! I’m 
taking a rest. 

Raymond’s voice. Who the hell cares! 


NEWTON (apprehensive). Oh, dear! 

ANNABELLE (smiUng broadltj). Good! 

(And then mr. kimber comes rushing in, in great excite¬ 
ment) 

MR. KIMBER. Mr. Fuller! Mr. Fuller! Mr. Fuller, we’ve 


struck it! We’ve struck water! 


NEWTON. No kidding! 

MR. KIMBER. Yes, sir—forty gallons a minute. Darnedest 
thing you ever saw. 

ANNABELLE. Sure it’s water and not oil? I’d rather have 


water. 

MR. KIMBER. Ycs, ma’am. Struck it two hours ago, but I 
didn’t want to tell you till we checked up. This is it, 
all right! Forty gallons a minute! How’s that, Mr. 
Fuller? ' 

(Before newton can answer, however, mr. prescott 
strides into the room) 

PRESCOTT. Mr. Fuller, you have just put down a well on 
my propert)'. You are drawing my water. 

NEwnroN. What? Why—Mr. Kimber! 
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MR. KTMBER. No, wc ain’t. That well is on our property. 

PRESCOTT. Don’t tell me—look at your deed. Your prop¬ 
erty ends at the brook. Why don’t you look at your deed 
first, instead of having a man go out and dig wells 
wherever he wants to! 

ANNABELLE. Look, Mr. Prescott, can’t this be adjusted? 
We’ve been trying for three months to get water. Now 
even though the well is on your property, couldn’t ) ou 
allow us to use it? 

PRESCOTT {with a fury so repressed that he may burst a 
blood vessel). Madame, this well that you have put 
down has tapped my spring. You are taking all my 
water. I just tried to fill our swimming pool and there 
was no water. There is no water an\'wlicre in the house. 
Now is that clear to you? 

ANNABELLE. Yeh. No wonder we got forty gallons a min¬ 
ute. 

PRESCOTT. Well, Mr. Fuller? Do you plug it up or do I 
have my men do it and send you the bill? 

NEWTON (quietly). Better go out and tell the men, Mr. 
Kimber. 

MR. KIMBER. Yes, sir. (He goes) 

PRESCOTT (savagely). Thank you very much. 

ANNABELLE. And thank you, Mr. Prescott. Now since you re 
so fussy about other people’s property, suppose you get 
the hell off ours! 

PRESCOTT (very calmly). I’ll be glad to, Mrs. Fuller. It may 
interest you to know, by the way, that I am on the board 
of directors of the bank that is foreclosing this property, 
and that I will take great personal pleasure, on Tuesday, 
in escorting you off it. Good day. (He goes) 

ANNABELLE (a mometifs pause. A tunned pause^ it might 
be called). What did he say, Newton? 

NEWTON. I didn’t quite—understand him, Annabelle. 

ANNABELLE (calmly). Come on, Newton. I want the truth. 

(newton hesitates a second, then realizes the jig is up. 
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Slowly he draws a letter from his coat pocket; hands it 
to her without a word. She reads it, then looks at him) 

NEWTON. Im sorry, Annabelle. I just didn't have the heart 
to tell you. 

ANNABELLE. That’s all right, Newton. Just kind of a shock, 
that’s all. . . . Foreclosing. 

NEWTON. It’s just that—everything cost so much more than 
I figured. I had enough money at the beginning, but it 
just melted away. 

ANNABELLE. Why didn’t you tell me, Newton? Why did 
you carry it all yourself? I would have understood. 

NEWTON. Oh, I was the one who got us into it, and—I 
knew how you felt about it, and—somehow I just 
couldn’t. 

ANNABELLE (looking arouYid the room). Do you know 
something, Newton? I was beginning to like it, too. I 
was beginning to like it a great deal. 

NEWTON. Were you, Annabelle? Were you really? 

ANNABELLE. Yes, I was. ... Five thousand dollars. New¬ 
ton, how much could we raise on your insurance pol¬ 
icies? 

NEWTON. I’ve done that already. 

ANNABELLE (the letter again). Tuesday. That’s the day 
after tomorrow, Newton. 

NEWTON. Yes. I’ve been going nearly crazy. I don’t know 
how I got through these last two days. I’ve been going 
nearly crazy. . . . There’s just one chance, Annabelle. 

ANNABELLE. What? 

NEWTON. Uncle Stanley. 

ANNABELLE. Oh! Fine chance that is. 

NEWTON. Well, vou can’t tell, Annabelle. He might. After 
all. I’m going to get the money some day—all I’m doing 
is asking for some of it now. Just five thousand dollars, 
to save the house. He ought to be willing to do that. 

ANNABELLE. That’s tiue, Newton. Oh, if only he would. 
(She brightens a little) Suppose we both tackle him. 
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I’ll come in on it too. You’ll see some of the finest butter¬ 
ing up since the spring of 1912. We must get it, Newton. 
We must. 

{At this moment madge fairly flings herself into the house, 
obviously in an emotional state. Without looking either 
to right or left, she dashes up the stairs, steve has foU 
lowed her in the door; he looks up the stairs after her, 
controlling his temper. Then he flings himself out of the 
house again) 

NEWTON. Why, what’s all that? 

(And then Raymond’s voice again, from outside the house ) 
RAYMOND (singing at the top of his lungs). 

"There’s a hell of a situation up in Yale, up in Yale; 
There’s a hell of a situation up in Yale, up in Yale— 
(And, as before, the voice of uncle Stanley from up¬ 
stairs) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Stop that singing! Don t you ever think 
of anybody except yourself? 

RAYMOND ( yelling back at uncle Stanley ). No, you old 
bull-face! Do you? (And the song again) 

"There’s a hell of a situation up in Yale, up in Yale—” 
(The window is slammed down with a bang, and almost 
immediately uncle Stanley is furiously descending the 

stairs) i ^ j 

uncle STANLEY. Newton, I am packing up and leaving. 1 

will not stand that boy another minute. 
annabelle. Now, you’ll do no such thing. Our Uncle 
Stanley! I don’t know how you’ve stood it this long. I 
think you’ve been just so sweet about it, Uncle Stanley 
—I can’t tell you. 

newton, a saint, that’s what he is. An absolute saint. 
UNCLE STANLEY (somcwhot mollified by the treacle drip¬ 
ping around him). Well, I’m not a saint or anything like 
that, and I don’t want to seem fussv — 

ANNABELLE. Fussy? You, Unclc Stanley? Newton, did you 
that? Uncle Stanley said he was fussy. 
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NEWTON (laughing this off as just too improbable for 
words). The idea! 

ANNABELLE. Come and sit in your chair, Uncle Stanley. 
Newton, close the door so there’s no draft on Uncle 
Stanley. You know, while you were upstairs, Uncle 
Stanley, I started laughing all over again about that 
story of yours—^putting the piece of wood in the win¬ 
dow— 

UNCLE STANLEY. It wcs rather a clever idea, for a little 
shaver. 

NEWTON. Only six or seven, Annabelle—that’s all he was. 

ANNABELLE. J know. ( She goes into fresh gales at the very 
thought of UNCLE Stanley’s brilliance) 

NEWTON. How about a cigar, Uncle Stanley? Would you 
like a cigar? 

ANNABELLE (ready with the match). Here you are. Uncle 
Stanley . . . There! 

(uncle STANLEY draws the first few contented puffs, leans 
back and enjoys himself) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Ah! Did you say roast duck for dinner, 
Annabelle? 

ANNABELLE. I Certainly did. With chestnut stuffing. And 
the dessert is a surprise, Uncle Stanley. My surprise. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Kind of like your old Uncle Stanley, don’t 
you? 

NEWTON. Oh, Uncle Stanley. 

ANNABELLE (kissing him tenderly and stroking his brow). 
That skin is as smooth as a baby’s. 

(Another contented puff by uncle Stanley. Plainly the 
moment is at hand, annabelle looks at newton, nods 
her head) 

NKwroN (taking the plunge). Uncle Stanley— 

uncle STANLEY. Yes, Newton? 

newton. Uncle Stanley, there was a feUow in our office 
—I don’t know, about fifteen years ago—and he had 
an aunt that was going to leave him a whole lot of 
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ahead on this thing without consulting me, as a lesson 
to you IVe got to say no. 

NEWTON. Uncle Stanley, Tm not going to let you say no. 
That money would mean more to me now, if I could 
keep this house, than—anything you might leave me 
afterwards. I think if you won’t do this for me—^why— 
please say yes, Uncle Stanley. It means just everything 
to me. 

UNCLE STANLEY (stopping to look at both of them), New¬ 
ton—Annabelle—I’m going to tell you something. (He 
stops and looks at them again) I haven’t got a God¬ 
damned cent. 

ANNABELLE. What? 

NEWTON. Why, what do you mean, Uncle Stanley? 

UNCLE STANLEY. I haven’t got a cent. Went broke in nine¬ 
teen twenty-nine. Clean broke. 

NEWTON. You’re joking. 

UNCLE STANLEY. No, I’m not. 


NEWTON. But you’re my rich uncle; you always have been. 
... I just can’t get it. The factory in Pittsburgh— 
your offices—Stanley Menninger and Company—we all 
send you letters there. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Ycs, the factory’s still there, but it’s be¬ 
longed to the bank since twenty-nine. I get a hundred 
dollars a month for the use of my name, and they send 
my mail on, wherever I am, and—that’s all. . . . You 
won’t sav anything about this, will you? To Ed and 
Julia, or the others? 

NEWTON. I just don’t understand. You haven’t any money? 
I can’t seem to get it through my head. 

ANNABELLE. Since nineteen twentv-nine? But why did you 
do it? Why did you go on fooling everj^body aU these 


vears? 


UNCLE ST.4NLEY. Well, Annabelle, I’ll tell you. When I 
walked out of that broker’s office that dav, I didn’t have 
a cent. I said to myself, "You know what you’re going 
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to be, the rest of your life? You’re going to be a poor 
relation. No more white meat, no more comfortable 
chairs, no more Corona Coronas!” And I didn’t like it a 
bit. So I said, Look—if you can keep them thinking 
you re rich, why, you can have a wonderful life. Winters 
in Florida, spring in California, summers in Maine with 
the rest of my nephews.” I was very pleased when vou 
bought this house, Newton. It kind of filled in some open 
time. . . . Now, wouldn 11 have been a fool to give all 
that up? 

NEWTON. Gosh! 

ANNABELLE (fl lotig breath). That is the dirtiest trick I 
ever heard of in my life. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, now, look at it the other way, Anna- 
belle. Look at all the happiness I’ve given \ ou—thinking 
about the money you thought you v ere going to get. 
Meanwhile it hasn’t done anybody any harm, and IVe 
had one hell of a time. Now, is that so terrible? (new¬ 
ton and ANNABELLE just look at him. With a shrug, he 
turns and starts out the door) Five thousand dollars, 
huh? Listen, if I had five thousand dollars, do you think 
I’d be here? I’d be over at the Stork Club. ( And he goes) 

ANNABELLE. Well, that’s that. 

(HESTER comes in again, humming brightly. She picks up 
the ice-bowl from the table and goes, steve comes in 
from the outside) 

STEVE. Look, Mrs. Fuller, I’ve got to get back to town. 
You don’t mind if I leave before dinner, do you? 

ANNABELLE. Why, Steve, what’s the matter? 

STEVE. Nothing’s the matter. I’ve just got to get back, and 
—well, I might as well get started. 

ANNABELLE. Oh! . . . Well, I wish you’d stay for dinner, 
Steve. Do that for me, will you? 

(Before he can reply, however, rena Leslie enters. She 
comes right to the point) 

RENA. Mr. Fuller, have you a shotgun in the house? 
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NEWTON. How s that? 

RENA. My husband and your daughter, Mr. Fuller, are 
running off together. 

ANNABELLE. Madge? Why, she’s upstairs—I saw her go up. 

RENA. Then she went out the back way, Mrs. Fuller, be¬ 
cause at this minute she’s sitting with Clayton, with her 
suitcase all packed, at the Colonial Inn, just across the 
Delaware. 

NEWTON. Oh, my God! 

ANNABELLE. I knew this would happen—I knew it! 

NEWTON. Think we can still catch them. Miss Leslie? 

RENA. I think so—I came as fast as I could. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, Ncwton! 

RENA. I’m so sorry. 

NEWTON (stoutly ). I know how to handle this! (He strides 
over to the fireplace and takes down an old fowling 
piece. It is something that probably seemed pretty ter- 
rifying when the Minute Men brandished it, but some¬ 
how NEWTON does not seem quite at home with it) 

RENA. Mr. Fuller, for God’s sake! 

ANNABELLE. Ncwton, don’t be silly! 

(But NEWTON is not to he stopped. He faces them with 
what he fondly conceives to be George Washingtons 
most Revolutionary manner) 

NEWTON. Come on! We’re crossing the Delaware, too! (He 
slings the fowling piece over his shoulder and marches 
out) 


The curtain falls 
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property goes way over into Mr. Prescott’s place. Think 
of that! According to this map, Mr. Prescott’s road and 
his well really belong to Mr. Fuller. That’s why I want 
to see your uncle right away. 

RAYMOND. Say, what do you know? The road and the well 
belong to Uncle Newton? 

MRS. DOUGLAS. That’s right. Isn’t that astonishing! 

RAYMOND {that little mind working). Say, I’ll bet you Mr. 
Prescott would give anything to get his hands on this 
map. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. I imagine he would. 

RAYMOND. Lcok—I’ll give it to Uncle Newton for you, 
Mrs. Douglas. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Well, thank you, but I think I ought to see 
him myself, don’t you? 

RAYMOND. Oh, Uncle Newton’s sick in bed. Didn’t you 
know, Mrs. Douglas? He’s got—some kind of blood 
disease. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Oh, dear! 

RAYMOND. Aunt Aimabelle has to be with him all the time,, 
and I sort of look after things down here, the best I can. 

MRS. DOUGLAS. Oh! What a comfort you must be to your 
aunt, Raymond, at a time like this. . . . Well, I’ll come 
back tomorrow— Maybe Mr. Fuller will be better and 
I can give him the map then. 

RAYMOND (feeling that the roofs the limit). Oh, I heard 
them say, Mrs. Douglas, that if he isn’t any better— 
why, they may quarantine the house. Why don’t you 
let me take it up to him, Mrs. Douglas? Maybe this 
good news’ll make him feel better. I can tell him just 
what \'ou told me. 

MRS. DOUGLAS ( beaming at him) . You’re a fine boy, Ray¬ 
mond. (She places the map in his hands) You will be 
careful of it, won’t you? It belongs to the museum. TeU 
Mr. Fuller that I hope he feels better, and I’ll stop by 
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tomorrow. Good-bye. (A last fond hok) 1 wish I had 
a boy like you. 

RAYMOND. Good-bye, Mrs. Douglas. {Going right to the 
telephone) Give me Mr. Prescott's house, please—I 
don't know the number. . . . Hello. Is this Mr. Pres¬ 
cott's house? . . . Mr. Prescott? . . . Mr. Prescott, this 
is Mr. Fuller’s nephew, Raymond. . . . You'd better 
not hang up, or you'll be sorry. . . . I've got to talk fast. 
Listen—I've got hold of an old map, and if vou’re smart 
you'll buy it from me. . . . Now, wait a minute. This 
map shows— (He hangs up quickly as he hears his 
uncle's step on the stair. Quickly picks up a hook and 
curls himself up, all innocence) Oh, hello. Uncle New¬ 
ton. I guess I'll go out and take a walk. It's too nice a 
day to stay inside and read. . . . My, but it's beautiful 
out. (He goes) 

NEWTON (looking after him). All sweetness and light. 
Huckleberry Capone! 

(mr. kimber comes in. He looks fine, mr. kimber being 
one of those people who thrives on had news) 

MR. KIMBER. Good moming, Mr. Fuller. I feel real bad 
about things, Mr. Fuller—your losing the house. Real 
bad. What're you going to do with everything, Mr. 
Fuller? You know, you've got enough gravel for two 
years now, and plenty of manure, too. What'll we do? 

NEWTON. Oh, mix them together, Mr. Kimber. You might 
get something very interesting. 

MR. KIMBER. Ycs, sir. . . . I'vc got somc good news for 
you, Mr. Fuller. That cow gave milk last night—just 
suddenly came through. 

NEWTON. That's good. I'll come outside after a while, Mr. 
Kimber, and we’ll go over everything. 

MR. KIMBER. Ycs, sir. . . . Well, it'll be a long time before 
them real-estate people find another sucker. (He goes) 

(uncle STANLEY is descending the stairs) 
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UNCLE STANLEY. Newton, I just had kind of an idea about 
how to save this place for you. 

NEWTON. You did, Uncle Stanley? What is it? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, sometimes if you write to Mrs. 
Roosevelt the darnedest things happen. 

NEWTON (in disappointment). Oh! 

UNCLE STANLEY. But she s always doing things like that, 
Newton. It can’t hurt to try. 

NEWTON. There isn’t time. Uncle Stanley. 

(annabelle comes in from the outside. Apparently she 
has been up and around early) 

annabelle. Well, I just said good-bye to the Japanese 
beetles. They’re very sorry to see us go. They loved 
that spray we bought for them. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Annabelle—I just want you and Newton 
to know that I’m very sorry I didn’t have that money to 
give you. Very sorry indeed. 

ANNABELLE. Don’t give it a thought. Uncle Stanley. It 
doesn’t matter now. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, too bad, just the same. . . . Say, 
here’s an idea. Now, Ed and Julia still think I’ve got a 
lot of money. Why don’t you sell them your share of 
what they think I’m going to leave? You’d not only get 
the five thousand to save the house, but maybe make a 
little on the side. We can split it three ways. Damned 
good business proposition, Newton. 

NEWTON. Why, Uncle Stanley, you’re as crooked as a cork¬ 
screw. 

UNCLE STANLEY. No, I’m not— Straight business. 

ANNABELLE. No, Uncle Stanley—I don’t think we could do 
that. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, it was an idea, anyway. . . . Think 
I’ll stroll down to that general store and get a couple of 
White Owl cigars. (He goes out) 

ANNABELLE. You know, in a way, Newton, Uncle Stanley 
is just Raymond grown up. 
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(There is a little silence) 

NEWTON, I was thinking of giving the cow to Mr. Kimber, 
Annabelle. I kind of like to make him a present, and I 
don't see how we can use it. 

ANNABELLE. No, it'd be kind of cramped in those two 
rooms we'il be living in. 

NEWTON. Lot of other things Til have to 'tend to, but I 
just can’t put my mind on them right now. Will you call 
the storage company about the furniture, Annabelle? 

ANNABELLE. Yes, I will. . . . Funnily enough, Newton, 
there are a lot of things I'm going to miss about this 
place. Just—little things. Walking upstairs to bed at 
night—that feeling of a house you get when you walk 
up a flight of stairs. Pottering around the place, and— 
oh, I don't know, the whole feeling that it's yours, inside 
and out. You know, one night last week I couldn't sleep, 
and I came down and went out into the kitchen and got 
an apple, and then I came in here and sat for a minute 
—^just by myself—and then I wandered outside and 
took a little walk around, just looking at things, and for 
the first time, Newton, I knew what you meant. About 
—coming back here, and having a place like this, and 
—what it does to you. I began to feel very grateful to 
those old boys who—fought around here. Yes, sir— 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of the Japanese Beetle— 
I’m going to miss it. 

NEwnroN. By gosh, Annabelle—it makes me awful happy 
to hear you say that. You know what? Let’s save up 
every penny we can, and maybe in five years or so we 
can get another little place. Because that's what we 
both want now. We'll get another little place. 

ANNABELLE. Only with water. 

newton. Sure. Sure. Only — I wish we could keep this 
place, water or no water. 

ANNABELLE. WeU, we cau't, Newton. And now I don't 
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know what you re going to do, but Tm going to have a 
drink. I need it. (She goes to the liquor cabinet) 

NEWTON. At ten o’clock in the morning, Annabelle? 

ANNABELLE. Yes, and I suggest you have one, too. It’ll 
make us both feel better. 

NEWTON. All right. (He raises his glass) To our new place, 
Annabelle. Here’s hoping. 

ANNABELLE. I’ll drink to that. 

(They both drink, just as madge comes down the stairs) 

MADGE. Well, here is the erring daughter, feeling even 
more like a fool than she did last night. (She notices 
the drinks) Why, what’s going on here? 

ANNABELLE. Just drowning the mortgage, dear. Would you 
care to drown Mr. Evans? 

MADGE. No, I’m the one that ought to be drowned. . . . 
Oh, I should have had more sense from the beginning. 
Guess I’ll never see Steve again. . . . When do we get 
thrown out. Dad? 

NEWTON. Tomorrow, I’m afraid. 

MADGE. Ah, me! House gone, Steve gone. To make it per¬ 
fect I ought to tell you that I’m going to have a baby. 

ANNABELLE. Dont make it perfect, dear. It’s good enough 
right now 

MADGE. Well, whenever you want things messed up, just 
let me know. I’m the girl that can do it. ... I feel 
worse about Steve than anything I’ve ever done in my 
whole life. (She goes out) 

NEWTON. Poor Madge. 

ANNABELLE (with suddcn decision). Have another drink, 
Newton. I’m going to. (She pours herself one) 

NEAVTON. At ten o’clock in the morning, Annabelle? 

ANNABELLE. It was ten o’clock in the morning when we 
had the first one. It’s after that now. (She pours new¬ 
ton’s ) 

NES\"TON. Well, all right. I can’t feel any worse. (He 
drinks) Did I tell you that cow gave milk last night? 
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ANNABELLE. Really? To whom? 

NEWTON. Mr. Kimber. 

ANNABELLE. Recognized him, huh? 

NEWTON. You never liked Mr. Kimber, did you. Anna- 
belle? 

ANNABELLE. Oh, Mr. Kimber s all right if you haven't got 
a place in the country. You know, I think he attracts 
Japanese beetles, Newton. 

NEWTON. Now, Annabelle. {He drinks again) You know, 
this drink makes me feel a little better. 

ANNABELLE. Have another one, Newton. 

(HESTER comes in, very chipper) 

HESTER. What time do you want lunch, Mrs. Fuller? 

ANNABELLE. Lunch? Oh, I don't know. Newton, do you 
want lunch? 

NEWTON {above all that sort of thing). Naw! 

ANNABELLE. We won't Want any lunch, Hester. 

HESTER. Yes, ma'am. {She turns to go) 

ANNABELLE. Oh, Hester. 

HESTER. Yes, ma'am? 

ANNABELLE. Newton, I suppose we'd better tell Hester. 

NEWTON. Oh, yes. Hester, we re leaving here tomorrow. 
For good. 

ANNABELLE. We re sorry to give you such short notice, 
Hester, but we've only just learned it ourselves. 

HESTER {almost purring). Oh, that's all right, Mrs. Fuller. 
I'm getting married anyhow. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, that's fine, Hester. You got your young 
man, after all. 

HESTEn. Well, not him. He got married to the other girl. 
Yesterday. 

ANNABELLE. Oh! Then I don t understand. 

HESTER. Well, he brought his brother along to talk me out 
out of it, and the way it ended up I'm going to marry 
his brother. 

-- T But what about the baby? 
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HESTER. Well, his brother—^it's all in the same family, . . , 
No lunch—that’s good. {She goes) 

NEWTON. Well, that takes care of Hester. . . . Say, what 
are we going to do about Raymond when we go, Anna- 
belle? WeVe got to decide about that. 

ANNABELLE (a little high by this time). Let’s not say a 
word to him, Newton—just move out and leave him. 

NEWTON. Let’s have a drink on that, Annabelle. 

ANNABELLE. Here you are, Newton. . . . Feeling better, 
huh? 

NEWTON (laughs). I feel fine. Isn’t that funny? You know, 
I was just thinking. Maybe this is why people drink— 
they feel better. 

ANNABELLE. You’ve got Something there. 

NEWTON. Haven’t we any bigger glasses, Annabelle? Look 
at these little things. 

ANNABELLE. Why, Certainly, Newton. Right over there. 
Take your own bottle, too, Newton—it’s easier. 

NEWTON (brings forth a bottle and a huge glass; pours 
himself a stiff drink). Ah! I feel much better. . . . Do 
you mind if I give you a little kiss? 

ANNABELLE. Not at all, Newton. I’d love it. 

NEWTON (kissing her good and hard). There! 

ANNABELLE. Thank you, Newton. 

NEWTON (with a grand gesture). Don’t mention it. 

(uncle STANLEY rctums, smoking a White Owl) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Newtoii—Annabelle—I just had another 
idea about how to save this house. 

NEWTON. Oh, forget it, Uncle Stanley. Have a drink. 

ANNABELLE (happtj as o kirk). Give Uncle Stanley his own 
bottle, Newton. 

NEWTON. Here you are. Uncle Stanley. And take one of 
these big glasses—you c&n get more in ’em. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, vou’ve got the right idea. This is 
what pulled me through in nineteen twenty-nine. 
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ANNABELLE. Unclc Stanley, how much money didn’t you 
have? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Say, I was rolling in it. You know, I can’t 
imderstand why I was so tight in those da\’s. I remem¬ 
ber I used to say to myself, every Christmas, whv not 
give all the nieces and nephews great big wonderful 
presents—make it a real Christmas. Then I’d say to hell 
with ’em. 

NEWTON. Here’s to Uncle Stanley! 

ANNABELLE. Hcre’s to Uncle Stanley! I don't know whv. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, I was a good fellow when I had it. 

NEWTON. The hell vou were! 

{And RENA LESLIE wdlks in) 

RENA. Say, what is this? Tobacco Road? 

NEWTON. Hello, Miss Leslie. 

ANNABELLE. Give Miss Leslie a bottle, Newton. 

NEWTON. Here you are, Miss Leslie. We’re a few ahead 
of you. 

RENA, ril catch up. . . . Mr. Fuller, you haven’t in¬ 
troduced me. 

NEWTON. Oh, very sorry. This is Uncle Stanley. Uncle 
Stanley, Miss Rena Leslie. Miss Leslie is an actress. 

UNCLE STANLEY. IIow do you do, Miss Leslie? 

RENA. How do you do? Say, I’m glad to get a load of you, 
Uncle Stanley. I hear you’re quite an actor yourself. 
That rich uncle youVe been playing all these years. 
You’ve had quite a run, haven’t you? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Since nineteen twenty-nine. 

RENA. Not bad. 

ANNABELLE. Ah, think of Ed and Julia wLen they find out 
about Uncle Stanley. I’m not going to tell ’em. And A1 
and Mabel, and George and Harriet. Let ’em go right 
on kowtowing for the next twenty years, all of themi 

UNCLE STANLEY. Why, that’s veiy^ generous of you. Anna- 
belle—^very generous of you both. I always said you 
m'ppft and nephew. 
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NEWTON. To hell with that stuff, Uncle Stanley. Just be 
yourself. 

ANNABELLE. Yes, sir, winters in Florida and spring in Cali¬ 
fornia and summers in Maine, and giving them that 
little shaver all the time. Pour it on, Uncle Stanley— 
pour it on! 

RENA. Oh, you go on tour, too? I didn't know that. 

{It is MR. KiMBER who comes in next) 

MR. KIMBER. Mr. Fuller—been waiting outside for you, 
Mr. Fuller. 

NEWTON. Hello, Mr. Kimber. 

ANNABELLE ( nothing matters any more) . Get another bot¬ 
tle, Newton! 

NEWTON. Surest thing you know. Here you are, Mr. Kim¬ 
ber. 

MR. KIMBER. For me? 

NEWTON. Certainly. Sit right over there and go to it. 

MR. KIMBER. Well, if you say so. . . . Is that all right with 
you, Mrs. Fuller? 

ANNABELLE. Sure. Bring in the Japanese beetles too. 

{The five of them sit there for a moment, each with a 
bottle and glass in hand. Then, methodically, anna- 
belle pours a drink and downs it. newton follows suit. 
Then rena. Then uncle Stanley. Then mr. kimber. 
There is a moment of silence when this is all over. It is 
uncle STANLEY who breaks it) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Newton, I feel a draft. 

newton {gayly). Go right on feeling it, Uncle Stanley. 
Good for you! . . . Show Miss Leslie one of your cards. 
Uncle Stanley. “Stanley J. Menninger & Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.'' 

UNCLE STANLEY. Now really, Newton— 

NEWTON. Go ahead and show her. Go ahead. 

UNCLE STANLEY {reluctantly drawing one forth). Well, 
they don't really mean anything any more, but— 

NEWTON. Look at that, Miss Leslie. 
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RENA. Say, they’d fool me. Engraved and everything. 
NEvm>N. Yes, sir. Of course it ought to say “Biggest liar 
since nineteen twenty-nine.” 

{There is a pause; they all drink again) 

MR. KiMBER {suddenly singing, all by himself). 'I'll never 
smile again, unless I smile at vou.” 

{Every eye goes to him, but mr. kimber just winks broadly 
at them all) 

{Another pause for drinking) 

RENA. Say, I nearly forgot. I came to say good-bye. 

NEWTON. Good-bye? 

RENA. Yes, Tm all through with the summer theatre. I 
don’t mind an occasional rustic touch, but when vou 
walk into your dressing room and find that a couple of 
birds have built a nest in your brassiere—it’s time to go 
back to the city. 

NEWTON {sadly). You re leaving — weYe leaving—every¬ 
body’s leaving. Too bad. 

MR. KIMBER. Too bad. {Another drink) I got so mad out¬ 
side just now, Mr. Fuller. I was talking to Mr. Pres¬ 
cott’s caretaker, Mr. Perlberg, and what do you think? 
He says Mr. Prescott is going to buy this place in to¬ 
morrow. 

NEWTON. What do you think of that? 

ANNABELLE. Isn’t that nice? 

MR. KIMBER. Mr. Perlberg says Mr. Prescott ain’t ever go¬ 
ing to have no more trouble about people using the road 
and digging wells and things. (He leans far forward in 
his chair) And you know what I said to him? 

NEWTON. W^at? 

MR. KIMBER. I —^just—didn’t—answer—him. 

NEWTON. Thafs telling him. 

ANNABELLE. Certainly is wonderful. Our working like dogs 
around here and then Mr. Prescott gets the whole thing. 

NEWTON (through the haze of about eleven drinks). That’s 
the way it is. If the second payment is not made, we 
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lose the property. ‘"Shall revert to the owners in its 
original condition, or be subject—” 

ANNABELLE. “In its Original condition.” {Her eye lights 
up) And Mr. Prescott gets it, huh? Well, let’s revert it 
to its original condition. 

NEWTON. What? 

ANNABELLE. Let’s leave this place just the way it was when 
we walked in here. (She picks up a paper-weight from 
a table and throws it through a window. Smash!) Come 
on, everybody! Mr. Kimber, bring in that plow and a 
couple of old oil cans! Uncle Stanley, would you like to 
break a v/indow? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Yes, sir. {And he does so. Crash!) 

NEWTON. Whoopee! {He starts pulling books out of the 
bookshelves, throwing them on the floor. Begins ripping 
out the bookshelves) 

ANNABELLE. Miss Leslie, would you care to tear down the 
curtains? 

RENA. Charmed! 

ANNABELLE. Uiiclc Stanley, lot of windows upstairs, you 
know. Get busy. Break every single God-damned one 
of them. 

UNCLE STANLEY {as he goes up). Oh, boy! 

ANNABELLE {calling out dining-room door). Bring in the 
garbage, Hester. (A voice from the distance: ‘^What?^") 
I said, bring in the garbage! And plenty of it! 

NEWTON {as MR. KIMBER rc-cnters with the plow and oil 
cans). That’s the stuff, Mr. Kimber. We want it right 
in the center of the room. (A crash from upstairs, as a 
window goes, uncle Stanley has gone to work) And 
bring in the gravel—I want the gravel! The whole two 
years’ supply! 

( MR. KIMBER VUsheS OUt) 

RENA. Was there gravel here when you first came? 

ANNABELLE. There was everything here when we first 
came! . . . And bring a saw and a pick-axe, Mr. Kim- 
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berl And some hatchets—anything you can lav your 
hands on! 

(A second window crashes upstairs) 

NEWTON. Give me those curtains, Miss Leslie. I want to 
stuff up the chimney. Well give ’em original condition 
—^well stick right to that contract. 

(A third crash upstairs) 

ANNABELLE {as HESTER enters with the garbage pail). Ah! 
Give it to me, Hester. (She takes the pail and throws 
the contents against the wall hester stands dumb¬ 
founded) Go get some more, Hester—it still looks too 
good. Go to the neighbors if we ha^'en’t got any. 

(hester goes out as uncle Stanley descends the steps. 
At the same time mr. kimber is returning, carrying a 
sack of gravel, along with saws, pick-axe and hatchets) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Did I break ’em! What do you want done 
now? 

NEWTON. Here you are, Uncle Stanley! (He hands him the 
saw and pick-axe) Saw up the floors and make the roof 
leak good! Chop a big hole in it! 

ANNABELLE. Don’t have this kind of fun at Ed and Julia s, 
do you? 

UNCLE STANLEY. More fun than I ever had in my life! (He 
goes up) 

RENA. This is like a dress rehearsal down at our theatre. 

NEWTX>N, Where do you want this gravel, Annabelle? 

ANNABELLE. All over the place! And don t forget we ve 
still got manure. 

NEWTON. Oh, that’s right. (Yelling to mr. kimbkr) Mr. 
Kimber, bring in the manure! 

(From upstairs we hear the sound of a saw. uncle Stan¬ 
ley is a hard worker) 

ANNABELLE (calling outsidc). And put the cow in the 
kitchen, Mr. Kimber! 

RENA. What the hell was this place like when you bought 
it? 
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ANNABELLE. Youll See! We need something to crack that 
plaster, Newton. 

NEWTON. Get it for you in a minute, (newton rushes to 
the fireplace, grabs up an armful of kindling wood and 
tosses it up in the air. Goes back for niore) 

ANNABELLE (grabs up a couple of hatchets and hands one 
to rena). Come on. Miss Leslie—^lets restore the stair¬ 
way. (She takes a hefty swing at one of the balustrade 
posts) One for Mr. Prescott! 

RENA (swinging). Here’s one for Clayton! 

ANNABELLE. Here’s one for the elm blight! And that God¬ 
damn well drill! 

(One post comes loose; she pulls it out and tosses it across 
the room) 

RENA. Here’s one for that maid I played last week, and 
here’s one for all the summer theatres. 

NEWTON. Hey! Give me a chance! (He grabs rena’s 
hatchet and starts swinging) Here’s one for the First 
National Bank of Aquetong. 

ANNABELLE (stUl swiiigiug). One for Mr. Prescott’s road 
and another for his whole damned family! 

(rena, meanwhile, has found a syphon of charged water, 
and is squirting it all over the place, singing as she 
squirts. “Oh, the monkey tied his tail around the flag¬ 
pole, around the flagpole, around the fiagpoler) 

HESTER (coming in with two pails in her hand). Here’s 
some more garbage, Mrs. Fuller. 

ANNABELLE. Leave it right there, Hester. 

(The destruction is at its height as steve and madge rush 
in) 

STE\'E {at a pitch of excitement). Say, what do you think! 

MADGE. We’ve got great news! 

(They stop in amazement as they see what’s going on) 

NEWTON. Come on—grab an axe. We’re restoring the place 
to its original condition. 
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STEVE. Wait a minute! Wait a minute! Stop, will you! Stop! 

MADGE. Mother, wait! Wait! 

STEVE. A hell of a thing has happened! Stop! ( They pause, 
hatchets poised) 

ANNABELLE. Steve, you re back! 

STEVE. Yes, yes—never mind that. Listen—the place is 
saved. 

(From ANNABELLE dtid NEWTON: "'What? What are you 
talking about?"") 

MADGE. It s Raymond! 

NEWTON. Raymond! What’s happened? 

STEVE. Plenty! 

MADGE. Raymond fell down the well and we got there just 
in time. 

NEWTON (happily)• Raymond fell down the well? Where 
is he now? 

MADGE. He’s still down there! 

STEVE. I pushed him back again! 

NEWTON. Good! 

MADGE. We got there and Raymond was swimming 
around, holding the map out of the water. 

NEWTON. Map? What map? 

STEVE. This map. The old map of the place that Mrs. 
Douglas brought you. 

NEWTON. Let me see it. i j i n j 

MADGE. It shows that we own the road and the well and 
everything, and he was going to sell it to Mr. Prescott 
without your knowing anything about it. 

NEWTON. My God! 

ANNABELLE. I loieW it! 

STEVE. We got my surveying instruments and went over 
the whole thing. Your property goes sixty-four and a 
half feet into the Prescott place. 

MADGE. The whole road is ours, and so is his well. 

RENA. All this and Raymond too! 

ANNABELLE. Axe you dead sure, Steve? 
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STEVE. Absolutely! 

NEWTON. Well, folks, miracles still happen. What do you 
think? WeVe still got the house. 

ANNABELLE ( happily ). I can’t believe it! 

(uncle STANLEY is descending the stairs, a piece of floor¬ 
ing under his arm) 

UNCLE STANLEY. I chopped a hell of a hole in the roof! 
. . . What s the matter—you all stopped work? 

NEWTON. Uncle Stanley, what do you think has happened? 

(Before they get any further with it, however, mr. Pres¬ 
cott storms in) 

PRESCOTT. Now listen to me, Mr. Fuller. {Stumbling over 
the gravel) What the hell is this? Now listen to me. 
IVe stood all that Fm going to stand. The next one of 
you people that trespasses on my property, Fm going 
to turn the dogs loose. Fm warning you. 

NEWTON. Ah, but those dogs are on my property, Mr. 
Prescott! Well go into court any time you want to, and 
meanwhile Fll thank you not to use our road. 

PRESCOTT. Now let’s get one thing straight. At twelve 
o’clock tomorrow you’re losing this place and I’m buy¬ 
ing it. That’s the important thing. You may have the old 
deed, but you have not got five thousand dollars. 

{They stand there, stunned, uncle Stanley, who has 
listened to all this from the stairway, turns quickly and 
tiptoes up the stairs) 

STEVE. God! We never thought of that. 

PRESCOTT. Well, it’s something to think about. My lawyer 
appears to have been damned careless about my prop¬ 
erty line, but fortunatelv it will not matter after to¬ 
morrow. Now do we understand each other completely? 

NEWTON {licked). Yes. 

ANNABELLE. Ycs, indeed. 

PRESCOTT. Also, if you inflict any further damage on this 
house, I will have you hauled into court. It seems to 
me that it is quite clear that aU this is being done with 
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malicious intent. You people have been causing trouble 
ever since you arrived. Thank heaven you will not do 
so any longer. And furthermore— 

{Suddenly there comes a great honk! honk! honk! of an 
automobile horn, and immediately a well-known voice 
is heard. Hello, there! Whereas everybody! Newton! 
Annabelle! It s Uncle StanleyU They all look at each 
other, uncomprehendingly, and their amazement deep¬ 
ens as UNCLE STANLEY himself appears in the doorway, 
hat and coat on, carrying a bag) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Surprise, surprise! A visit fiom your old 
Uncle Stanley! (He pretends to be amazed at the con¬ 
dition of the room ) Why, what’s going on here? Anna¬ 
belle, is something wrong? Newton, don't tell me Fm 
too late. I brought the check with me. 

NEWTON. Check? 

UNCLE STANLEY. Yes—the five thousand dollars vou wrote 
me about. I thought I’d fly on with it and surprise you. 

NEWTON (a mild light dawning). Oh—yes. 

ANNABELLE (playing along). Ye-es. 

UNCLE STANLEY (turning to MR. Prescott). I beg your 
pardon. I don’t believe I’ve met this gentleman. 

NEWTON. Oh! Ah—this is Mr. Prescott. 

UNCLE STANLEY. How do you do? I m Stanley J. Menninger 
—the Menninger Ball Bearing Works, Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania. My card. (And he hands one of those cards to 
MR. PRESCOTT. MR. PRESCOTT is dultj impressed) 

NEWTON. Thank you. Uncle Stanley. Well, Mr. Prescott, 
it seems that the property will still be ours, and so will 
your road and your well. You see. Uncle Stanley, weVe 
been having a little dispute about boundaries. 

UNCLE STANLEY. Boundaries? Well, now, if it’s a legal mat¬ 
ter III have my staff of lawyers come on. 

PRESCOTT. Now look here, Mr. Menninger, we don’t have 
to have any lawyers. (He is nervously tapping uncle 
Stanley’s card against his finger) —^ah—I think this 
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whole thing can be adjusted in a neighborly fashion. 
Suppose—ah—why don't you and Mr. Menninger come 
up and see me this afternoon, Mr. Fuller—^have a little 
chat? 

{And at this moment a bedraggled Raymond comes in 
through the dining-room door, annabelle quickly 
moves in front of him, hoping that he will not catch 
onto the proceedings) 

UNCLE STANLEY. Well, that’s up to my nephew, Mr. Pres¬ 
cott. Under the circumstances, Newton, I think the 
best thing for me to do is just to give you the five 
thousand dollars and let you handle this yourself. 

NEWTON. Thank you. Uncle Stanley, and I won’t forget 
how generous you’ve been. 

RAYMOND (realizing that the tools of blackmail have again 
fallen into his hand) Five thousand dollars! He hasn’t 
got— 

(But he never gets any further, rena, who has been toy¬ 
ing with one of the pulled-out stairway spindles, brings 
it down with a sock on Raymond’s head. Raymond goes 
out like a light) 

PRESCOTT. Why, what’s the matter? What happened? 

RENA. Oh, poor Raymond has fainted. It must be the heat. 

ANNABELLE. Oh, dear. Another one of his fainting spells. 
Let’s carry him into the kitchen, Miss Leslie, and give 
him some water. Go right ahead, gentlemen—She’ll be 
all right. He’s such a sensitive boy and this often hap¬ 
pens to him. ( They are carrying him through the door) 
Be very careful. Miss Leslie. (She lowers her voice) 
Nice work. {They go through the door) 

PRESCOTT {picking up where he left off). As far as your 
indebtedness at the bank is concerned—that five thou¬ 
sand dollars—don’t bother Mr. Menninger for his 
check. I’ll be happy to lend it to you. (annabelle and 
RENA are returning to the room) Meanwhile, if you 
want water, Mrs. Fuller, I’ll have my caretaker run a 
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pipe from that well you drilled. Will that be all right? 
annabelle (blandly). Will that be all right, Newton? 
NEWTON. Well— 

UNCLE STANLEY. Come now, Newton—I suggest we talk 
to Mr. Prescott. He seems willing to make a settlement. 
Why don’t you go up there with me this afternoon? 
NEWTON. Well, I don’t know. Uncle Stanley. . . . 

UNCLE STANLEY. Oh, now, Newton. 

NEWTON (a quick change of heart). .All right—I’ll go. 

We’ll be there, Mr. Prescott. Four o’clock—sharp. 
PRESCOTT. Thank you. Thank you very much. Thank you, 
Mrs. Fuller. 

(mr. kimber comes running in) 

MR. KIMBER. All ready! All ready, Mrs. Fuller—I got two 
wheelbarrows full of manure right outside the door. 
What’ll I do with ’em? 

ANNABELLE ( her eye on mb. prescott ). Well, we won t 
need them now, Mr. Kimber. Thank you. 

PRESCOTT. Well, I’ll—see you gentlemen later, then. Good 
day, everybody. (A nervous smile all aroundy and he 
goes) 

(^Not G soul moves gs mr. prescott Qoes out. Then, from 
outside, we hear the sound of a heavy object overturn¬ 
ing, then MR. Prescott’s voice: “God-damn it!") 

MR. KIMBER (peering out). Look out for those wheel¬ 
barrows, Mr. Pres— (He shakes his head) All over him. 
(He goes) 

NEWTON (bubbling over). Uncle Stanley. 

MADGE. Oh, Uncle Stanley, you were wonderful! 
NEWTON. Folks, this calls for a drink. 

ANNABELLE. Unclc Stanley, I want your picture. And this 

time I really want it. . i i i- . 

STEVE. Uncle Stanley, you almost had me believing it 

That’s how good you were. 

RENA. You ought to be with Warner Brothers. 

NEWTON. You didn t do a bad job yourself, Miss Leslie 
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RENA {caressing the very spindle). Why, it was nothing 
at all. I loved it. 

STEVE {as he hands each a glass). Here you are, Mrs. 
Fuller, Madge—Miss Leslie. 

NEWTON. Uncle Stanley, you deserve a double one. 

UNCLE STANLEY {bottle in hand). Ive got it. 

RENA. The stage is set, Mr. Fuller. All ready for your en¬ 
trance. 

NEWTON {facing them all). Well—I bought this house be¬ 
cause coming back here meant something to me. Not 
just to have a roof over our heads, but—something 
bigger. This place stands for something—for everything 
that seems to me to be worthwhile. So—^here’s to this 
house and what it stands for. And that’s all I want to— 

{And at that moment mr. kimber rushes in) 

MR. KIMBER. Mr. Fuller! Mr. Fuller! That hurricane—^it s 
shifted—it’s headed right this way! 

{All hell breaks loose. Thunder, lightning, torrential 
downpour. It comes right through the roof that uncle 
STANLEY has SO obligingly chopped a hole in, and sweeps 
in through the broken windows) 

{With a shriek they are all over the place. ^‘Get bucketsr 
**Close the doors!” *^Go upstairs!” ‘^iTs coming in here!” 
''The windows are broken!” "The roofs leaking!”) 

{In short, newton and annabelle have finally got that 
place in the country) 
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